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PREFACE 

Under  a  grant  from  the  University  of  California  Alumni 
Foundation,  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  has  been  conducting 
a  series  of  interviews  with  persons  who  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.   A  list  of  University  History  interviews  follows, 
including  an  earlier  group  which  had  been  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Centennial  History  Project,  directed  by  Professor  Walton 
E.  Bean.   The  Alumni  Foundation  grant  made  it  possible  to  continue 
this  University-centered  series,  of  which  this  manuscript  is  a 
part. 

The  University  History  interviews  have  benefited  greatly 
from  the  expert  advice  and  assistance  of  Richard  E.  Erickson, 
Executive  Manager  of  the  Alumni  Association;  Arthur  M.  Arlett, 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Coordinator  for  Alumni  and  Public 
Relations;  and  Verne  A.  Stadtman,  Centennial  Editor. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape 
record  autobiographical  interviews  with  persons  prominent  in 
recent  California  history.   The  Office  is  under  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Bancroft  Library. 

Willa  Baum 

Head,  Regional  Oral 

History  Office 

15  July  1968 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
Room  486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 
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RATHER INK  A.  TOWLE,  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  introduce  {Catherine  Towle  than  to  repeat 
part  of  a  conversation  a  senior  member  of  her  staff  had  with  a  young  Assistant 
Dean  back  in  1961*,  a  year  before  her  retirement.  He  had  been  in  the  office 
about  a  year.  At  a  luncheon  one  day  he  began  talking  about  Katherine. 

"My  first  impression  was  the  great  beauty  of  the  lady.  She  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  I've  known.  Tall,  stately,  well  proportioned, 
perfect  carriage,  beautiful  face,  majestic  white  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
a  complexion  to  cause  envy  to  every  coed.  And  always,  of  course, 
immaculately  dressed  in  the  finest  taste  and  perfectly  groomed.  There 
is  no  beauty  to  compare  with  that  of  a  mature  lady  who  has  led  a  dis 
ciplined,  good  life  with  a  fine  character  glowing  in  her  face  and  every 
movement . 

"Next  I  noticed  her  wit,  scholarship,  and  wisdom.  As  she  presides  at 
our  staff  meetings ,  her  tact  can  immediately  put  an  end  to  what  appears 
to  be  an  awkward  situation  by  a  timely  quote  or  an  apt  observation.  She 
is  firm  but  fair  and  her  blue  eyes  can  flash  with  anger  at  an  inconsiderate 
or  tactless  remark  or  action.  But  she  is  always  gentle  and  kind.  It 
is  her  nature. 

"Finally  I  noticed  her  grace  and  charm  at  University  affairs.  Just 
watch  her  at  a  tea,  the  grace  of  her  greetings,  the  delightful  small 
talk,  always  the  perfect  manners.  She  is  a  great  and  immortal  lady  — 
and  will  live  forever  in  the  lives  of  the  thousands  of  students  whose 
lives  she  touched  at  California." 

The  young  Assistant  Dean  was  very  perceptive.  He  painted  an  excellent 
portrait  of  K.A.T.   (This  is  the  way  she  signed  memos  and  other  communications. 
These  initials  were  also  paperweights  on  her  desk.) 

Katherine  Amelia  Towle  was  born  on  April  30,  1898,  in  Towle,  California, 
a  small  timber  community  about  thirty  miles  below  the  Donner  Summit.  It 
was  named  for  her  paternal  grandfather  and  his  two  brothers  who  came  from 
Vermont  in  the  early  l850's.  Her  father  was  a  lumberman  born  in  Dutch  Flat. 
Her  mother  was  from  Sacramento.  The  family  moved  to  Berkeley  in  1906  and 
their  home  was  on  Elmwood  Avenue  and  later  on  Webster  Street,  below  Piedmont. 
Berkeley  has  been  her  residence  ever  since.  She  entered  Emerson  in  the  sixth 
grade,  went  to  junior  high  at  McKinley,  and  was  graduated  from  Berkeley  High 


in  December  1915.  She  entered  the  University  of  California  in  the  autumn  of 
1916  and  received  her  A.B.  in  1920. 

Already  at  Berkeley  High,  Miss  Towle  demonstrated  the  leadership  quality 
which  has  been  so  characteristic  of  her  whole  life.  In  the  December,  1915, 
Olla  Podrida  (the  high  school  yearbook)  the  listed  activities  range  from  the 
Senior  Girls'  Pie  Sale  Committee  to  the  Interscholastic  Debating  Team,  and 
included  the  Presidency  of  the  Girls'  Association,  Vice  President  of  the 
Forum,  Reception  Committee  for  the  Senior  Dance,  the  Senior  Play  Cast,  the 
Olla  Podrida  staff,  and  the  Weekly  News  Staff. 

At  the  University  she  was  what  at  that  time  was  called  a  PW  (Prominent 
Woman).  As  a  friend  from  those  days  states:  "She  belonged  in  everything  and 
helped  run  the  campus."  The  1920  Blue  and  Gold  lists  no  less  than  sixteen 
activities  under  her  name  and  photo  and  these  do  not  include  wartime  ser 
vices.  She  was  on  the  Freshie  Glee  Committee,  on  the  Daily  Calif or ni an 
staff  as  a  Sophomore  and  Junior,  and  a  member  of  Torch  and  Shield.  As  a 
Junior  she  was  manager  of  the  Prytanean  Fete.  In  her  Senior  year  she  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee  for  Senior  Week,  the 
Student  Affairs  Committee,  and  the  Labor  Day  Council.  She  was  President  of 
Prytanean  and  of  her  sorority,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta.  A  Political  Science  major, 
Katherine  was  elected  to  Alpha  Pi  Zeta  (since  1926  Pi  Sigma  Alpha),  served  as 
its  secretary-treasurer,  and  received  honors  with  her  A.B. 

During  her  years  as  an  undergraduate,  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I  and  the  University  was  more  or  less  on  a  wartime  basis.  Young  men  were 
encamped  on  the  west  side  of  the  campus  from  Oxford  to  the  Eucalyptus  Grove 
and  many  women  students  were  involved  in  Red  Cross  activities.  The  influenza 
epidemic  was  severe  and  took  its  toll.  Katherine  was  personally  much  involved 
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in  both. 

A  classmate  writes  that  while  their  paths  have  never  crossed  since  they 
were  in  college  together  she  remembers  her  well:  "As  a  young  woman  Katherine 
showed  the  distinction  that  was  so  apparent  in  later  life.  She  was  always 
trim  and  neat,  well-groomed,  and  had  that  fine  carriage  which  showed  up  to 
such  advantage  when  she  was  in  command  of  the  Women  Marines.  As  a.  student, 
she  was  alert,  intelligent,  conscientious.  She  had  an  orderly  mind." 

Altogether  she  had  an  imposing  record  for  a  young  lady  who  in  taking 
German  as  a  freshman  with  another  first  year  girl  every  Saturday  morning  at 
eight  o'clock  would  climb  to  the  fourth  floor  of  old  North  Hall  and  sit  and 
giggle  for  an  hour! 

After  obtaining  her  degree,  Miss  Towle  did  a  year  of  graduate  work  at 
Berkeley  and  then  studied  at  Columbia,  1922-23.  She  was  abroad  in  1926-27 
and  upon  her  return  reported  to  South  Hall  and  conferred  with  Professor  Frank 
M.  Russell  about  seeking  a  doctorate  in  Political  Science  with  International 
Relations  as  a  special  field.  She  indicated  that  she  wished  to  be  considered 
for  a  Readership  and,  if  possible,  a  Teaching  Assistantship.  Instead  she 
briefly  was  an  Assistant  in  the  Admissions  Office  and  then  took  a  post  as 
Resident  Dean  of  the  Miss  Ransom  and  Miss  Bridges  School,  1927-29,  where  she 
became  headmistress,  1929-32.   In  January,  1933,  she  resumed  graduate  work, 
was  a  Teaching  Assistant  in  American  Institutions ,  and  in  1935  completed  an 
M.A.  dissertation  on  "The  Exercise  of  the  Presidential  Veto  Since  1889."  The 
Chairman  of  the  Department  and  a  former  President  of  the  University,  David  P. 
Barrows ,  was  her  sponsor . 

Miss  Towle  has  stated  that  she  would  have  continued  advanced  graduate 
work  but  ladies  were  not  then  encouraged  to  seek  doctorates.   She  therefore 
accepted  a  post  as  assistant  to  the  manager  and  senior  editor  at  the  University 
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of  California  Press,  1935-^3.  While  there  she  was  approached  about  Joining 
the  Women's  Reserve  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  having  been  recommended 
by  Mary  B.  Davidson,  the  Dean  of  Women.  She  had  already  taken  the  physical 
for  the  Navy,  "thinking  I  would  like  to  do  something  for  the  war."  She  took 
military  leave  from  the  Press  and  became  one  of  the  first  eight  women  officers 
(captains)  to  be  members  of  the  Women's  Reserve.  She  had  three  and  one  half 
years  of  wartime  service  as  a  reserve  officer,  advancing  through  ranks  to 
Colonel.  In  June,  19^*6  she  returned  to  the  University,  to  serve  as  Senior 
Administrative  Assistant  to  Vice  President  and  Provost  Monroe  Deutsch  and  then 
as  Assistant  Dean  of  Women.  With  regard  to  the  latter  post,  Miss  Towle  has 
stated:  "1  had  always  wanted  to  be  in  the  Dean  of  Women's  Office,  and  I 
served  there  one  and  one-half  years,  very  happily."  This  tour  was  short. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Women's  Military  Integration  Act,  Dean 
Towle  resigned  from  the  University  in  October,  19^6,  and  went  to  Washington  to 
be  commissioned  a  Colonel  and  the  first  Director  of  the  Women's  Marine  Corps. 
She  served  in  that  capacity  until  April,  1953,  when  she  reached  the  mandatory 
retirement  age.  A  Washington  journalist,  and  a  very  close  friend,  wrote:  "And 
she  was  very  beautiful  when  the  marines  gave  her  a  farewell  parade  which  coincided 
with  her  55th  birthday."  For  her  wartime  service  in  the  Marine  Corps  she 
received  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal  and  for  service  as  Director  of  Women 
Marines  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Davidson  had  retired  from  the  University  after  ten  years 
as  Dean  of  Women  and  nearly  forty  years  at  her  alma  mater.  There  had  been 
no  one  with  that  title  since  she  left  in  1951.  Clark  Kerr  became  Chancellor 
and  wished  to  fill  all  key  administrative  posts.  On  a  trip  East  he  called 
Colonel  Towle  and  they  met  in  New  York  to  discuss  her  assuming  this  position. 
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He  intended  to  consult  President  Sproul  if  she  were  willing.  She  was  interested 
but  stated  that  she  could  not  accept  until  1953  when  she  retired  from  the 
Corps . 

There  was  a  small  reception  in  the  President's  residence  in  the  spring 
of  1953.  Mrs.  Sproul  apologized  for  Dr.  Sproul's  tardiness.  A  half  hour  or 
so  late,  the  President  came  up  the  steps  with  a  lady  in  uniform  on  his  arm. 
They  were  both  laughing  and  in  an  obviously  good  mood.  A  few  days  later  there 
was  a  simultaneous  announcement  from  tcie  University  and  the  Marine  Corps  that 
Katherine  A.  Towle  upon  retiring  from  the  latter  would  be  Dean  of  Women  at 
Berkeley.  Only  the  fourth  lady  to  hold  this  position  since  Lucy  Sprague 
Mitchell's  six  year  tour  beginning  in  1911,  Dean  Towle  has  said  that  "One 
of  the  great  Joys  and  privileges  of  my  life  was  that  I  should  follow  these 
two  friends  (Lucy  Ward  Stebbins  and  Mary  B.  Davidson)  in  my  own  appointment 
as  fourth  Dean  of  Women...  All  of  them  have  shared  in  common  an  abiding 
concern  for  the  place  of  women  on  campus  and  in  the  broader  community  beyond." 

K.A.T.'s  tour  as  Dean  of  Women  lasted  until  196l  when  she  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Students.  She  held  this  office  until  retiring,  again  at  mandatory 
age ,  as  Dean  of  Students ,  Emeritus ,  in  June ,  1965 .  Her  last  year  in  office 
was  plagued  by  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Free  Speech  Movement"  which 
actually  had  little  to  do  with  free  speech.  Katherine  Towle  happens  to  believe 
in  free  speech  and  other  freedoms  as  deeply  as  any  man  or  woman  can.  She  was 
not  responsible  for  what  led  to  the  confrontations  of  the  autumn  of  196U.  Few 
had  a  better  understanding  of  the  increasing  student  concern  for  more  serious 
issues.  Yet  there  were  undoubtedly  many  students  and  members  of  the  faculty 
who  failed  to  appreciate  her  position  and  role.  The  honorary  LL.D.  conferred 
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upon  Miss  Towle  by  the  University  in  1968  and  her  award  of  the  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  Medal,  October  19,  1965,  constitute  truer  evaluations  of  the  services 
of  this  magnificent  woman  to  her  university  and  the  community. 

Katherine  Towle  is  a  member  of  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  Personnel  Administrators,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Deans  anil  Counselors.  She  was  president  of  the 
latter,  1957-59-  While  as  Dean  of  Women  and  Dean  of  Students  she  fully 
realized  the  changing  and  declining  role  of  sororities  and  fraternities,  in 
vita  statements  and  Who's  Who  she  has  always  included  her  living  group  and 
recently  remarked  that  "I  enjoyed  my  years  in  my  sorority  very  much  and  took 
an  active  part  in  its  activities." 

She  belongs  to  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  and  has  been 
a  director  of  the  Berkeley  Red  Cross  arid  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
University  Y.W.C.A.  She  has  been  active  in  the  College  Women's  Club  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Women's  Faculty  Club.  Her  other  clubs  are  Town  and  Gown 
(Berkeley),  and  Town  and  Country  (San  Francisco).   She  is  a  member  of  St. 
Clement's  Episcopal  Church  in  Berkeley. 

As  already  indicated,  Katherine  is  a  charming  and  gracious  lady.   "Her 
stature  was  an  inspiration,  she  is  a  truly  beautiful  and  stately  woman," 
Mainbocher  told  the  Oakland  Tribune  as  he  recalled  designing  the  formal  uni 
form  she  introduced  at  the  175th  Marine  Corps  Birthday  Ball  in  the  old  Sail 
Loft  in  Washington  in  1950.  A  friend  and  contemporary  has  remarked  how 
"handsome  she  was  in  her  dress  uniform — one  was  blue  and  red,  I  understand — 
and  I  saw  her  receiving  her  honorary  doctorate  at  Mills  College  in  1952,  in 
a  beautiful  white  and  gold  uniform.  She  responded  at  lunch,  amusingly  and 
delightfully  to  a  toast  made  by  a  Marine  General."  On  the  campus,  when 


travelling,  and  in  her  very  attractive  small  home  not  far  from  the  University, 
she  is  always  well-groomed,  a  woman  of  authentic  style. 

K.A.T.  has  a  delightful  sense  of  humor,  a  rapier  wit,  and  her  laughter 
is  very  special — as  is  the  twinkle  in  iaer  blue  eyes. 

A  fellow  Political  Science  major  who  was  in  several  classes  with  Katherine 
recalls  her  "slight  annoyance  over  one  of  our  professors  who,  in  spite  of 
being  corrected  many  times,  insisted  on  pronouncing  her  name  as  'Towel,1  as 
she  herself  said,  'As  if  I  were  a  bathtowel!1  She  herself  would  not  have  had 
to  be  corrected  more  than  once ,  and  was  in  consequence  somewhat  impatient 
with  the  stupidities  of  others!"  Lest  this,  our  references  to  uniforms,  the 
military,  her  bearing,  give  a  wrong  impression,  it  may  be  related  that  in  a 
certain  very  civilized  and  friendly  hone  in  Washington  Katherine  has  always 
been  called  "Towleee"  and  she  is  still  so  called  among  close  friends  in  our 
nation's  capital  where  she  served  with  such  distinction. 

In  this  vein,  two  anecdotes  add  to  the  picture. 

In  the  Corps  she  quickly  set  things  straight  with  GIs  and  officers  un 
accustomed  to  (and  initially  inclined  to  be  amused  by)  having  a  lady  in  command. 
An  officer  unwarily  addressed  her  as  Miss  Towle;  her  reply  to  him  as  "Mister" 
instead  of  "colonel"  was  long  quoted  around  headquarters. 

Once  she  took  the  train  to  New  York  to  visit  a  sister  who  lived  in  the 
East  Seventies.  She  was  late  in  leaving  the  Pentagon,  so  she  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  change  her  clothes  and  arrived  in  full  regalia.  The  taxi  driver 
was  curious:  "So  you're  a  Colonel?"  "Yes!"  "Well,  I  guess  you  will  end  as  a 
General?"  "No,  you  see,  women  cannot  reach  a  higher  grade  than  Colonel."  "Oh, 
you're  just  in  a  rut,  aren't  you!" 

As  President  Hitch  stated  in  conferring  the  LL.D.  in  1968,  Katherine  A. 
Towle  has  brought  to  each  of  her  assignments  "rich  resources  of  intelligence 


and  experienced  Judgment."  As  the  young  Assistant  Dean  said  in  1964,  "There 
is  no  beauty  to  compare  with  that  of  a  mature  lady  who  has  led  a  disciplined, 
good  life  with  a  fine  character  glowing  in  her  face  and  every  movement." 


\> 
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COLONEL  FATHERINE  A.  TOWLE,  U,S.M.C. 

It  has  frequently  happened  in  our  history  that  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  var  have  later  held  important  positions 
in  colleges  and  universities.  They  had  known  and  admired  the  young 
men  of  their  era  and  they  had  looked  forward  to  a  continuing  relation 
ship  with  on-coming  generations.  It  did  not  occur  to  most  people  that 
a  similar  road  might  some  day  be  followed  by  women,  nor  would  this  have 
been  possible  until  recently. 

The  first  person  to  bla*.e  a  trail  always  needs  special  courage 
and  competence;  but  (Catherine  Towle  has  these  qualities  and  it  was 
no  surprise  to  those  who  knev  her  that  she  should  have  been  the  first 
woman  to  become  a  Colonel  in  the  regular  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  and  later,  the  first  Dean  of  Students  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

The  ten  years  which  she  spent  in  the  Marine  Corps  were  an  important 
part  of  her  life,  but  one  probably  little  understood  by  her  friends  and 
colleagues  in  Berkeley.  Service  in  a  military  organization  is  an 
experience  so  different  from  any  other  that  it  is  hard  to  visualize  it 
unless  one  has  done  it  oneself.  But  although  "Standard  Operating 
Procedure"  is  different,  people  are  still  people  wherever  you  find  them, 
and  consequently  the  same  characteristics  which  made  Katharine  Towle 
an  outstanding  dean  made  her  also  an  outstanding  Marine  Corps  officer. 
All  her  life  she  has  believed  and  acted  on  the  concept  that  if  you 
treated  other  people  fairly,  reasonably,  and  courteously,  you  could 
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expect  the  same  response  from  them.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  in  the 
free  academic  world  that  this  philosophy  failed  temporarily,  whereas 
it  worked  beautifully  in  the  supposedly  rough  tough  world  of  the 
Marines . 

Rank  is  important  in  the  armed  forces ,  but  whether  she  was  a 
Captain  or  a  Colonel,  [Catherine  Towle  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  all  her 
comrades.  She  was  respectful  but  unafraid  in  dealing  with  her  superior 
officers,  who  were  all  men  cf  long  service  in  the  Marine  Corps.   If  any 
of  them  took  a  dim  view  of  having  women  in  the  Corps,  she  disarmed  them 
by  her  intelligence,  her  devotion  to  duty,  her  sense  of  humor,  and  her 
charm.  Her  influence  over  the  junior  women  officers,  most  of  them  in 
their  twenties,  was  one  of  the  great  assets  of  the  Marine  Corps  Women's 
Reserve.  She  lived  on  the  camp  with  them  during  their  Officer  Training 
School  days,  knew  them  all,  and  some  of  her  idealism  rubbed  off  on  them 
and  was  carried  by  them  to  whatever  assignments  later  came  their  ways. 
Although  she  had  genuine  respect  and  liking  for  young  people  and  they 
knew  this,  they  also  had  a  healthy  awe  of  her.  She  stood  for  no 
nonsense  and  did  not  hesitate  to  "take  appropriate  disciplinary  action" 
when  necessary.  She  left  her  mark  on  the  Marine  Corps  and  it  left  its 
mark  on  her,  and  the  mutual  experience  was  good  for  them  both. 

When  the  Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve  was  organized  on  February  13th, 
19*»3,  while  World  War  II  was  still  going  badly  for  our  country, 
Katherine  Towle  was  one  of  eight  senior  women  commissioned  directly  from 
civil  life  and  assigned  to  key  posts  without  indoctrination.  They  had 
to  learn  by  doing  instead  of  being  shown  the  way,  but  their  masculine 
comrades  were  patient  and  they  quickly  became  "good  Marines."  She  weu., 
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commissioned  a  Captain  and  immediately  assigned  to  the  MCWR  Training 
Schools,  which  was  the  most  important  activity  during  the  period  when 
the  Women's  Reserve  was  building  up  from  nothing  to  its   full  strength 
of  about  18,000  enlisted  women  and  1,000  women  officers. 

That  point  was  reached  by  October,  19M,  and  as  the  emphasis  on 
training  declined,  the  need  for  keeping  track  of  the  far-flung 
activities  of  the  Women  Marines  increased.     As  the  officer  best  fitted 
for  this  assignment,  Katheriae  Towle  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
made  Assistant  Director,   and  assigned  to  Headquarters  Marine  Corps  in 
Washington,  D.C.     She  served  in  this  capacity  for  another  fourteen 
months,  helping  to  develop  policies   for  the  Women  Marines,  to  visit 
the  Posts  and  Stations  where  they  were  serving,  and  to  iron  out  any 
difficulties  which  might  have  arisen. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  I  knew  her  best,  as  I  was  then 
the  Director  of  the  Women's   Reserve.      I  had  long  since  observed  and 
appreciated  her  outstanding  qualities ,  but  now  I  came  to  value  her  even 
more  highly.     Anyone  who  holds  the  top  job  in  any  organization  —  ir- 
verently  known  in  military  circles  as  "The  Old  Man"  or  "The  Old  Lady" 
as  the  case  may  be  —  knows  that  it  is  both  a  lonely  Job  and  one  where 
there  is  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  things  one  ought  to  know.      It  is 
a  great  help  to  everybody  concerned  if  there  is  an  assistant  who  can 
be  more  easily  approached.     Such  a  position,  however,  requires     absolute 
integrity  and  trustworthiness,  as  well  as  good  Judgment.      In  the  months 
we  worked  together,   I   found  that  I  could  rely  absolutely  on  Katherine 
Towle's  loyalty  and  discretion,  as  well  as  on  her  analysis  of  situations, 
and  her  advice.      I  feel  sure  that  my  tour  of  duty  was  made  both  easier 
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and  more  effective  because  of  her  being  at  my  right  hand. 

Four  months  after  the  fall  of  Japan,  my  sons  began  to  return 
from  their  own  tours  of  duty  in  the  armed  forces ,  two  of  them  having 
each  served  for  four  years  in  the  Navy  and  the  youngest  for  three  years 
in  the  Army.  Naturally,  I  wanted  to  come  home,  too,  and  on  December  7th, 
19^5,  1  was  demobilized.  There  was  no  question  as  to  who  was  best  fitted 
to  become  the  next  Director,  Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve.  Katherine 
Towle  had  a  distinguished  record  and  her  talent  for  leadership  was  veil 
known  in  the  Corps. 

Leadership  is  a  quality  difficult  to  define,  but  not  difficult  to 
recognize.   It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  ability  to  see  what  needs 
to  be  done  and  to  play  one's  own  part  in  it;  and  even  more  important, 
the  ability  to  describe  what  ought  to  be  done  so  clearly  that  other 
people  will  want  to  do  their  share  also.  Katherine  Towle  had  this 
quality,  and  on  December  7th,  19^*5,  she  was  promoted  to  full  Colonel 
and  made  Director  of  the  Women's  Reserve.  Upon  demobilization  six  months 
later,  she  returned  to  Berkeley,  having  received  the  Navy  Commendation 
Medal,  as  well  as  the  World  War  II  and  American  Theatre  medals. 

In  the  summer  of  19^8,  her  work  at  the  University  of  California  was 
interrupted  by  a  summons  from  the  Marine  Corps.   Congress  had  Just 
passed  a  law  permitting  women  to  become  members  of  the  Regular  Establishments 
of  the  armed  forces.  To  civilians  this  does  not  mean  much,  but  it  was 
a  shock  to  some  of  the  men  in  the  Services,  although  the  Services  them 
selves  had  requested  the  law. 

Women  now  became  directly  competitive  with  career  men,  whereas  they 
were  all  Reservists  during  World  War  II  and  presumably  would  go  back  home 
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as  soon  as  it  ended  and  stay  there  I   It  was  a  ticklish  situation  and 
much  would  depend  on  the  ability  and  tact  of  the  first  Director  of 
Women,  United  States  Marine  Corps.   The  Commandant  at  that  time, 
General  Gates,  did  not  know  Colonel  Towle  personally,  but  she  had 
left  such  a  fine  record  behind  her  that  he  asked  her  to  come  back  and 
assume  this  responsibility.  She,  therefore,  returned  to  duty  in  the 
Marine  Corps  in  19^8,  and  served  for  nearly  five  years  more.   Under 
her  direction,  the  women  who  wished  to  make  a  career  of  the  military 
profession  were  guided  into  many  interesting  and  useful  positions  and 
became  accepted  by  the  Corps . 

Until  recently,  Women  Marine  Officers  had  to  retire  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five  years  and  in  due  uime,  this  moment  arrived.   The  Marine 
Corps  was  sorry  to  see  Colonel  Towle  go  and  it  paid  her  its  finest 
tributes.  She  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  highest  decoration 
given  to  women  by  the  Marine  Corps ,  and  the  citation  included  in  her 
own  "history"  shows  what  the  Marine  Corps  thought  of  her.   She  was  also 
tendered  a  Retreat  Review.  These  Reviews  are  very  impressive  affairs. 
They  are  conducted  by  the  special  ceremonial  detachment  at  Marine 
Barracks  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  led  by  the  famous  Marine  Band.  As  the 
drill  ground  is  directly  bacx  of  the  Commandant's  house,  he  usually 
watches  the  ceremony.  But  the  honor  of  being  the  Reviewing  Officer  is 
one  that  is  carefully  cherisned  and  offered  to  very  few  people.   The 
Marine  Corps  took  pleasure  in  recognizing  one  of  its  distinguished  officers 
by  tendering  this  honor  to  Colonel  Katherine  A.  Towle. 

There  was  another  nice  touch  in  connection  with  her  retirement,  and 
this  came  from  the  newspapers.   The  Washington  correspondents  are  selected 
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from  among  the  smartest  and  ablest  journalists  available,  but  a  few 
years  in  the  capital  city  makes  them  rather  cynical.  They  had, 
however,  seen  Colonel  Towle  at  many  functions  around  Washington,  had 
noticed  her  dignity  and  charm,  had  sensed  her  rare  quality  and  enjoyed 
it.  In  their  book,  the  retirement  of  a  Woman  Director  is  not  very 
important  news  and  it  usually  rates  only  a  small  paragraph  on  an 
inconspicuous  page.   But  when  they  heard  that  Colonel  Towle  was 
leaving,  they  gave  her  a  two-column  picture  of  the  Commandant  awarding 
her  the  Legion  of  Merit  under  the  cheerful  and  affectionate  caption, 
"So  Long,  Colonel  Kate." 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  served  with  her,  and  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  have  been  given  the  opportunity  of  writing  this  intro 
duction  to  her  memoirs. 


RUTH  CHENEY  STKEE'fER 
Colonel,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (Retired) 


Morristown,  New  Jersey 
December,  1969 
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INT3RVI3W  HISTORY 


The  memoirs  of  Katherine  A.  Towle,  Dean  of  Students, 
Emeritus,  arc  part  of  the  University  History  Series 
supported  by  the  Alumni  Foundation. 


Dates  of 
Interviews: 


Location: 


August  10,  196? 
August  2*4-,  1967 
August  31,  1967 
September  !*>,  1967 
October  12,  1967 


October  19 ,  196? 
October  26,  1967 
November  10,  1967 
November  17.  1967 
December  8,  1967 


In  addition,  conversations  about  editing  and 
the  collection  of  documents  took  place  during 
1968.   Early  in  her  career,  r-iiss  Towle  had 
worked  as  an  editor  at  the  University  rress, 
and  consequently  handled  the  organizing  and 
editing  of  her  memoirs  herself.   She  also 
prepared  a  collection  of  supplementary 
documents  for  deposit  in  the  Bancroft 
Library. 


The  interviews  took  place  in  the  study  of 
Towle's  hillside  home  at  the  top  of  Dwight 
Way  in  Berkeley.   The  morning  sessions  were 
usually  two  hours  long,  interrupted  occasionally 
by  incoming  telephone  calls  or  her  long-eared 
dog's  investigation  of  the  turning  wheels  of 
the  tape  recorder.   Miss  Towle  spoke  easily 
of  her  wide  range  of  activities,  treating 
even  her  most  arduous  experiences  with  candor, 
detachment,  and  a  sparkling  wit  whose  point 
was  most  ofren  directed  at  herself.   Her 
zest  and  willingness  to  try  new  ventures 
were  evident  throughout  the  narrative 
and,  as  she  would  say,  "We  worked  very  hard, 
but  that's  all  part  of  the  job,  and  of 
course  I  did  enjoy  it." 


Interviewer:  Harriet  Nathan 


24-  July  1970 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

Jj-86   The   Bancroft   Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


THE  TOWLE  FAMILY 


Nathan:  Miss  Towle,  we  might  begin  with  something  about 
your  parents,  your  family. 

Towle:   Yes,  all  right.   That's  as  good  a  starting  point 
as  any.   I  really  don't  know  too  much  about  the 
Towles.  The  first  settler  in  this  country  by  the 
name  of  Towle  with  whom  I  am  connected — presumably 
all  the  Towles  as  a  matter  of  fact,  settled  in 
Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  I  think  about  1640.   He 
was  a  Philip,  one  !_  and  one  £,  Towle.  No  one  is 
quite  sure  Just  where  he  came  from.  I  believe  the 
ancestry  is  English. 

My  paternal  grandfather  came  from  Vermont. 
The  branch  of  the  family  to  which  I  belong  evidently 
went  from  New  Hampshire  across  the  border  to 
Vermont.  We  hear  early  stories  of  a  Brackett 
Towle,  who  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War — Lieutenant 
Colonel  Brackett  Towle — going  over  the  mountains 
from  New  Hampshire  on  a  sled  to  Vermont.   What  he 
was  doing  on  the  sled  and  how  he  got  the  sled  I 
wouldn't  know.   The  headstone  on  his  grave  in  East 
Corinth  indicates  that  he  was  born  in  1731 •  My 
branch  of  the  Towle  family  did  settle,  then,  in 
Vermont,  in  East  Corinth.   This  is  where  my  grand 
father  and  his  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  were 
all  born. 

Nathan:  What  was  your  grandfather's  name? 

Towle:   His  name  was  Allen,  A-double  1-e-n.  He  was  the  one 
who  came  to  California  arriving  in  January  of  1856. 
He  set  out  from  Vermont  in  December.  He  left  by 
boat  from  New  York  and  came  over  the  Panama  Isthmus. 
He  was  born  in  1833,  and  left  Vermont  in  1855.  So 
that  would  make  him  about  twenty-two,  wouldn't  it? 


From  Vermont  to  California 


Nathans  Did  he  indicate  why  he  came? 

Towle:   Yes.  He  apparently  was  quite  up  and  coming.  His 
mother's  family  had  an  ice  business  in  New  York 
and  he  had  been  sent  there,  after  he  finished  the 
Corinth  Academy,  to  go  to  work.  In  the  meantime 
his  father  had  discovered  copper  in  Corinth.  So 
this  boy,  young  Allen,  decided  to  go  back  home,  or 
was  sent  back  home  by  the  firm.  I  believe  there 
was  some  firm  or  some  group  of  people  who  put  up 
money  to  develop  this  mine,  and  they  sent  him  home 
to  look  after  their  interests.  Some  of  his  friends, 
or  townspeople  from  Corinth,  had  come  out  to 
California  in  the  gold  rush.  He  became  very  much 
interested  in  this  himself,  so  decided  to  go  to 
California. 

Nathans  So  it  was  the  mining. 

Towle t   Mining  drew  him  first,  but,  when  he  got  here  he 

became  very  much  Interested  in  lumber.  He  evidently 
worked  in  the  mines,  I  don't  know  how  long,  and 
accumulated  a  little  money.  Then  he  bought  from 
some  man  or  some  group  of  people,  sawmill  equipment 
and  went  to  work  up  around — Towle $s  Station  they 
called  it  in  those  days — where  Towle  was  finally 
situated.  That  was  Just  above  Dutch  Flat.  I  say 
"was"  because  now  there  really  isn't  anything  there. 
Highway  80  goes  right  through  everything,  all  the 
places  where  our  houses  stood.  But  it's  up  in  the 
foothills,  about  3300  feet  high.  Awfully  pretty 
country,  really,  at  least  it  was.  Do  you  know 
where  Lake  Alt a  is? 

Nathans  Yes. 

Towle s   Towle  is  a  mile  above  Lake  Alta.   It  was  on  the 
transcontinental  railroad.  My  grandfather  was 
smart  enough  to  recognize  the  fact  that  providing 
lumber  for  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  which  was 
about  to  be  established,  would  be,  probably,  a  very 
prosperous  and  desirable  thing.  I  gather  that  he 
did  prosper. 


Nathan:   Did  he  make  railroad  ties? 

Towle:   Yes.   He  made  railroad  ties  and  sold  them  for  the 
new  railroad.  And  one  of  the  wagon  roads  that  he 
put  in  through  that  country  was  where  the  old  mine 
was — it  went  into  the  Comstock  mines,  actually. 
He  was  still  interested  in  mining,  but  lumbering 
came  to  be  his  chief  interest. 

Nathan:   Did  he  prepare  any  timbers  for  mines? 

Towle:   Yes,  I  believe  he  did.  And  then  this  wagon  road 

that  led  into  the  Comstock  mines,  part  of  it  became 
the  bed  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  up  through 
the  mountains  there.  He  was  very  active.  He  sent 
for  his  two  brothers,  George  W.  and  Edwin,  to  come 
out  to  be  in  business  with  him.  Then  two  sisters 
arrived  some  time  later  and  married  and  settled  in 
California.  Well,  Towle  in  the  early  days  was 
mostly  just  a  sawmill  community.   Later  Towle  Brothers 
had  fifteen  sawmills  around  in  various  places  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

Nathan:  Was  there  a  lot  of  water  there?  Don't  the  logs 
require  water  for  moving  around? 

Towle:   They  brought  the  logs  out  almost  entirely  by 

railroad.  There  were  some  thirty  miles  of  narrow 
gauge  railroad  to  bring  out  the  logs.   It  was  quite 
an  operation,  I  gather.  Unfortunately,  my  grand 
father  died  the  year  before  I  was  born.  He  died  in 
1897,  and  I  was  born  in  1898,  so  that  I  never  knew 
him.  Everyone  says  that  he  was  a  very  fine  person — 
tall  and  handsome.   I  have  a  picture  of  him 
somewhere.  After  his  brothers  arrived,  they 
established  what  was  known  as  Towle  Brothers  Company, 
and  that  was  in  existence  until  October,  1966,  when 
we  dissolved  it  as  a  family  company. 

Nathan:  Was  that  a  lumbering  company? 

Towle:   Originally,  but  it  finally  became  a  private  holding 
company,  because  we  still  have  a  lot  of  land  around 
Towle  and  Soda  Springs  and  up  in  that  part  of 
California,  in  the  northern  part. 


The  Caboose  at  Dutch  Flat 


Nathan:  Do  you  ever  have  the  feeling  when  you  are  riding  on 
the  railroads,  that  you're  riding  over  your  grand 
father's  railroad  ties?  [Laughter] 

Towle:    I'm  afraid  those  were  gone  a  long  time  ago.   The 
lumber  was  also  used  in  those  early  days  to  build 
snowsheds,  you  see,  when  the  new  railroad  was  put 
through . 

At  a  Dutch  Flat  Fourth  of  July  Celebration  in 
1963  my  cousins  and  my  two  sisters  and  I — descendants 
of  the  original  Towle  brothers — gave  to  the  town  of 
Dutch  Flat  as  an  historical  site — an  exact  replica 
of  one  of  the  little  cabooses,  narrow-gauge  track 
and  all — that  used  to  run  on  the  narrow-gauge  railroad 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Towle  Brothers  Company  in 
their  hey-day  as  a  lumbering  concern  in  the  Sierra 
foothills. 

My  grandfather  had  arrived  at  just  the  right 
time  and  evidently  had  enough,  you  know,  gumption 
and  interest  and  ability  to  make  a  very  good  thing 
of  this.   In  early  1869,  he  was  married  in  Dutch  Flat 
to  Ella  Halsey,  whose  family  had  come  out  from  New 
York.   They  had  four  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  my  father — the  only  boy.  He  was  born  there. 

They  had  a  very  nice,  comfortable,  Victorian 
home.   In  fact,  the  three  brothers  all  built  homes 
in  Dutch  Flat  at  that  time,  because  it  was  so  close 
to  Towle,  and  then  later  on  they  all  built  homes  up 
in  Towle.   I  was  born  in  my  grandfather's  house  at 
Towle.  My  father  and  mother  were  living  there  then. 
My  grandfather  and  grandmother  also  had  built  a  very 
nice  home  in  Sacramento,  when  their  children  were 
fairly  young,  so  that  they  could  attend  the  schools 
and  have  other  advantages  of  city  living. 

Nathan:  I  see.  So  your  father  went  to  school  in  Sacramento. 

Towle:   Yes,  part  of  the  time.  Then  later  on  he  went  to 
St.  Matthews,  an  Episcopal  school  in  San  Mateo. 

Nathan:   What  was  your  father's  name? 


Towle:   My  father's  name  was  George  G.,  and  G.  was  for  Gould, 


The  Town  of  Towle 


Towle:   Of  course  my  grandfather's  house  Is  no  longer  in 

existence.  The  town  of  Towle  used  to  be,  as  I  said, 
called  Towle 's  Station,  and  then  later  it  was  just 
called  Towle;  it  was  on  the  main  railroad,  I  can 
remember  the  great  excitement,  when  I  was  a  child, 
of  the  transcontinental  train  going  through  Towle. 
Everybody  would  rush  out — I  think  it  went  through 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon;  that's  what  I 
remember  anyway — and  we  used  to  run  up  to  watch. 
This  was  a  great  thing  every  day,  you  know.  We'd 
go  up,  and  the  train  would  stop,  and  we'd  be  on  the 
platform,  and  wave  to  the  passengers.   [Laughter] 

Nathan:   I  still  feel  that  way  about  trains. 

Towle:   Yes.   I  do,  too.  I  think  children  today,  who  have 
no  experience  with  trains  at  all  and  don't  even 
know  what  It  is  to  ride  on  a  train  have  missed  an 
awful  lot,  because  there  is  a  sort  of  romance  about 
it  that  I  don't  think  you  get  any  other  way. 

How  my  father  and  mother  happened  to  live  in 
Towle  was  that  he  worked  for  his  father,  you  see. 
I  think  he  was  a  bookkeeper  for  the  business  in 
Towle.  By  that  time  Towle  had  a  hotel,  a  school, 
a  store,  a  town  hall  and  all,  and  many  houses  for 
the  men  and  their  families,  which  had  been  put  up 
by  the  company.  It  was  a  fairly  sizable  place. 
There  were  a  lot  of  men  who  worked  in  the  mills  who 
came  out  from  Vermont,  because  they  knew  that  my 
grandfather  was  being  successful,  and  was  glad  to 
have  them  come.  He  gave  work  to  a  lot  of  young 
Vermonters  who  came  out  to  settle  here. 

Nathan:   So  it  really  was  a  company  town. 

Towle:   Yes,  more  or  less.  Then  after  my  grandfather's 

death,  the  assets  of  the  business  itself,  like  the 


Towle:   mills  and  all,  were  sold  to  other  lumber  companies, 
one  in  Canada  and  I've  forgotten  where  else.   I 
think  some  here  in  the  West.  And  the  box  factory, 
which  the  Towle  brothers  had  in  Sacramento,  continued 
in  operation  for  many  years,  in  fact,  until  about 
I960  or  '59-   Of  course  I  inherited  an  interest  in 
this,  and  my  sisters  did  too,  through  mother  really; 
they  were  father's  interests,  but  he  died  before  she 
did.   The  box  factory  was  in  existence  from  about 
1852  although  the  Towle  brothers  didn't  acquire  it 
until  the  late  '50 's.   It  was  known  as  the  Capitol 
Box  Factory. 

Of  course,  as  you  know,  later  on,  boxes  were 
no  longer  needed,  very  much.  Everything  was  pretty 
much  plastic,  things  of  that  sort.  The  factory 
used  to  make  many  boxes  for  fruits  and  berries  and 
oranges,  but  the  business  really  couldn't  support 
itself  after  a  while,  and  we  decided  Just  to 
dissolve  it,  and  sell  the  building  and  equipment. 


Relatives  from  Sacramento  and  the  Mountains 


My  mother's  family,  I  don't  know  too  much 
about.   They  were  German-Swiss,  I  know  that.  My 
mother's  name  was  Kate  Meister,  and  her  mother  was 
German,  quite  German,  a  typical  matriarch,  and  her 
father  was  Swiss,  who  came  to  Sacramento  in  1850. 
I  never  met  my  grandfather,  my  maternal  grandfather, 
because  like  my  paternal  grandfather  he  died  before 
I  was  born.  My  grandmother  I  remember  vaguely.  But 
you  see  my  mother  died  a  week  after  I  was  born,  so 
that  I  didn't  know  my  mother's  family  particularly 
well.  I  see  a  few  of  them  who  are  left  in  Sacramento- 
they  came  from  Sacramento.  My  grandfather  Meister 
was  in  the  dairy  business  in  Sacramento  in  the  early 
days  and  his  son,  iny  uncle,  George  Meister,  who  died 
recently,  was  in  the  dairy  business  until  he  retired 
a  good  many  years  ago.   Then  my  father  married  again 
when  I  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  I  was 
brought  up  by  my  stepmother,  but  to  me  she  was  mother, 


Nathan:   Yes.  And  what  was  her  name? 

Towle:   Her  name  was  Brice,  Bertha  Brice.  And  she  was  a 
lovely,  wonderful  person.  Her  father  was  an 
Englishman  who  also  had  come  over  to  work  in  the 
mines,  apparently,  at  one  time.   I  don't  know  too 
much  about  him.  Els  name  was  James  Fletcher.   1 
had  an  older  sister  who  died;  she  was  four  years 
older  than  I.  She  died  when  she  was  eighteen,  so 
I  would  have  been  fourteen.  So  I  was  the  only  one 
of  the  first  marriage  living;  my  father  and  mother 
had  three  children  by  the  second  marriage.  I  have 
two  half-sisters  living  here  in  the  Bay  area,  and 
a  brother  who  died,  oh,  a  good  many  years  ago  now. 
So  that's  my  background. 

My  stepmother  was  born  in  California  also, 
in  Mokolumne  Hill  up  in  the  mountains.  So  we've 
come  from  the  mountain  areas,  the  foothill  areas, 
of  California. 

Nathan:   I  was  thinking  back  to  the  lumbering  at  Towle — is 
that  still  going  on,  or  has  that  come  to  an  end? 

Towle »   That  came  to  an  end  very  shortly  after  my  grand 
father's  death.  His  brother,  George,  who  became, 
after  grandfather  Towle *s  death,  a  sort  of  patriarch 
of  the  family,  carried  it  on  for  a  while  with  my 
father.   The  younger  brother,  Edwin,  died  fairly 
young,  and  then  my  great-uncle,  George,  decided — in 
discussion  with  my  father,  of  course,  who  had 
inherited  his  father's  interests  in  the  mills,  etc. 
along  with  his  sisters — that  they  would  give  it  up 
as  a  business,  and  they  evidently  had  very  good 
offers  from  other  lumber  companies.  My  great-uncle 
George  came  to  San  Francisco  and  lived  there  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  and  his  wife  had  no  children. 
At  least  they  had  a  child,  but  it  didn't  live.  They 
lived  on  Broadway  in  San  Francisco  for  many,  many 
years.  He  was  quite  elderly  when  he  died.   Father 
lived  in  Towle  that  year  or  so  after  the  death  of 
my  mother.   Then  not  too  long  after  his  second 
marriage  the  family  moved  to  East  Oakland,  and  we 
lived  there  until  1908,  I  believe  it  was,  when  we 
came  to  Berkeley. 

Nathan:   I  see.   So  your  own  parents  didn't  go  to  Sacramento. 
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Towle:   No.  My  father  lived  in  Sacramento  part  of  the  time 
when  he  was  a  boy,  because  his  father  and  mother 
had  their  home  there  and  used  to  go  up  to  Towle  then 
Just  for  the  summers,  you  see,  or  for  the  business. 
But  I  never  lived  in  Sacramento.  One  of  my  father's 
sisters  lived  there,  whom  we  used  to  visit  often. 
We  always  went  up  to  Towle  in  the  summer,  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  I  guess  until  about  the  second 
year  that  I  was  in  college,  and  then  we  didn't  go 
so  regularly. 

Nathan:   Is  it  a  place  that  you  still  have  some  affection 
for? 

Towle:   Oh,  yes.  Very  real  affection  for  it.  I  felt  sad 
the  old  house  was  torn  down  and  all,  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  one  was  living  there,  and  in 
some  ways  it  was  much  better  to  have  it  demolished 
than  to  have  it  Just  sort  of  go  to  pieces.  For  a 
while  we  had  someone  living  there,  but  it  became 
increasingly  more  difficult  to  find  someone  who  was 
willing  to  live  there  and  take  care  of  it.  Really, 
in  the  last  few  years  it  was  sort  of  falling  apart, 
not  too  much  was  done  with  it* 

Nathan:  How  did  your  family  determine  to  settle  in  Berkeley 
finally? 

Towle:   I  think  it  was  because  they  thought  the  schools 
would  be  good  for  us,  for  the  children.  And  it 
really  didn't  matter  to  my  father  too  much.  There 
was  the  Towle  Estate  Company,  also  a  family  holding 
company,  which  still  goes  on,  and  Towle  Brothers 
Company.  My  father  managed  both  and  had  an  office 
in  San  Francisco.  The  office  was  burned  out  during 
the  fire  and  earthquake.  We  were  living  in  East 
Oakland  then.  I  can  remember  my  father  insisting 
on  going  across  to  San  Francisco  to  see  if  he  could 
save  anything  out  of  the  office.  And,  of  course, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  building. 

Nathan:   Were  the  ferries  running  then? 

Towle:   The  ferries  were  running  then,  but  he  got  the  last 
one  back  to  Oakland  that  day  at  that  particular 
time. 


Nathan:   That  was  pretty  brave  of  him,  to  want  to  go  Into 
the  fire. 


Towle:   Yes.  Well,  he  wanted  to  see  what  he  could  save. 
Nathan:  Where  was  the  location  of  his  office? 

Towle:   I'm  trying  to  think  what  building  it  was.  I  think 
it  was  called  the  Poxcroft  Building,  and  I'm  not 
quite  sure  Just  where  that  was. 

Nathan:  But  that  was  leveled,  wasn't  it? 

Towle:   Well,  if  it  wasn't  leveled,  it  was  so  badly  gutted 
with  fire  that  things  were  destroyed,  because  I 
know  there  were  a  lot  of  things  in  our  home  for  a 
long  time  that  had  been  through  the  fire. 

Did  he  lose  all  his  business  records  and  that  sort 
of  thing? 

Some  of  them.  Yes,  I  think  he  did. 

Did  you  remember  seeing  the  city  on  fire? 

I  was  then  about  eight  years  old,  and  I  can  remember 
looking  out  from  our  house  and  seeing  the  red  in  the 
sky  from  where  we  were  in  East  Oakland.  I  think  I 
can  remember  the  earthquake  definitely  myself, 
because  of  course  I  was  old  enough  to.  But  I  don't 
remember  any  particular  sensations  except  that, 
because  we  didn't  know  what  it  was.  At  least  the 
children  didn't.  And  then,  of  course,  there  was 
all  the  excitement  about  what  was  happening  in 
San  Francisco. 

Nathan:   Did  you  go  over  to  see  the  city? 

Towle:   Not  right  away,  no.   I  was  taken  over  some  time 

later  to  see  it.  But  my  impressions  of  it  are  not 
very  vivid. 

Nathan:   Were  there  people  coming  to  East  Oakland  from  the 
city  to  be  looked  after? 

Towle:   Yes.   That's  right. 


Nathan : 

Towle : 
Nathan : 
Towle: 
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Schools  In  Berkeley 


Nathan : 
Towle : 


Nathan : 
Towle : 

Nathan : 
Towle: 


Nathan : 
Towle i 


So  then  your  family  moved  to  Berkeley? 

A  little  later.   The  fire  and  earthquake  were  in 
1906,  and  my  brother  was  born  in  December  of  that 
year,  so  we  were  still  living  in  Oakland  at  that 
time.   I  think  we  actually  didn't  come  to  Berkeley 
until  1908.  I  went  to  the  old  Franklin  School  in 
Bast  Oakland. 

I'm  quite  certain  the  family's  decision  to 
move  was  because  of  the  schools,  and  Berkeley  was 
then  a  very  attractive  place  to  live.  We  rented 
a  house  on  what  was  then  called  Elmwood  Avenue. 
It's  now  Ashby  Place.  You  know,  it's  down  there 
off  College  Avenue.  Those  were  Just  nothing  but 
fields,  you  know.  There  were  a  few  houses,  ours 
among  them.  We  rented  the  house  from  some  people 
here  in  Berkeley.  And  then  later  on,  two  years 
later,  my  father  bought  a  lot  on  Webster  Street. 
That's  one  block  over — in  that  same  area.  And  that 
was  even  more  remote — nothing  around  it,  and  we 
built  a  house  there.  We  lived  there  for  many  years, 
Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  father  died  in  19^1 , 
and  mother  continued  to  live  there  until  she  bought 
her  little  house  on  Derby  Street  during  the  war. 
She  lived  in  the  big  house  at  least  three  years, 
I  guess,  after  his  death,  two  years  anyway. 

I  don't  know  if  I  have  your  brother's  name. 


Allen. 
Allen. 


John  Allen,  but  he  was  always  known  as 


So  you  then  grew  up  mostly  in  Berkeley? 

I  grew  up  mostly  in  Berkeley.  Yes,  I'm  a  product 
primarily  of  the  Berkeley  schools.  As  I  told  you, 
I  was  in  the  Franklin  School  in  East  Oakland,  and 
then  when  we  moved,  to  Berkeley  I  went  to  the 
Emerson  School. 

Oh,  you  did. 

Yes,  indeed.   I'm  an  Emerson  graduate. 
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Nathan:   That  must  have  been  the  old  Emerson  School. 

Towle:   Yes,  the  old  Emerson.   I  think  I  was  In  about  the 
fifth  grade  when  I  came  there.  I  don't  remember 
exactly,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it's  about  then. 

Ma than:   Are  you  one  of  those  who  remember  teachers  In 
grammar  school? 

Towle:    Well,  I  can  remember  some.   I  can  remember  one  I 

thought  was  simply  wonderful,  and  I  was  sure  then, 
you  know,  that  she  must  have  been  quite  old.  Miss 
Juth  was  her  name.   In  fact,  all  the  children 
thought  she  was  wonderful.  She  was  so  pretty,  but 
she  seemed  older  than  I  don't  know  what  to  us.   I 
think  she  probably  was  Just  out  of  college,  [laughter] 
with  her  first  teaching  Job.  The  Emerson  School — 
we  only  went  I  think  to  the  seventh  grade  there — 
and  then  the  McKinley  School  was  where  we  went  as 
sort  of  a  Junior  high  school.   The  old  building  is 
still  there  down  here  on  Dwight  Way.  You  know,  it's 
the  continuation  high  school.   It's  practically 
falling  down,  in  fact,  I  think  it's  been  condemned. 

Nathan:   Probably.   But  I  think  it's  still  in  use  anyway. 

Towle:   Well,  it's  in  use  for  something.  But  that  was  where 
I  went  for  what  I  suppose  now  is  called  the  Junior 
high  school.   I  don't  know  that  we  called  it  a 
Junior  high  school  then.  And  then  from  there  I  went 
to  Berkeley  High  School,  the  old  Berkeley  High  School, 
at  the  same  location,  however,  as  the  present  one. 
And  graduated  from  there  in  December,  1915 •   I  stayed 
out  six  months  before  going  to  college  in  the  fall 
semester.   I  never  had  any  idea  of  going  anywhere 
else  except  to  the  University  of  California.   There 
was  never  any  question  in  my  mind,  and  my  family 
never  even  discussed  it.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  we  were  going  to  Berkeley. 

Towle:   Had  any  of  the  other  members  of  your  family  gone  to 
the  University  of  California? 

Towle:   No.   I  was  the  first  one.   Well,  one  of  my  uncles 
by  marriage  was  a  graduate  of  the  University.   One 
of  my  father's  sisters  married  a  man  who  had 
graduated  from  the  University,  class  of  1903-   But 
we  had  no  direct  connection.   My  father  didn't  go  to 
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Nathan: 
lowle ; 


Towle:    college,  and  mother  had  gone  to  the  San  Jose  State 
Normal  School.  She  had  taught  before  she  married 
my  father.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  my  father  was 
first  married  in  1892  to  Kate  Meister,  and  then  his 
second  marriage  was  in  about  1899.   But  mother  had 
been  teaching  for  two  years  after  she  finished  the 
normal  school  in  San  Jose.   It's  a  forerunner,  you 
know,  of  what  is  now  San  Jose  State  College. 

Were  you  an  avid  reader  in  your  school  days? 

I  read  a  great  deal — I  liked  to  read — when  I  was  a 
child,  and  I  like  to  read  now,  except  I'm  not  able 
to  very  much,  because  I  have  an  eye  impediment  which 
prevents  me  from  doing  much  reading.   I  was  always 
a  good  student.   I  wasn't  Phi  Beta  Kappa  unfortunately, 
but  that  was  because  I  got  off  to  a  bad  start  in  my 
sophomore  year.   I  was  not  very  well,  and  instead  of 
stopping,  taking  leave,  and  having  my  tonsils  out, 
which  were  part  of  the  trouble,  I  allowed  myself  to 
get  three  C's  or  the  equivalent  thereof.   [Laughter] 
Yes,  I  had  to  drop  down  to  quite  a  light  load,  but 
I  only  got  C's  in  9  units,  and  of  course  that  just 
did  that  to  my  record. 

Nathan:   Isn't  it  curious,  after  all  the  distinctions  of  a 
lifetime,  that's  the  thing  that  you  remember? 
[Laughter] 

Towle:   That's  the  thing  I  remember.  That's  right.  Otherwise 
my  record  is  really  very  good.   [Laughter] 

Nathan:   But  there's  something  so  inexorable  about  an  academic 
record. 

Towle:   Once  it's  there,  there's  nothing  you  can  do  about  it. 
But  I  loved  my  four  years  in  the  University.  Oh, 
I  stayed  out  those  six  months  because  my  family,  and 
I  think  my  mother  particularly — my  father  didn't 
care  whether  I  went  in  the  winter  or  not — but  mother 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  and  that  I  would  enjoy 
the  University  more  by  going  in  with  a  regular  class, 
and  I  think  she  was  absolutely  right. 
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Hiah  School  Activities 


Nathan:   When  you  were  in  high  school,  were  you  involved  in 
the  school  paper? 

Towle:   Yes.  Oh,  I  was  involved  in  the  school  paper,  and  I 
was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  high  school 
graduation. 

Nathan:   Who  was  the  principal  then? 

Towle:   Mr.  Biedenbach.   Carl  Biedenbach.  He  was  the 

principal  for  years  of  the  Berkeley  High  School. 

Nathan:  And  do  you  remember  what  you  talked  about  in  your 
speech? 

Towle:  As  I  recall,  it  was  "Opportunity  and  Obligation" — 
something  original  like  that  I  Oh,  and  I  was  on  a 
debating  team  in  high  school. 

Nathan:   That  must  have  been  fun. 

Towle:   That  was  kind  of  fun.  I  can  only  recall  two  debates. 
One  of  them  was  quite  exciting,  and  I  don't  even 
remember  what  we  debated  on.  But  one  of  the  judges 
for  the  debate  was  from  Auburn,  who  had  graduated 
from  the  University.  I  don't  recall  which  side  won, 
but  I  do  remember  the  incident.  The  debate  was  held 
in  the  Berkeley  High  School  auditorium. 

Nathan:  Oh,  that's  really  quite  impressive.  And  I  guess 
there  must  have  been  yearbooks  surely. 

Towle:   Yes.   Olla  Podrida  it  was  called. 

Nathan:   It's  still  the  same,  sometimes  called  The  Pod. 

Towle:   Is  that  Just  the  same?  Someone  told  me  they  had 

looked  at  an  old  Olla  Podrida  not  long  ago  [laughter] 
and  discovered  my  picture.  I  can't  Imagine  what  we 
looked  like.   I  had  braids  around  my  head  as  I  recall 
it.  You  know,  like  this.   [Gesturing]  We  wore  our 
hair  that  way. 


Towle:        As  for  the  six  months  between  high  school  and 
college,  don't  ask  me  what  I  was  doing.  I  really 
don't  remember.   I  probably  took  music  lessons;  we 
all  took  music  lessons. 

Nathan:   Piano? 

Towle:   Piano.   Oh,  yes.   Until  I  went  to  college  I  took 
music  lessons  regularly,  so  I'm  sure  I  was 
practicing. 

Nathan:   Do  you  play  still  at  all? 

Towle:   No.   I  haven't  played  for  years.   That  is  one  of  the 
things  I  thought  itaybe  I  would  do,  but  I  haven't 
done  it  yet. 

Nathan:   It's  tempting. 

Towle:   I  think  I  would  enjoy  it. 

Nathan:  Were  you  interested  in  athletics  at  all? 

Towle:  No,  I  was  not  an  athlete.  I  used  to  play  tennis, 
but  was  not  really  an  athlete  in  any  sense  of  the 
word. 
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•THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CALIFORNIA  AT  BERKELEY 


Nathan:   So  you  went  to  Gal  then,  in  the  fall. 

Towle:   I  went  to  the  University  in  September,  1916 — no  it 
was  August,  because  we  were  on  that  semester  basis; 
you  went  in  August  and  got  through  before  Christmas. 

Nathan:  At  that  time  did  you  feel  that  you  knew  most  of  the 
people  in  your  class? 

Towle:   Well,  I  think  that  you  did.  have  that  feeling.  I'm 
perfectly  certain  that  if  I  ever  go  to  a  class 
reunion,  which  so  far  I  have  avoided  [laughter]... 

Nathan:  That's  very  cagey  of  you. 

Towle:   If  I'm  still  around  when  we  have  our  fiftieth 

which  won't  be  long,  1970,  I  may  go  then,  because 
I  shall  be  very  curious  to  see  how  everybody's 
weathered  the  years.   [Laughter] 

Nathan:   Well,  let  me  encourage  you.  Somehow  you  feel 

better,  I  think,  because  everybody  looks  Just  about 
the  way  they  ought  to.   [Laughter] 

Towle:   So  I  can't  spoil  my  record  by  going  to  a  reunion 
until  the  fiftieth.   [Laughter]  Well,  anyhow,  as 
I  remember  it,  we  had  a  very  good  class.  Oh,  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  that  I  knew  very  well  in  the 
class.  You  know,  I  don't  think  that  we  ever  thought 
about  whether  the  University  was  large  or  small.  Of 
course,  it  was  comparatively  small  then.  There 
couldn't  have  been  more  than  2,000  in  my  class,  and 
I'm  not  sure  there  were  even  that  many  in  the  1920 
class.   That's  about  the  way  the  classes  ran.   I  was 
in  everything;  and  had  a  wonderful  time. 

Nathan:  Yes.   I  looked  at  that  list  of  your  activities,  and 
I  wondered  how  you  managed  to  keep  up  your  good 
scholastic  average,  because  I  don't  think  you  missed 
a  thing. 
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Towle: 


Nathan : 
Towle: 


No,  I  didn't  miss  much,  I  assure  you.  And  I  enjoyed 
everything  about  college.  Students  now  would 
consider  me  terribly  square,  you  know,  because  I 
just  did  all  the  things  that  one  did  in  college. 
[Laughter] 

Maybe  you  knew  something  they  don't  know. 
Well,  maybe  I  did. 


Sororities  Then  and  Now 


Nathan:  How  did  you  get  started  in  publications? 

Towle:   While  I  was  in  college,  I  had  been  on  the  paper, 

on  the  Dally  Califomlan,  oh,  I  guess  ever  since  I 
was  a  freshman.  You  see,  that  was  one  thing  that 
the  sororities  did  at  that  time.  They  insisted  you 
go  out  for  some  extracurricular  activity.  I  joined 
the  Thetas,  the  Kappa  Alpha  Thetas.   Nobody  thought 
much  about  whether  you  belonged  to  a  sorority  or 
not,  except  that  all  my  friends  did.  Most  of  the 
students  I  knew,  most  of  the  young  people  whom  I 
knew  then,  were  associated  with  fraternities  and 
sororities,  no  particular  reason,  except  that  they 
were.  I  enjoyed  icy  association  with  the  Theta  house 
very  much.  I  was  president  of  the  chapter  my  senior 
year  and  lived  there.  The  other  three  years  I  lived 
at  home,  but  was  at  the  house  a  great  deal  and 
around  at  other  people's  houses  too,  you  know.  It 
was  a  very  real  give  and  take  in  those  days,  and  we 
had  fun  running  in  and  out  of  each  other's  sorority 
houses.  Of  course,  we  didn't  go  running  into  the 
fraternity  houses,  as  they  do  now.  We  knew  lots  of 
fraternity  men;  we  knew  lots  of  other  men.   I  would 
say  that  the  fraternities  and  sororities  at  that 
time  were  quite  influential  on  the  campus.   It  just 
happened  that  way.  And  of  course  now  the  whole  tenor 
has  changed,  and  I  think  this  is  probably  a  very 
good  thing. 

Nathan:   When  you  were  a  young  person,  as  a  member  of  a 

sorority,  did  you  have  any  feeling  about  exclusion? 
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Towle:   It  bothered  me,  and  I  know  It  bothered  others  In 
our  chapter,  when  we  didn't  take  somebody  whom  we 
felt  would  be  very  unhappy  about  it.  This  happened 
all  the  time.  But  you  know  when  you're  young,  and 
you're  doing  things  yourself,  you  don't  dwell  too 
much  on  these  questions,  as  much  as  you  should, 
probably,  or  as  much  as  young  people  do  today.   I 
Just  don't  know.   I  think  we  didn't  like  the  system 
particularly,  but  we  didn't  know  what  to  do  about 
it. 

I  really  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  anything, 
and  I  think  a  lot  of  us  felt  that  way  at  the  time. 
I  still  believe  that  fraternities  and  sororities 
have  a  place  on  the  campus  for  certain  types  of 
students,  particularly  those  who  feel  lost  in  a  big 
campus  situation.  I  think  they  can  offer  something 
to  students,  if  they're  properly  run  and  are  in 
tune  with  the  times.  But  I  think  the  exclusive  part 
is  bad — of  course  many  feel  they  are  exclusive  when 
they  really  aren't  any  longer,  and  shouldn't  be. 

Nathan:  No.  There  has  certainly  been  a  policy  change  in 
recent  years. 

Towle:   Oh,  yes,  and  to  everyone's  benefit. 
Nathan:  What  do  you  feel  were  your  benefits? 

Towle:   For  one  thing  I  made  many  very  close  friends,  whom 
I've  continued  to  enjoy.  All  the  years  that  I  was 
working  I  didn't  see  very  much  of  some  of  them,  but 
they're  friends  whom  I  have  always  kept.  And  I 
think  that  this  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  Now 
that  I'm  older  and  all,  I've  made  so  many  other 
friends  that  that  part  doesn't  enter  into  it 
particularly.  I  have  Just  as  many  friends  who  never 
were  members  of  a  sorority  as  I  have  friends  who 
were.   In  fact,  most  of  my  classmates  aren't  here, 
so  I  don't  see  them  often  any  more  in  any  event. 

Speaking  of  policy  changes  concerning 
fraternities  and  sororities,  as  we  were  a  moment 
ago,  I  consider  one  of  my  major  accomplishments  to 
be  my  involvement  for  over  five  years  (1959-6*0  in 
helping  to  bring  about  the  acceptance  of  the 
University's  policy  on  non-discrimination  in  living 
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Towle:   groups  as  stated  by  the  Regents  and  President  Kerr, 
especially  as  it  applied  to  fraternal  groups. 

Those  were  difficult  days  and  I  was  attacked 
many  times  by  old-line  alumni  advisers  of  those 
groups  for  my  support  of  the  requirement  that  active 
chapter  presidents  be  required  to  sign,  as  a 
condition  for  "recognition11  by  the  University,  an 
affidavit  certifying  that  members  are  selected  for 
membership  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed. 
To  the  great  credit  of  the  student  chapters,  there 
was  practically  no  dissent  among  them,  but  with  the 
strong  hold  that  national  officers  exercise  over 
college  chapters,  particularly  among  the  sororities, 
there  was  much  bitterness  and  often  acrimony — at 
times  approaching  open  warfare.  That  we  came  out 
of  it  reasonably  intact  and  with  one  hundred  percent 
of  the  active  chapter  presidents  finally  signing  the 
certificate  by  our  holding  steadfastly  to  the 
"winds  of  change,"  was  no  mean  achievement.   I  under 
stand  that  there  are  still  grumblings  from  a  few 
die-hards. 

Nathan:   I  wondered  whether  you  picked  up  any  ideas  In  the 
sorority  about  working  with  women  or  organizing 
people? 

Towle:   Not  really,  I  think,  but  I  did  enjoy,  for  instance, 
being  president  of  my  chapter  house.   I've  always 
liked  administrative  work,  and  have  had  a  kind  of  a 
flair  for  it,  too.  Not  that  being  president  of  a 
sorority  house  is  particularly  administrative,  but 
It  does  mean  handling  people. 

Nathan:  The  personal  relationships  are  important. 

Towle:   Yes,  the  personal  relationships,  and  I've  always 
liked  being  with  people  and  am  interested  in  what 
makes  them  tick. 
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Campus  Recollections 


Nathan : 
Towle: 


Nathan : 
Towle: 

Nathan : 
Towle : 

Nathan : 
Towle : 


Did  your  literary  interest  then  continue  in  college? 
Yes,  I  suppose  you  could  call  it  that. 

You've  also  asked  how  I  became  interested  in 
political  science*  I  don't  really — well,  I  do 
know.  I  really  had  planned  to  go  into  law  school, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  admitted  to  law 
school.  You  see  the  requirements  were  different 
from  what  they  are  now.  You  took  a  couple  of  years 
of  undergraduate  work,  and  then  as  a  junior  were 
admitted  to  the  lew  school  for  pre-legal  work,  they 
called  it.   I  was  admitted  to  that. 


You  know  where 


Was  it  Boalt  Hall  then? 

Yes.  But  it  wasn't  where  it  is  now. 
California  Hall  is? 

Yes. 


Well,  it  was  that  little  building  next  to  it.   I 
think — what  do  they  call  that  now,  Durant  Hall? 

I  think  so.  But  even  in  19*H,  which  was  my  class, 
law  students  were  still  there. 

Were  they  still  there?  I've  forgotten  when  they 
went  up  here  on  Bancroft  to  the  law  complex.  Of 
course,  when  I  was  in  college,  the  campus  was  so 
entirely  different  from  what  it  is  now.  Harmon  Gym, 
for  example,  was  on  the  edge  of  Strawberry  Creek, 
where  Dwinelle  is.  Harmon  Gymnasium  was  the  men's 
gym,  but  it  was  also  the  meeting  place  for  every 
thing.   I  suppose  it  would  be  like  Wheeler 
Auditorium,  only  more  so,  because  there  wasn't 
anything  else.  It  was  the  biggest  place  on  the 
campus  for  indoor  meetings.  Wheeler  Hall  was 
finished  Just  about  the  time  I  came  to  college.  I 
had  classes  in  old  North  Hall,  too.  And  that  was, 
as  you  know,  eventually  torn  down  to  make  way  for 
the  Library  Annex.   I  can  remember  taking  a  German 
class — I  think  it  was  a  German  class — in  old  North 
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Towle:   Hall.   You  had  tc  go  through  various  rooms  to  get 
to  your  class. 

Nathan:  Like  a  railroad  flat? 

Towle:   Yes.   You  didn't  go  in  from  a  hallway.   You  had 

better  be  on  time  too,  you  know,  because  otherwise 
you  disturbed  other  classes.   [Laughter]  And  there 
was  a  regular  stove  in  the  room. 

Nathan:  A  wood  burning  or  coal  stove? 

Towle:   A  wood  burning  or  coal  stove  or  something.   That 
was  in  old  North  Hall. 

Nathan:   It  was  built  almost  like  a  residence  in  the 
mountains. 

Towle:   Well,  there  were  several  buildings  like  that.  Budd 
Hall,  I'm  trying  to  think  whether  the  Stephens 
Union  was  built  on  that  land  or  whether  it  was 
farther  along — it  was  over  in  that  general  direction, 
and  I  remember  having  zoology  in  that  building. 
Then,  of  course,  the  Campanile  was  there,  and 
fairly  new,  but  Bacon  Hall  was  still  there  and  the 
old  red  brick  engineering  building.   Of  course 
South  Hall  was  there,  and  North  Hall.   The  original 
buildings,  that  whole  complex  was  there. 

Nathan:   Was  the  Doe  Library  there? 

Towle:   Yes,  it  was  there.  They  built  on  a  periodical 

room,  as  I  recall  it,  and  then  later  on,  you  see, 
that  whole  complex,  where  I  guess  the  Oral  History 
Office  is  now.  Aren't  you  up  on  the  fourth  floor 
in  the  newer  part  of  the  library? 

Nathan:   Yes,  in  that  annex. 

Towle:   I  don't  remember  just  when  that  was  built.   I  was 
out  of  college  when  that  went  up. 

Nathan:  Yes.  Well,  I  think  that's  been  built  recently,  you 
know,  within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

Towle:   Yes,  it  has  been.  In  my  time,  California  Hall  was 
the  center  of  activity  because  that's  where  the 
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Towle:   President's  office  was,  and  the  Dean  of  Women  and 
the  Dean  of  Undergraduates,  and  the  Recorder's 
Office,  as  we  knew  it,  and  the  Comptroller.   Mr. 
Sutton,  James  Sutton,  was  the  recorder. 

The  campus  was  much  more  wooded,  had  much  more 
green  space  about  it  than  it  does  now,  though  I  must 
say  that  I  think  that  they've  done  an  amazingly  good 
Job  with  the  campus  and  with  the  landscaping,  con 
sidering  how  many  buildings  had  to  be  put  into  the 
original  campus  itself.  The  part  that  I  felt  saddest 
about,  I  think,  was  when  they  had  to  take  the 
Botanical  Garden  down  in  that  swale  in  front  of  the 
library,  you  know.   That  was  a  beautiful  garden  to 
look  at  and  to  walk  through.   Of  course  that  had  to 
be  taken  for  park ing I 

Nathan:   That  was  Just  north  of  the  library? 

Towle:   It's  where  there's  a  great  parking  lot  below 
Haviland  Hall  and  down  next  to  the  temporary 
buildings  where  I  guess  the  counselling  center  and 
all  those  people  are  now. 

Nathan:  That  was  before  my  time;  I  never  knew  it  had  a 
garden. 

Towle:   No,  you  wouldn't  have.   Now,  I  don't  know  when  the 
parking  area  was  put  in  there,  but  the  Botanical 
Garden  has  been  gone  a  long  time.  And  then  the 
little  observatory  was  up  there  on  a  hill.   I  didn't 
get  onto  the  north  side  of  the  campus  very  much.  I 
didn't  seem  to  have  classes  over  there.   Then  the 
old  Hearst  Gymnasium  for  women  was  on  the  corner  of 
Bancroft  and  College — it  was  a  Maybeck  building, 
very  attractive — that's  the  one  that  burned  down  in 
1921  or  somewhere  in  there.   It  was  after  I  was  out 
of  college,  but  I  was  around  Berkeley  then  and  on 
the  campus.   That  burned  down,  and  Mr.  Hearst  gave 
them  money  for  the  present  gymnasium  in  honor  of  his 
mother.   But  the  campus  at  that  time  Just  went  to 
Sather  Gate. 

Nathan:   Yes,  of  course. 

Towle:   You  see,  I  mean  actually  to  Sather  Gate. 
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Nathan:  And  outside  Sather  Gate  was... 

Towle:   Oh,  there  was  that  whole  commercial  part  of 

Telegraph  Avenue.  Of  course  Sproul  Hall  wasn't 
there  until  much  later.  And  along  Telegraph  to 
Sather  Gate  were  all  stores  and  little  shops. 

Nathan:   I  remember  the  little  dress  shops. 

Towle:    Yes.   Dress  shops  and  places  to  eat,  and  the 

original  Black  Sheep  restaurant  was  there  in  that 
block  on  the  east  side  of  the  street. 

Nathan i  And  the  Varsity. 

Towle:   And  the  Varsity  was  on  the  corner  of  Bancroft  and 
Telegraph.   In  my  day  that  was  the  great  meeting 
place  after  two  o'clock  classes.  You  went  over 
there  and  met  all  your  pals.   I  remember  a  friend 
and  I  used  to  go — how  we  stood  it  for  a  whole 
semester  I  will  never  know — but  I  recall  that  we 
went  practically  every  week  day  afternoon  after  our 
two  o'clock  class — that  would  be  a  little  after 
three — and  got  a  chocolate  sundae. 

Nathan:   You  did?  And  you  didn't  lose  your  figure  forever? 
[Laughter] 

Towle:    I  remember  that  so  clearly — funny  little  things  like 
that,  you  know.   All  the  people  came  in  there. 


Campus  Affairs  and  World  War  I 


Towle:        One  of  the  things  which  people  always  ask  me — 
students  always  used  to  ask  me — what  was  it  like  on 
the  campus  when  you  were  a  student?  Did  you  do 
certain  things?  Were  you  interested  in  what  went 
on  outside,  and  all  this  sort  of  thing?  It's  been 
an  awfully  long  time  since  I  was  in  college,  and 
your  memory  plays  tricks  on  you. 


Towle:        But  I  think  there's  absolutely  no  comparison 
as  far  as  my  college  generation  and  the  present 
college  generation  go,  for  instance,  in  the  interest 
in  things  around  them.   We  were  very  much 
circumscribed — almost  entirely — by  Just  campus 
affairs,  and  the  outside  world  didn't  mean  so  much 
to  us  in  terms  of  affecting  our  particular  lives. 
Now  there  were  two  incidents  when  I  was  an  under 
graduate  which  more  or  less  belie  that  statement. 

And  those  were  first,  World  War  I,  and  the 
United  States'  involvement  in  it.   Of  course,  it 
haa  a  short  duration,  but  the  training  of  the 
R.O.T.C.  units  was  there  on  the  campus. 

Nathan:   You  saw  them  drilling? 

Towle:   Oh,  yes.   We  used  to  go  to  the  parades.  Of  course, 
we  knew  so  many  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  unit, 
and  they  had  a  drill  field — well,  I'm  trying  to 
think  where  it  would  be  on  the  present  campus. 

Nathan:   Is  it  where  Dwinelle  is  now? 

Towle:   Yes,  it  was  down  in  there,  down  in  that  general  area. 
I  can't  pinpoint  Just  exactly  where  it  was,  because 
there  was  a  street  that  ran  down  from  Sather  Gate. 
Down  on  the  corner,  for  instance,  was  the  Y.W.C.A. 
and  then  farther  on  down  was  Stiles  Hall,  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Now  those  were  really  off  campus;  they  were  on 
Allston  Way,  but  not  actually  on  campus.  All  the 
drilling  and  training  of  the  men  must  have  taken 
place  either  where  the  Life  Sciences  Building  is, 
down  in  that  part — because  the  Life  Sciences  Building 
wasn't  there  then — or  farther  down  toward  the  entrance, 
the  west  entrance,  which  was  not  as  it  is  now.  In 
other  words,  I  can't  quite  remember,  or  I  may  be 
even  way  off,  and  it  may  have  been  over  near  Edwards 
Stadium,  the  track  stadium,  down  in  there. 

In  any  event  we  used  to  go  down  to  see  the  men 
drill,  and  there  was  a  parade  usually.   I  don't 
think  it  was  every  night,  but  there  was  a  parade 
at  least  once  a.  week,  and,  of  course,  all  the  girls 
used  to  go  down  and  see  friends  drilling,  and  this 
was  a  great  excitement.   Also  a  great  many  people 
from  Berkeley,  the  townspeople,  were  interested  in 
this. 


Nathan:   Did  they  have  a  band  too? 

Towle:   Oh,  yes.   I  think  so.   I  think  we  had  the  works, 
and  we  were  all  very  thrilled  about  this. 

Then  the  other  thing,  of  course,  was  the  flu 
epidemic  of  1913.  Every  available  space  on  campus 
was  used  for  taking  care  of  students  who  were  ill 
as  well  as  others.   Those  were  the  two  outside 
events  that  stand  out  in  my  memory  as  really 
touching  all  of  us,  some  more  than  others.  Many 
of  our  friends  had  someone  in  their  families  who 
took  the  flu.   Some  died,  because  it  was  very 
severe,  and  many  of  us  were  also  ill  ourselves.   I 
happened  to  be  one  of  them.   It  was  a  year  of  personal 
tragedy  for  a  lot  of  people  in  Berkeley,  because  they 
lost  persons  close  to  them  in  this  flu  epidemic. 

Nathan:   Did  you  go  home  to  recuperate? 

Towle:   Yes,  I  lived  in  Berkeley,  you  see,  my  family  lived 
in  Berkeley.   Fortunately  I  didn't  have  one  of  the 
heavier  cases,  but  I  remember  I  had  to  be  out.  It 
happened  Just  at  the  end  of  the  semester — you  see, 
our  semesters  ended  then  in  December,  and  I  know 
that  it  was  that  whole  Christmas  holiday  and  part 
of  the  next  year.  That  would  have  been  Christmas 
of  1918.   I  wasn't  ill  in  the  same  sense  that  other 
people  were,  but  I  had  it.   I  can  always  say  I  had 
the  1919  flu.   Those  were  the  two  main  events. 

Otherwise,  things  on  the  outside  did  not  touch 
us  the  way  they  do  the  student  today.  We  were  much 
less  sophisticated — I  suppose  that's  the  word  to 
use — about  outside  events,  or  events  off  campus. 

Nathan:   Were  you  at  all  aware  of  the  workings  of  the  city 
of  Berkeley,  municipal  problems,  at  all? 

Towle:   Not  particularly.  I,  heard  them  discussed  at  home, 
because  I  lived  at  home,  and  my  father  and  mother 
were  interested,  as  citizens  of  Berkeley,  and  they 
used  to  discuss  things.   We  always  had  more  or  less 
discussions  of  this  kind  going  on  around  at  our 
house,  various  things  that  were  of  Interest,  but  it 
was  kind  of  on  the  periphery.  I'm  sure  that  I 
learned  a  great  deal  from  these  discussions,  or  from 
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Towle:   the  talk  that  went  on  in  our  own  home  and  around 
the  dinner  table,  but  I  don*t  recall  that  we 
discussed  them  particularly  on  campus.   I  think 
this  is  the  great  difference  between  the  students 
of  my  generation  and  the  students  of  the  last 
several  generations.  Their  own  involvement  and 
interest  actively  in  what  goes  on  around  them  is 
an  excellent  thing.  With  us,  it  wasn't  an  intended 
callousness,  it  was  just  that  our  lives  were 
circumscribed  almost  entirely  by  our  college 
activities,  our  classes,  our  studies,  and  the  many 
extracurricular  activities,  if  you  happened  to  be 
involved  in  them.  As  you  gathered,  I  was. 

Nathan:  And  you  found  this  really  very  absorbing? 

Towle »   Yes,  it  was  very  absorbing,  very  absorbing.  As  I 
have  already  indicated,  America's  involvement  in 
World  War  I  did  bring  us  a  little  closer  to  outside 
events.   The  men  were  having  to  do  their  R.O.T.C. 
training  and  all.  The  girls  on  the  campus,  many  of 
us,  volunteered  to  work  for  the  Berkeley  Red  Cross 
chapter,  and  that  was  across  from  the  campus  on 
what  was  then  Pulton — all  of  it  was  Pulton  Street. 
Part  of  it  is  Oxford  now,  but  it  was  all  Pulton 
then,  and  the  Red  Cross  office,  as  I  recall  it,  was 
right  across  the  street  there  on  the  corner  of 
Allston  and  Pulton.  Many  of  us  went  down  there 
during  the  day  when  we  had  free  time,  and  we'd  make 
bandages  or  give  out  yarn  to  people  to  make  mufflers 
and  socks,  or  we  took  yarn  ourselves  and  did  knitting 
at  home  for  the  Red  Cross.   This  is  the  extent,  I 
think,  of  our  activities  at  that  time  in  the  war 
[laughter],  and  of  course,  the  United  States  wasn't 
involved  in  it,  fortunately,  too  long. 

Then  it  was  during  World  War  I  that  the 
University  administration — and  I  think  this  is 
interesting — adopted  a  three  term  speedup.  That's 
the  first  time,  as  far  as  I  know,  until  recently 
that  the  University  had  done  this.  Units  were 
evaluated  in  terms  of  thirds.  You  took  a  course  for 
two  terms  and  that  was  two-thirds  of  a  unit,  and  if 
you  took  the  last  part  of  it,  it  was  the  whole  unit. 
I  don't  happen  to  have  an  old  transcript  of  my  own 
record,  because  it  would  show  on  there.   I  thought  I 
did  have  one,  but  heaven  knows  where  it  is  by  this 
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Towle:   time.   [Laughter]   I  didn't  bother  to  get  another 

one.   I'm  sure  Mr.  Gllllam  would  supply  me  with  one, 
but  I  haven't  asked.   It  showed  on  all  the  early 
transcripts  of  my  time  that  this  is  what  had  happened, 

Nathan:   Was  there  a  deferment  system  then,  so  that  if  a 

young  man  was  in  good  standing  in  college,  he  would 
then  be  deferred? 

Towle:   As  I  recall  it  there  was.   I  think  that  most  of  the 
men  who  got  overseas  Just  got  as  far  as  England, 
for  instance,  and  then  the  war  was  over  and  our 
involvement  in  it  was  over  and  they  came  back.   But 
yes,  there  was  a  deferment  plan,  I'm  sure. 

Nathan:  So  there  would  have  been  no  other  involvement  for 
girls  unless  they  were  going  to  go  into  nursing 
or  something  of  that  sort? 

Towle:   Yes.  And  I  don't  recall  anyone  that  I  knew  leaving 
the  University  to  go  into  nursing  at  that  particular 
time.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  there  weren't 
some  later  on. 

Nathan:  Quite  a  contrast  with  your  own  experience  in  World 
War  II. 

Towle:   That's  right.  I  thought  that  might  be  interesting. 

When  I  was  a  student,  when  I  first  went  to  the 
University,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  was  the  President. 
Until  I  became  a  senior,  he  continued  as  President. 
I  remember  him.  You  know  there  are  always  those 
stories  about  him  on  his  white  horse  riding  around 
the  campus.   I  recall  seeing  him  riding  at  least 
once  or  twice,  when  I  was  first  on  campus.  He  was 
a  very  imposing  figure.  Of  course,  we  Just  thought 
he  was  wonderful  and  so  romantic  looking.   [Laughter] 

Nathan:  Was  he  a  good  speaker? 

Towle:   Yes,  an  excellent  speaker.  He  had  a  beautiful 
command  of  English,  of  language. 

Nathan:  Were  you  at  all  aware,  at  that  time,  of  his  theories 
of  building  a  University,  or  what  he  thought  was 
important  ? 
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Towle:   There,  again,  I  don't  think  this  touched  us 

particularly.   We  always  went  whenever  Che  spoke]. 
And  he  spoke  often  at  University  convocations  or 
meetings.   You  remembered,  him  as  an  excellent 
speaker,  but  Just  what  he  touched  upon,  I  really 
don't  recall  or  what  his  plans  for  the  University 
were.   I  know,  from  reading  later  on,  from  my  own 
long  association  with  the  University,  and  its 
history,  what  he  hoped  for  for  the  University. 


President  Wheeler  and  Student  Government 


Nathan:  Do  you  remember  whether  the  students  felt  they  had 
any  particular  role  to  play  in  the  direction  that 
the  University  should  develop?  Or,  again,  were  they 
Just  partaking  of  the  feast? 

Towle :   As  I  recall  it,  students  had  a  very  good  student 
government.   I  say  that  because  I  know  that  I  was 
a  member  of  what  was  called  the  Women's  Student 
Affairs  Committee — or  something  like  that.  It 
handled  the  disciplinary  cases  of  women. 

Nathan:   Oh,  yes.   It  became  Women's  Judicial  Committee. 

Towle:   It  later  became  Women's  Judicial  Committee. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  was  the  one  who  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  student  government.  Of  course,  this 
was  long  before  I  came  to  college.  Sometimes  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  the  original  college  student  [laughter] 
but  this  happened  long  before  I  came. 

Nathan:   I  feel  that  sometimes  myself. 

Towle:   He  was  very  much  interested  in  student  government, 
and  student  activities,  too. 

Nathan:  As  you  implied,  the  students  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  their  own  government  and  their  own  activities. 
Did  you  have  the  feeling  that  students  felt  they 
had  a  role  in  contributing  to  the  administrations *s 
views,  or  was  there  a  separation  between  the  two? 


Towle: 
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There  was  a  definite  separation.  I  don't  think  the 
students  thought  it  should  be  any  other  way,  you 
know. 


Nathan:  Yes,  this  is  a  very  interesting  point  of  view. 

Towle:   Quite  different  from  these  days.   I've  Just  finished 
reading  a  report,  or  at  least  an  article,  which  was 
sent  to  me  by  a  friend  in  New  York.  Of  course,  I 
always  read  with  interest  the  National  Student 
Association  doings.  Their  convention  is  on  now; 
I  think  it's  still  in  progress  at  College  Park, 
University  of  Maryland.  They've  had  a  long  list 
of  resolutions  this  year.  One  of  them  is  that  they 
shall  be  responsible  not  only  in  their  own  government 
and  for  their  own  rules,  in  every  particular,  but 
they  shall  also  have  a  definite  hand  and  say  in  the 
hiring  and  the  firing  of  faculty  and  administrators, 
and  all  that.  I  can't  imagine  students  in  my  day 
ever  having  had  such  thoughts.  They  never  occurred 
to  us. 

Nathan:  Did  they  say  how  they're  going  to  go  about  this? 

Towle:   No.  I  haven't  seen  that  part  of  it.   I've  Just  seen 
the  list  of  their  resolutions. 


Some  Campus  Personages 


Towle:        Among  other  campus  personages  that  I  remember 
particularly,  and  famous  names  on  the  campus,  were 
Henry  Morse  Stephens,  who  was  a  distinguished 
historian.  He  was  also  a  great  friend  of  the 
students.   It  was  in  his  honor  that  they  named  their 
first  student  union.  You  know,  the  old  student 
union  was  named  Henry  Morse  Stephens  Hall. 

Nathan:  Yes.  Did  you  ever  have  a  class  with  him? 

Towle:   Yes,  I  did.  I  was  Just  going  to  say  that  when  I  was 
a  freshman,  he  had  a  lecture  course,  and  we  were 
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Towle:   admitted  to  that.   It  was  a  general  course  in 

European  history.   He  was  a  very  dynamic  speaker. 
I  think  it  was  during  that  year,  and  this  would 
have  to  be  verified,  but  I  think  it  was  during 
that  year  that  he  became  ill  and  died.   But  I  was 
in  his  class,  and  he  did  teach  the  first  part  of 
that  class  in  which  I  was  enrolled  as  a  freshman. 

Then  there  was  Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley. 
You've  probably  heard  of  him,  an  English  professor, 
and  his  great  books  course.  We  didn't  get  any 
credit  for  a  course  which  was  given  (anyone  could 
go  to  this)  Friday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
Greek  Theater,  and  many  students  went.   He  was 
wonderful.  When  he  read  Shakespeare,  oh,  it  was 
just  marvelous.   Of  course,  all  the  ladies  of  the 
town  used  to  sit  in  the  front  rows  of  the  Greek 
Theater.  They'd  go  early  to  get  the  best  seats. 
[Laughter] 

Nathan:   The  Berkeley  ladies  haven't  changed. 

Towle:   That's  right,  they  haven't  changed  a  bit.  But  that 
was  one  of  the  things  that  I  recall  very  vividly. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  went  every  Friday,  but 
I  went  often.  Many  of  us  did  because  we  enjoyed  so 
much  Just  hearing  Mr.  Gayley  lecture  and  read.  He 
would  read  passages.  It  was  very  exciting;  he  had 
a  deep  resonant  voice. 

Then  there  were — oh,  Dr.  Ira  B.  Cross,  who  is, 
I'm  glad  to  say,  still  going  strong.  He  taught 
Economics  1A-1B.   He  also  (which  was  certainly 
unusual — it  would  be  most  unusual  for  these  days) 
taught  a  section  in  Economics  1A.   I  think  it  was  1A, 
it  was  either  1A  or  IB,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  assigned  to  that  section. 


Nathan : 


Towle: 


How  did  he  handle  that? 
talk? 


Did  he  get  students  to 


Yes.  He  had  a  roll,  and  students  sat  according  to 
it.   I  remember  this  very  distinctly.  You  went 
into  class,  it  was  an  eight  o'clock  class  as  I 
recall,  you  went  in  and  you  were  seated  according 
to  the  alphabet.   I  remember  once  going  in — Mr.  Cross 
and  I  have  laughed  about  this  many  times — I  remember 
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Towle : 


Nathan: 
Towle : 


Nathan: 
Towle : 


Nathan: 
Towle: 

Nathan: 
Towle : 


I  went  in  once  a  little  late.   He  was  Just  getting 
to  my  name,  I  think  I  had  counted  on  it,  at  least 
I  had  hoped  this  would  be  so,  because  I  was  down 
in  the  T's.   I  got  in  and  I  heard  this  voice 
booming  out,  "Miss  Towel." 


I  said,  "I'm  here,  Professor  Cross, 
not  Towel,  it's  Towle." 


And  it's 


He  said,  "I  don't  care  how  you  pronounce  it, 
it's  spelled  Towel."  [Laughter] 

That  certainly  sounds  like  him. 

He  said,  "I  shall  put  it  in  my  book  with  two  1's 
and  without  the  "w"  so  that  I  won't  mispronounce 
it  again."  So  that  was  that.  Well,  I  was  never 
late  again.  But  doesn't  that  sound  like  him? 

It  does,  exactly. 

He  was  a  wonderful  teacher.   I  appreciate  what 
students  mean  today  when  they  say  that  they  wish 
they  had  closer  association  with  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  the  course,  the  professor  in  other 
words.  To  have  had  the  benefit  of  not  only  hearing 
him  lecture  but  to  have  been  in  his  section  was  a 
very  unusual  experience.   I  don't  think  I  thought 
about  it  in  those  terms  when  I  was  a  student.  But 
since  then,  and  knowing  how  improbable  that  would 
be  today,  with  the  numbers  of  students  involved  and 
the  time  of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  I  feel  this 
was  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  smaller  campus, 

Yes.  About  how  many  were  there  in  a  section? 

I  would  say  that  there  probably  weren't  more  than 
twenty  five  or  thirty  at  the  most. 

And  in  the  lectures? 

In  the  lectures  I  don't  know.  He  lectured  in 
Wheeler  Auditorium  and  I  recall  that  the  section  I 
was  in  was  upstairs  in  one  of  those  classrooms. 
Wheeler  Hall,  I  think,  had  just  been  completed,  and 
the  great  meeting  place  for  all  of  us  was  the 
Wheeler  Oak.  The  Wheeler  Oak  is  now  gone,  long 
since  gone,  but  there  is  a  plaque  there,  I  think, 


Towle: 
Nathan : 
Towle : 
Nathan : 
Towle : 


Nathan: 
Towle: 


Nathan: 

Towle: 
Nathan : 

Towle: 
Nathan: 

Towle : 


to  commemorate  it. 

There  is. 

There  used  to  be.   Is  it  still  there? 

Yes. 

It  was  an  enormous  oak,  a  very  handsome  one.   Then 
I  remember — I  didn't  take  a  course  from  Miss 
Peixotto,  Dr.  Jessica  Peixotto,  but  I  remember 
seeing  her.   She  was  one  of  the  few  women  on  the 
campus,  on  the  faculty. 

What  sort  of  impression  did  she  give? 

Oh.  Well,  now,  let  me  see.... How  to  describe  her. 
She  dressed  beautifully.  She  was  not  very  tall, 
and  quite  slight,  vivacious  and  always  beautifully 
groomed.  She  always  looked  as  though  she'd  Just 
stepped  right  out  of  a  bandbox.  I  don't  know  how 
old  she  would  have  been  at  the  time  that  I  first 
knew  her,  but  she  must  have  been  fairly  young. 

Apparently  this  was  not  an  easy  time  for  a  woman 
to  be  on  the  faculty. 

No,  it  was  not. 

They  were  not  encouraged  to  come  to  faculty 
meetings? 


No.  That's  right, 
on  the  campus. 


She  was  the  first  full  professor 


I  know  that  she  and  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  were  here 
about  the  same  time.  I  don't  think  that  Miss 
Sprague  was  a  full  professor. 

No,  she  wasn't.   She  was  an  assistant  professor,  I 
believe,  of  English.  At  least  she  became  one  after 
she  had  been  here  a  year  or  so.  But  Dr.  Peixotto 
was  an  outstanding  looking  person.  You  always 
noticed  her.  I  remember  her  so  well,  Just  seeing 
her,  always  thinking  how  wonderful  she  looked.  Miss 
Stebblns  was  another  one,  you  know.   The  two  of 
them  were  good  friends;  both  fine  looking;  quite 
impressive  really. 


Towle:        Then  I  remember  Dr.  Deutsch.   I  was  to  know 
Dr.  [Monroe]  Deutsch  later  on  very  well.   He  was 
on  the  campus,  a  professor  of  Latin.   Later,  of 
course,  he  became  vice-president  and  provost 
during  President  Sproul's  regime. 

Then  there  was  David  Prescott  Barrows, 
professor  of  political  science.   He  was  well 
remembered  by  many  of  us.  He  was  handsome,  very 
handsome,  well-built,  very  straight,  with  a 
military  bearing  always — debonaire  in  a  kind  of 
austere  way,  very  imposing  looking. 

He  became  President  of  the  University  in  1919, 
and  my  class  was  his  first  graduating  class.  My 
diploma  is  signed  by  David  Prescott  Barrows,  my 
A.B.  When  I  returned,  some  fifteen  years  later, 
to  the  University,  to  work  towards  my  master's 
degree  in  political  science,  I  enrolled  in  one  of 
Professor  Barrows*  seminars.  I  can  remember  so 
well — it  was  an  evening  seminar — and  it  was  always 
enlivened  by  Mr.  Earrows*  simply  marvelous  tales 
about  his  own  reminiscences  and  his  experiences,  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  had  traveled  a  great  deal.  He 
was  very  vivacious;  a  man  interested  in  many  facets. 

Nathan:  Was  it  to  the  point  of  the  discussion? 

Towle:  I  was  going  to  say,  it  wasn't  always  to  the  point 
of  the  discussion,  but  it  didn't  matter.  It  left 
you  with  something,  and  you  enjoyed  it. 

Nathan:  Was  it  partly  through  his  stimulation  that  you  were 
interested  in  political  science? 

Towle:   No.   I  didn't  know  Professor  Barrows  personally 
at  that  time.   I  changed  my  major  for  personal 
reasons,  In  my  senior  year,  and  decided  not  to  go 
into  law  because  I  didn't  think  I  wanted  at  that 
point  to  take  such  a  long  course.  A  year  or  so  later 
my  plans  were  abruptly  changed.   I  had  liked  the 
political  science  courses  that  I  had  taken.  I 
talked  it  over,  I  remember,  with  Professor  Phllbrick 
who  was  a  wonderful  man  In  the  School  of  Law.  I 
told  him  I  thought  I  would  withdraw  from  law  because 
I  felt  it  was  going  to  be  a  longer  course,  and  I 
would  not  be  using  It,  probably.  I  didn't  want  to 
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Towle:   take  the  time  to  do  all  the  extra  work  you  have  to 
do  to  pass  the  bar  examinations  and  so  on.   I 
decided  to  change  my  major  in  my  senior  year,  and 
I  wanted  to  work  the  courses  that  I  had  into  the 
best  possible  major.   I  remember  his  saying  something 
to  this  effect,  "If  you're  at  all  interested  in 
either  history  or  political  science,  these  are 
naturals.   In  your  case  you  might  very  well  be 
interested  in  political  science.   I  think  you'd 
find  that  you  have  a  flair  for  it  and  you  would 
enjoy  it."  That  was  more  or  less  the  way  it 
happened. 

I  don't  remember  too  much  about  the  political 
science  department  as  an  undergraduate.  I  do  recall 
a  young  professor,  Hoy  Douglas;  I  found  him  extremely 
interesting,  and  helpful  at  the  time  I  was  thinking 
of  changing  my  major.  He  died  not  too  many  years 
after  that.  He  was  a  very  fine  young  man.  Even  I 
thought  he  was  young,  so  he  must  have  been  young. 
[Laughter] 

Nathan:   This  business  of  having  to  fit  your  courses  into 
the  major  is  very  familiar. 

Towle:   Yes.   But  I've  always  been  glad  I  decided  on 

political  science.  American  government  interested 
me  especially.  This  is  one  reason  that  I  did  my 
master's  thesis  in  American  government. 

Nathan:   "The  Exercise  of  the  Presidential  Veto  since  1889"? 

Towle:   Yes.   I  enjoyed  it,  and  as  I  think  I  told  you 

earlier,  I  really  liked  to  study  and  I  was  a  good 
student.   I  never  found  it  difficult  to  get  my 
work  done.   I  was  one  of  those  rare  human  beings, 
I  think,  who  will  admit  to  having  rather  enjoyed 
taking  final  examinations. 

Nathan:   Now  how  did  this  come  about? 

Towle:    I  don't  know.   I  think  one  reason  is — you  know  it's 
kind  of  smart  to  say  you  can't  bear  to  take 
examinations.  But  if  you  really  keep  up  in  your 
work  and  you  enjoy  what  you're  doing,  there's  some 
thing  kind  of  stimulating  about  reviewing  the  whole 
thing  and  then  being  able  to  put  it  together.   Well, 


Towle:    it's  a  gamble,  to  be  sure,  what  you're  going  to  be 
asked,  but  it's  interesting  and  it's  kind  of  a 
challenge  to  come  up  with  the  right  answers. 

Nathan:   So  you  took  it  as  a  challenge? 

Towle:    I  doubt  if  I  thought  of  it  as  such,  but  I  never 
minded  final  examination  time. 

Nathan:   You  liked  to  be  in  command  of  the  material. 

Towle:    I  liked  to  be  in  command  of  the  material  and  always 
expected  myself  to  be  when  I  went  to  an  examination, 
because  I  would  study  hard.  I  studied  by  myself 
for  the  most  part.   I  didn't  do  any  of  this  group 
business  that  is  done  so  much  today.   I  found  that 
you  can  get  diverted  awfully  easily.  I  don't  think 
there  was  a  tendency  quite  so  much  then  to  do  this 
kind  of  seminar  studying.  This  may  be  a  very  good 
thing,  I  don't  knew.  It  just  didn't  happen  to  be 
the  way  I  studied. 

Nathan:  This  discipline  in  keeping  up  and  then  reviewing 
to  have  a  complete  grasp  of  the  material,  is  this 
more  or  less  your  method  in  dealing  with  problems 
in  your  professional  life? 

Towle:   I  think,  actually,  this  has  been  somewhat  the  case. 
I  don't  know  that  I'm  a  good  example  of  it  now 
because  I  feel  I've  sort  of  fallen  apart  the  last 
two  or  three  years  as  far  as  that  kind  of  organization 
is  concerned.   I  haven't  had  to  do  it,  for  one  thing. 
But,  that's  true.   I  mean  I  couldn't  have  done 
nearly  as  much  if  I  hadn't.   That's  the  way  my  mind 
works,  really.  Just  as  in  this  kind  of  thing,  that 
is  why  it's  easier  for  me  to  put  things  down  and 
then  work  on  them  and  then  see  them  as  a  whole.  For 
years  I  wouldn't  admit  that  I  liked  to  take  finals, 
because  that  was  supposed  to  be  infra  dig — you  just 
weren't  with  it  if  you  said  that.   [Laughter] 

Nathan:  You're  absolutely  right  about  that. 

Towle:   So  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  would  admit  it  to 
anybody. 

Nathan:   It's  nice  to  be  free. 
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Towle:    Oh,  that's  right.   There  are  great  advantages  to 
being  old,  and  free  to  say  what  you  want. 

There  were  many  other  interesting  personages 
on  campus  in  the  early  days.   I  didn't  have  as 
much  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  them  as  I  did  of 
others,  but  one  person  whom  I  greatly  admired  and 
liked  tremendously  and  enjoyed  working  for  was 
Mr.  James  Sutton,  who  was  the  Recorder.   It  was 
called  Recorder  then,  Recorder  of  the  Faculties, 
rather  than  Registrar,  as  it  is  now.  He  was  a 
most  interesting  and  scholarly  man.  He  had  a 
lifelong  interest  in  philosophy.  He  was  not  married. 
He  pursued  his  scholarly  interests  outside  of  his 
University  responsibilities.  He  was  very  much 
respected  on  the  campus,  very  much  liked.  He  had 
many,  many  friends  among  the  faculty.  He  was  one 
of  the  old-timers  on  the  campus.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  in  18?8  or  something  like  that.  And 
stayed  until  his  death. 

Nathan:   What  sort  of  work  did  you  do  with  him? 

Towle:   We'll  come  to  that.  I  thought  I'd  mention  sone 

of  these  other  people  and  get  them  in  some  kind  of 
order.  There  was  Professor  Edmund  O'Neill,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Chemistry,  known  to  his  friends 
as  "Eddie"  O'Neill.  He  was  around  the  campus  and 
we  all  knew  who  he  was.   I  didn't  know  him  personally 
but  he  was  one  of  the  really  renowned  persons  on 
campus.  Then  there  was  Charles  Noble,  professor 
of  mathematics.   And  also  another  mathematics 
professor,  Mellen  Haskell.  And  I  think  George 
Louderback  was  in  this  group.   I'm  not  absolutely 
certain  whether  he  was  a  little  later  or  not,  but 
I  knew  him  for  many  years.  I  think  he  was  one  of 
these  early  members,  but  I  could  be  wrong  there. 
Then  there  was  Professor  Sugen  Neuhaus. 

Nathan:   He  must  have  been  quite  young. 

Towle:   Oh,  he  was,  he  was  quite  a  young  sprout.  He  and  I 
over  the  years  became  quite  good  friends.  He  was 
an  Interesting  man.  Quite  a  character  in  lots  of 
ways.  Actually,  I  dldri't  know  him  personally  until 
much  later.  According  to  his  book,  Drawn  from 
Memory,  he  came  to  the  University  in  1908 ,  though 
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Towle:    there  was  no  formal  art  department  until  1920. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  book  gives  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  early  days. 

I  see  his  widow  once  In  awhile.   She's  here  in 
Berkeley.   She  hopes  to  make  a  photographic 
compilation  of  all  of  his  paintings.   I  have  four. 
I  don't  know  how  many  there  are.  Many,  of  course, 
are  owned  privately.   I'm  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Neuhaus 
knows  where  all  of  them  are. 

Nathan:   I  gather  you  didn't  take  art  courses. 

lowle:    No,  I  didn't,  but  I  always  have  had  a  certain 

interest  in  art.   When  I  came  back  to  the  University 
in  195 3 >  Professor  Neuhaus  had  a  studio  in  the  top 
of  California  Hall  and  I  used  to  climb  up  there 
occasionally  and  look  at  his  paintings.   He  was  an 
entertaining  man;  rather  dramatic,  with  a  rather 
Teutonic  approach  to  things.   He  and  President 
Wheeler  had  been  friends.  He  had  a  very  good  sense 
of  humor,  and  was  very  amusing  about  many  things. 
After  I  became  Dean  of  Women  he  used  to  drop  by  my 
office  in  Sproul  Hall  to  see  me.   He  was  retired 
by  that  time.   We  had  a  good  time  gossiping  about 
campus  affairs.   He'd  tell  me  about  any  little 
tidbits  that  he'd  picked  up  at  the  Men's  Faculty 
Club.   [Laughter]  He  was  a  good  friend  of  mine. 

I  remember  Thomas  Putnam,  Dean  Thomas  Putnam, 
Dean  of  Undergraduates  and  also  professor  of 
mathematics.   He  was  Dean  of  Undergraduates  when 
Miss  Stebbins  was  Dean  of  Women.  And  it  just 
happened  that  the  Putnams  lived  right  back  of  my 
family.   Our  rear  gardens  were  adjacent.  At  home 
I  used  to  see  the  Putnams  quite  often. 


Deans  of  Women  at  Berkeley 


Then,  of  course,  I  suppose  most  of  all  I  recall, 
with  the  greatest  admiration  and  affection  Lucy  Ward 
Stebbins,  who  was  the  Dean  of  Women  at  Berkeley  for 
twenty-eight  years. 
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Nathan:   Did  you  know  her  when  you  were  an  undergraduate? 

Towle:   Yes.   She,  of  all  the  persons  whom  I  knew  and 

respected,  had  the  most  profound  effect  on  my  own 
life,  really. 

Nathan:   How  was  this? 


Towle: 


Nathan: 
Towle: 


Nathan: 
Towle: 


Nathan: 


It  was  because  of  her,  for  one  thing,  that  I 
determined  many  years  ago  that  I  wanted  to  be  a 
Dean  of  Women.   To  many  women  students  she  was  an 
ideal.  Now  many  students  were  scared  of  her, 
frightened  of  her.  She  did  look  a  little  austere. 
But  she  wasn't  really.   She  had  quite  a  shyness  in 
a  sense.   She  was  tall  and  she  had  a  very  commanding 
presence.   I  knew  her  when  I  was  an  undergraduate 
primarily  because  of  my  activities  in  student 
affairs. 

In  later  years  we  became  very  warm  personal 
friends,  on  a  first  name  basis  for  many,  many  years. 
But  I  never  really  lost  that  sense  that  I  had  of 
her  as  an  undergraduate,  of  being  in  the  presence 
of  someone  special.   I  always  had  that  feeling  about 
her.  She  must've  been  a  very  young  woman  when  I 
came  to  the  University  in  1916  because  as  I  recall 
Lucy  Sprague  left  in  1912,  so  Miss  Stebbins  couldn't 
have  been  Dean  of  Women  any  longer  than  four  years, 
if  that. 

1911  was  Lucy  Sprague *s  last  full  year  on  campus. 

Then  Miss  Stebbins  certainly  hadn't  been  Dean  of 
Women  more  than  four  or  five  years,  at  the  most, 
when  I  came  to  college.   In  any  event  she  certainly 
left  her  mark  on  the  University,  and  especially  on 
the  women  students,  as  few  women  have  done. 

Did  you  have  the  impression  that  she  was  interested 
in  intellectual  development? 


Yes.   Yes,  she  was,  definitely, 
reserved  person.  But,  as  I  say, 
that  was  an  innate  shyness,  too. 
very  handsome. 


She  was  a  very 
I  think  part  of 
She  was  tall  and 


What  color  was  her  hair? 
was  white. 


I  only  knew  her  after  it 
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Towle:    It  was  brown.   She  had  rather  a  dark  skin. 
Nathan:   Olive? 

Towle:   Yes,  olive.  Big,  very  searching,  too,  they  could 
be,  brown  eyes.  Slender.   She  was  not  small,  but 
she  was  slender.   She  was  tall.   She,  like  Jessica 
Peixotto,  dressed  beautifully.  She  was  beautifully 
groomed,  all  her  life.  Great  pride  and  care  of 
herself.   You  remember  things  like  that,  too.   This 
was  not  a  superficial  thing.   You  Just  felt  this 
was  all  part  of  her. 

The  Dean  of  Women's  office  at  that  time  was 
in  the  north-east  corner,  on  the  second  floor  of 
California  Hall,  which  was  then  the  administration 
building. 

Nathan:  Oh,  yes.  You  went  toiling  up  the  stairs. 

Towle:   Oh,  yes  indeed.   If  you  wanted  to  go  to  the  Dean 
of  Undergraduates  office  you  went  the  other  way. 
But  you  went  to  the  right  if  you  were  going  to 
the  Dean  of  Women's  office.  It  was  the  kind  of 
place  where  many  of  us,  especially  those  of  us  who 
were  active  in  student  affairs,  went  quite  often. 
We  didn't  presume  to  see  Miss  Stebbins  every  time. 
We  always  saw  Mrs.  Davidson,  or  practically  always 
saw  Mrs.  Davidson.  Her  door  was  always  open  and 
she  was  always  there  to  discuss  anything  we  were 
interested  in.  She,  too,  was  a  very  gracious 
person.  You  didn't  interview  her,  did  you? 

Nathan:  Mrs.  Davidson,  yes. 

Towle:  Then  you  know  what  sort  of  a  person  she  is. 

Nathan:  Yes.  I  knew  her  as  an  undergraduate. 

Towle:  She  must  have  been  Dean  of  Women. 

Nathan:  Yes,  she  was,  in  '4-1,  yes.  There  was  the  impression 
of  a  sort  of  cordiality  in  the  deanfs  office. 

Towle:   Yes,  there  was.   It  was  a  small  office.   I  think 

they  only  had  two  assistants,  something  like  that. 
But  the  office  was  arranged:  you  went  in — Hiss 
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Towle:   Stebbins  had  an  office  over  in  the  corner,  you 

didn't  see  her  of  course.   She  was  off  by  herself, 
and  her  door  opened  out  into  the  hallway.  Then  she 
moved,  later,  into  another  office,  but  it  was  at 
the  other  end.   But  it  was  always  the  middle  part 
of  the  office  where  Mrs.  Davidson  sat.   That  was 
always  all  sort  of  glass,  you  could  always  see  in 
there.   Then  the  girls,  the  two  assistants,  sat 
outside.   I  think  Mrs.  Davidson  always  kept  that 
office,  but  I  think  Miss  Beattie — Margaret  Seattle-- 
was  for  a  time  in  Miss  Stebbins'  office.   She  had 
another  little  office — somehow  they  made  another 
little  office  at  the  end  of  this  grouping  of  small 
offices.   But  Mrs.  Davidson  was  always  there.   She 
was  out  and  about,  too.   Used  to  see  her  at  a  great 
many  things. 

Nathan:  Yes,  apparently  she  went  to  meetings,  meetings, 
day  and  night. 

Towle:   Yes.  So  we  were  always  assured  of  a  friendly  welcome 
from  Mrs.  Davidson.  She  never  seemed  to  be  too 
busy  to  give  us  of  her  time.  She,  too  became  a  good 
personal  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  admire  and  respect. 

Nathan:   This  sort  of  feeling  that  the  Dean  of  Women  was 

with  you  instead  of  against  you  I  think  was  a  very 
pleasant  thing  all  together. 

Towle:   That's  right.   It  was  and  it  meant  a  great  deal  to 
the  students.   When  I  became  Dean  of  Women  myself 
this  was  one  of  the  things  that  I  tried  to  continue. 
In  a  very  different  campus  situation  I  tried  to 
have  the  same  kind  of  rapport  between  the  students 
and  myself.   I  think  I  succeeded  in  very  large  part. 

Nathan:   So  you  really  took  some  clues  from  both  Miss  Stebbins 
and  Mrs.  Davidson? 

Towle:   Yes,  I  did. 

Nathan:   Of  course,  this  was  rather  a  part  of  your  own 
nature  by  this  time, 

Towle:   Well,  yes.  And  then,  of  course,  my  experience  at 

Miss  Ransom  and  Miss  Bridges  School  had  helped,  too. 
You  see,  all  of  my  adult  life  I've  dealt  with  young 


Towle:   people  one  way  or  another  with  the  exception  of  the 
really  very  brief  period  at  the  University  Press 
where  I  was  not  directly  involved  with  young  people. 
But  otherwise  I've  always  been. 

Nathan:   I  don't  want  to  go  into  the  Ransom  School  now,  but 
I  do  want  to  remecsber  to  ask  you  about  it. 

Towle:   You  can  come  back  to  it. 

i 

We  were  talking  about  Mrs.  Davidson  and  the 
old  California  Halls  days,  weren't  we? 

Nathan:   Yes,  And  you  were  saying  that  Margaret  Seattle 
sometimes  worked  there. 

Towle:   Yes.   She  was  there,  but  this  was  later.   She  was 
not  there  during  my  time,  of  course.  This  was 
years  later,  but  later  on  she  did  become  part  of 
the  Dean  of  Women's  office.  Margaret  Beattie  was 
many  years  later.   I  had  long  since  departed  from 
the  University. 

(Looking  at  clipping  of  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell's 
death  on  October  15,  196?)   I  was  just  thinking  how 
fortunate  that  that  interview  with  her  was  done. 

Nathan:   That  interview  of  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  was  done 
by  Irene  Prescott  at  least  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Towle:    I  am  going  to  put  this  clipping  in  my  copy  of  Two 

Lives .   [Book  by  Lucy  S.  Mitchell]   She  was  quite  a 
gal,  really. 

Nathan:   You  know,  the  thing  that  struck  me,  too,  was  the 

continuity  of  it,  and  how  few  deans  of  women  there 
had  been  on  this  campus. 

Towle:   Yes.   I  was  the  fourth. 

Nathan:   Yes,  after  Mrs.  Davidson  and  Miss  Stebbins. 

Towle:   Lucy  Sprague  first,  then  Lucy  Stebbins;  then  Mary 

Davidson  and  myself.   Betty  Neely,  the  present  dean, 
is  the  fifth.   Since  Miss  Stebbins  was  dean  for 
twenty-eight  years,  she  covered  quite  a  span  from 
1912  until  19^1  when  she  retired.   That's  a  long  time, 


Towle:        I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  Mrs.  Davidson 
for  many  things.   But  I  think  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  me  especially  so,  was  that  she 
recommended  to  Prcvost  Deutsch  that  I  become  a 
member  of  her  staff  when  I  returned  the  first  time, 
after  my  military  service.   I  actually  went  to  her 
office  in  19^7  after  a  very  brief  year  in  Dr. 
Deutsch 's  office  as  senior  administrative  assistant, 


Mrs.  Davidson's  Recommendation  to  the  Marine  Corps 


Nathan:   Yes.   She  recounts  how  she  had  her  eye  on  you. 
[Laughter] 

Towle:    I  might  also  say  that  Mrs.  Davidson  was  the  one 

who  told  the  Marine  Corps  that  I  might  be  interested. 
A  representative  of  the  Marine  Corps  from  Washington 
came  to  her,  about  the  time  the  Marine  Corps  Women's 
Reserve  was  being  formed.   The  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  sent  representatives  out  to  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Major  Brewster  Rhoads,  who 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  California,  quite 
properly  went  to  the  Dean  of  Women — Mrs.  Davidson — 
and  asked  her  if  she  had  any  suggestions.  He  told 
her  the  sort  of  person  they  wanted.   They  were 
trying  to  get  seven  women — six  women,  actually — from 
different  parts  of  the  country.   They  already  had 
selected  the  director,  but  they  wanted  six  women 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  who  could  be 
commissioned  directly  from  civilian  life  as  captains, 
So  they  wanted  to  nave  someone  with  some  experience, 
some  knowledge,  but  you  didn't  have  to  have  any 
military  experience,  obviously.  No  woman  could  have 
had.   They  just  wanted  to  have  somebody  whom  the 
Dean  of  Women,  for  Instance,  felt  was  a  responsible 
and  desirable  person,  somebody  she  knew. 

Mrs.  Davidson  suggested  my  name.   She  called  me 
and  asked  me  if  I  vrould  be  interested  and  I  said  I 
didn't  know  because  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
military  service.   But,  of  course,  I  had  thought  at 
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that  time  of  going  Into  one  of  the  services.   I 
had  thought  really  of  the  WAVES  because  I  wanted 
to  do  something  for  the  country  in  war  time,  and 
I  was  footloose  and  free  to  do  it.   I  had  not 
heard  of  the  Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve  being 
started.   I've  always  been  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Davidson  for  telling  the  Marine  Corps  about  me. 

Who  was  the  first  person  designated  as  the 
director? 

She  was  Mrs.  T.W.  Streeter,  Ruth  Cheney  Streeter. 
This  is  a  picture  of  her,  right  there  [on  the  desk] , 
from  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  She  was  made  director 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve  in  19^-3.  We 
started  in  February,  19^3.  Then,  you  see,  there 
were  these  others  who  were  selected — but  I'll  get 
into  that  later  when  we  get  to  the  Marine  Corps 
stage  of  my  life. 

Right.  So,  anyway,  Mrs.  Davidson  had  her  eye  on  you. 

That's  right.   We've  been,  as  I  say,  very  good  close 
personal  friends  every  since.  I'm  very  fond  of  her. 
I  think  she  is  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  woman. 
She  has  been  in  such  delicate  health  for  so  many 
years  and  yet  she's  got  all  the  spunk  in  the  world. 
Marvelous,  really,  and  she  keeps  ut>  her  Interest  in 
things . 


Very  much  so, 
one  bit. 


And  that  charm  has  not  deteriorated 


No,  it  has  not  a  bit.  Those  big  blue  eyes  look  at 
you.   [Laughter]   She  and  Miss  Stebbins  made  an 
excellent  team,  really. 

Yes,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  they  must  have. 
They  really  did. 

'  There  had  been  this  interim  period  when  there 
had  not  been  a  Dean  of  Women,  the  period  between 
Mrs.  Davidson's  retirement  in  '51  and  when  I  came 
in  '53*   The  work  had  been  carried  on  by  others  in 
the  office,  notably  Catharine  Quire  and  Alice  Hoyt. 
I  was  very  proud  to  be  selected  her  successor  upon 


i'owle:   my  retirement  froiL  the  Marine  Corps  in  1953»   Both 
she  and  Miss  Stebbins  helped  me  enormously.  My 
having  known  them,  and  not  only  having  known  them 
in  the  past,  but  when  I  came  back  to  Berkeley, 
they  both  helped  n.e  in  oiany  ways. 

Nathau:   That  continuity  is  very  valuable. 

Towle:   Yes,  and  it  meant  a  great  deal  to  me  to  have  them 

right  at  hand,  so  I  could  avail  myself  of  discussing 
things  with  them  when  I  felt  the  need  for  it. 


More  Campus  People  and  Places 


Nathan:   I  find  this  all  fascinating.   There  are  three  names 
more  I  wanted  to  irention. 

Towle:   Yes.  Toss  them  back  to  me. 
Nathan:   Leuschner,  Wells,  and  Hart. 

Towle:    Oh,  yes.   First,  Professor  Armin  Leuschner.  He 
was  another  one  I  should  have  mentioned  as  being 
someone  I  remember  very  well  on  the  campus — I  didn't 
take  astronomy  and  I  didn't  have  any  particular 
connection  with  him  besides  knowing  his  daughter, 
Erida.   He  was  dean  of  the  Graduate  Division  for 
many  years  while  I  was  in  college,  but  not  while  I 
was  a  graduate  student.   I  think  Charles  Lipman  was 
dean  of  the  Graduate  Division  when  I  came  back  to 
get  my  master's  degree  in  '35.  But  he  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  members  of  the  faculty  in  those 
days.   I  was  interested  to  learn  from  reading 
Professor  Hildebrand's  account  of  his  association 
with  Professor  Leuschner,  how  much  he  contributed 
to  the  faculty  and  their  faculty  councils.   I  hadn't 
known  this,  and  was  very  much  interested  in  his 
comments  about  Mr.  Leuschner.  And,  of  course,  there 
is  Professor  (Joel)  Hlldebrand  himself — one  of  the 
University's  greats. 


Towle:        Then  Chauncey  Relist   I'm  so  glad  you  brought 
him  up.   He  and  Mrs.  Wells  were  a  charging  couple. 
Their  home  and  the  Walter  Morris  Hart  home  were 
where  the  International  House  is  now.  That  was  the 
most  beautiful  place  in  there.  The  Walter  Morris 
Hart  home  was  on  the  corner  of  Bancroft  and  Piedjcont, 
Then  you  went  in,  sort  of  to  one  side,  at  the  north 
on  Piedmont  Avenue,  you  went  into  a — well,  it  was 
like  going  into  a  great  big  garden  of  sorts.   Then 
there  were  two  or  three  houses  off  of  that;  the 
Wellses  lived  in  one  of  them.   I've  forgotten  who 
else.   Then  beyond  that,  where  the  stadium  is  now, 
was  the  home  of  the  Anson  Blakes.  After  it  was 
decided  to  build  the  stadium  there,  they  moved  out 
to  Rincon  Road  in  El  Cerrito. 

Nathan:   Is  that  Blake  House? 

Towle:   That's  Blake  House.  Mrs.  Blake  upon  her  death — Mr. 
Blake  had  already  died — upon  her  death  bequeathed  it 
to  the  University.   They  had  a  handsome  house  and 
beautiful  gardens.  Mr.  Blake  and  Mrs.  Blake,  and 
Mrs.  Blake's  sister,  Miss  Symmes,  who  lived  with 
them,  was  a  landscape  gardner.   They  knew  a 
tremendous  amount  about  plants.   They  had  all  sorts 
of  rare  plants,  even  at  the  place  on  Piedmont 
Avenue,  and  then  they  moved  way  out  to  Rincon  Road 
to  be  certain  I  guess  that  the  University  would  not 
take  this  property,  too.   [Laughter]   But  that  was 
a  very  beautiful  part  of  Berkeley  and  the  homes 
along  Piedmont  Avenue  then  were  lovely.   The 
Chauncey  Wellses  were  there  and  across  the  way  was 
the  old  Day  home.  Mr.  Day,  I  think,  had  been  an 
early  professor  at  Berkeley— Clinton  Day.   I  really 
don't  remember  him.  Just  below  them,  on  the  corner 
where  Boalt  Hall  now  is  was  Professor  Wickson's 
home.  Across  the  street  was  the  Hilgard  home,  on 
Bancroft,  where  the  Zeta  Psi  House  is  now,  the  new 
Zeta  house. 

Nathan:   Was  Chauncey  Wells  in  the  English  department? 
Towle:   Yes. 
Nathan:   And  Hart? 
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Walter  korris  Hart  was  In  English.   Oh,  yes,  these 
men  are  very  important. 

Now,  was  this  the  Hart  who  was  at  one  time...? 

Vice-president,  when  William  Wallace  Campbell  was 
President. 

He  was  vice-president.   Was  he  in  the  running  for 
the  presidency  of  the  University  ever? 

Yes  he  was. 

Did  the  students  wander  around  uo  in  that  area 
much,  or  was  it  all  private? 

They  were  private  homes.   I  don't  recall  that  the 
students  did  as  much  wandering  around  the  residential 
areas  as  they  do  now,  but  then  there  were  fewer 
students  and.  practically  no  auartment  buildings. 
Berkeley  was  really  a  residential  city  in  those 
days — lots  of  trees  and  very  beautiful. 

Oh,  then  there  was  Professor  Charles  Hieber: 
We  must  mention  Professor  Hieber!   I  had  Logic  with 
him.   When  the  stadium  was  built,  he  was  most 
unhappy  because  his  home  which  had  been  in  a  lonely, 
more  or  less  remote  location,  looked  right  down 
into  the  stadium.   He  and  his  wife,  who  was  an 
artist,  finally  couldn't  stand  what  had  happened. 
He  asked  to  be  transferred  to  UCLA  and  they  moved 
there.   He  was  a  professor  there  for  many  years. 

So,  really  these  faculty  members  were  living  on 
University  land,  were  they? 

No.  At  least  I'm  sure  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
privately  owned.   ttie  University  bought  the  land 
for  the  stadium  from  private  sources.  If  they  had 
not  sold,  their  oroperty  could  have  been  condemned 
I  suppose.  You  know,  by  eminent  domain. 

I  was  wondering  about  the  time  when  the  Rockefeller 
grant  came  through. 

The  Rockefeller  grant... .Well,  now,  let's  see. 
International  House  was  built  in  1930 • 


Nathan:   But  this  came  through  while  people  were  in 
residence  in  the  area. 

Towle:   That's  right. 

Nathan:   It  is  a  superb  location. 


The  Old  Berkeley  Feeling 


Towle:   Oh,  yes.   It  is.   I  don't  know  that  there  was  any 
special  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  residents, 
though  they  couldn't  have  been  very  happy.  This 
was  inevitable,  and  they  were  all  interested  in 
the  University.   You  know,  this  is  the  thing,  I 
think,  that  you  feel — especially  I  do,  having;  been 
around  such  a  long  time.   People  had  a  real  feeling 
about  the  University — I'm  talking  now  of  the 
faculty  as  well  as  the  students — and  you  had  a 
feeling  that  the  University  was  a  part  of  you,  and 
you  sold  your  property  if  the  University  felt  they 
needed  it  because  this  was  important  to  the 
University  to  have  the  property.   But  you  didn't 
mind  doing  it  so  much  because  it  was  going  presumably 
to  enhance  the  University.   I  think  there  is  quite 
a  different  feeling  today.   In  those  days  it  was 
kind  of  like — well,  everybody  was  a  part  of  the 
family,  as  it  were.   This  was  bound  to  be,  because 
it  was  smaller,  and  so  many  of  the  faculty  had  been 
here  so  long.   I  think  this  feeling — I  don't  know 
how  to  define  it,  exactly — it's  hard  to  put  it  into 
words,  but  there  was  a  personal  feeling  about  the 
University  that  I  think  one  doesn't  have  now  simply 
because  he  can't  have  it,  really.   There  are  Just 
too  many  people  involved.  Some  old-timers  still 
feel,  I'm  sure,  that  same  way,  but  there's  not  the 
same  strong  feeling  of  personal  ties.   I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  things  that  actually  came  out,  to 
some  degree,  in  196^-65. 

Nathan:  A  lack  of  personal  ties? 


Towle:   Yes. 

Nathan:   So  much  of  this  system  consists  in  going  up  the 
academic  ladder  at  different  places. 

Towle:  Yes,  that's  right. 

Nathan:  Then  you  wait  for  the  best  offer. 

Towle:  Yes. 

Nathan:  It  may  be  that  not  so  many  people  come  and  stay. 

Towle:    I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  but  this  would  be  my 
impression  as  I  look  back  on  it.   Those  people 
had  been  here  for  so  long,  and  Berkeley  was  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  place;  Berkeley  was  a 
college  town.  Now  this  is  important.   It  was  not 
only  the  University  that  was  important  to  all  of 
the  residents  of  Berkeley,  but  they  were  important 
to  the  University  and  it  was  a  community,  a  real 
community.  You  went  downtown  and  the  main  street 
of  Berkeley  was  just  like  a  village,  and  you  knevf 
practically  everybody.  Of  course,  the  war  changed 
that,  World  War  II,  in  large  part,  and  then,  too, 
the  Berkeley  fire  in  1923,  which  burned  so  much  of 
north  Berkeley.   It  didn't  touch  the  south,  this 
part  so  much.   In  fact,  the  fire  didn't  come  down 
here  at  all,  but  it  came  right  to  the  north  edge 
of  the  campus,  on  Hearst,  practically.   It  skipped, 
jumped;  it  was  strange  because  it  was  such  an  odd 
day.   It  was  terribly  hot,  dry,  and  windy. 

Nathan:   Was  it  in  the  summer? 

Towle:   September.  September  19  or  18,  I've  forgotten  the 
exact  day;  I  know  it  was  September  and  it  was  in 
'23.  But  after  the  Berkeley  fire  when  all  those 
nice  old  redwood  and  shingle  homes  were  burned,  then 
apartments  popped  up,  everything  became  apartments 
in  that  area.  Now  this  might  have  been  inevitable 
anyway,  but  I  think  maybe  it  would  have  happened  a 
little  differently  if  there  had  been  more  time  to 
plan  things.  I  don't  think  the  north  part  of 
Berkeley,  until  you  get  out  farther,  is  particularly 
attractive  now.   There  are  a  few  nice  buildings,  yes. 


1*8 


Nathan:   But  the  fire  really  was  the  turning  point. 

Towle:   Yes,  I  think  it  was.   I  think  it  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  it. 

Nathan:   I've  heard  it  said  that  in  Seattle  people  feel 

this  way  about  the  University  of  Washington  still, 
that  there's  a  very  personal  attachment  to  it. 

Towle:   Well,  you  see,  the  University  of  Washington  is  out 
in  a  community  kind  of  away  from  the  center  of 
town,  and  I  think  this  probably  carries  over  even 
now.  Washington  isn't  as  large  or  as  complicated 
as  it  is  here,  so  that  could  very  well  be. 

Nathan:  This  is  interesting,  that  you  have  seen  the  two 

different  poles  of  development,  and  known  so  many 
faculty  members. 

Towle:   Yes,  and  itfs  interesting  to  me  to  recall  them. 
I  have  mentioned  the  Hilgards  and  the  Wioksons. 
They  were  real  old-timers.   There  were  many,  many 
others,  too.  Their  names  elude  me  now.   I  may 
think  of  them  and  maybe  we'll  put  them  in  along 
with  the  others  as  time  goes  along. 


The  Dally  Calif ornlan.  The  Dill  Pickle,  and  the 
Raspberry 


Nathan:  When  you  were  on  the  Daily  Califomian  did  you  do 
interviews? 

Towle:  Yes,  I  interviewed  some  of  these  people.  I  don't 
remember  Just  exactly  who — oh,  yes,  I  used  to  run 
all  over  the  campus.  I  started  as  a  cub  reporter. 

Nathan:   Right,  as  a  freshman. 

Towle:   Yes. 

Nathan:   Then  you  stayed. 


Towle:   Yes,  I  stayed.   We  had  a  woman's  editor  then,  and 
Beraice  Hubbard  May,  Berkeley  councilman  now — 
she  was  Bernlce  Hubbard  then — was  woman's  editor. 
I've  known  Bernice  forever.   She  and  her  family 
lived  right  around  the  corner  from  my  family  in  the 
Elmwood  district.   Bernice  was  ahead  of  me  two 
years.  She  graduated  in  the  class  of  1918.   In 
her  senior  year  she  was  woman's  editor  of  the 
Daily  Californian.   I  can't  remember  who  the 
former  woman's  editor  had  been.  There  were  two  or 
three  of  us  considered  for  woman's  editor  my  senior 
year,  who  were  on  the  staff,  but  I  was  not  selected, 
A  classmate,  Arlene  Verue,  was.   This  didn't  break 
my  heart.   It  was  one  of  those  things. 

Nathan:   It  was  wildly  competitive. 

Towle:   Oh,  very  competitive.   I  enjoyed  it  anyway.   It 
didn't  make  any  difference. 

Nathan:  Oh,  no.   What  you  learn  there  you  certainly  won't 
forget. 

Towle:   That's  right.  Then  we  had  that  funny  little  office. 
Nathan:   Where  was  it? 

Towle:    It  was  in  the  basement  of  North  Hall.   [Laughter] 
In  the  basement  of  North  Hall  and  there  were  about 
two  typewriters,  and  everybody  was  always  fighting 
over  who  got  the  typewriters.  You  had  to  be 
awfully  agile  or  you'd  find  yourself  without  a 
chance  to  type. 

Nathan:   There  was  very  much  the  business  of  working  your 
way  up  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

Towle:    That's  right.   You  worked  your  way  up. 

Nathan:   Did  they  have  the  beat  system? 

Towle:   Yes,  yes,  we  did  have  the  beat  system. 

Nathan:  And  you  were  sort  of  supervised  along  the  way  by 
older  staff  members. 

Towle:   Yes. 
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In  this  way  I  Imagine  you  learned  a  lot  about  Gal. 

I  learned  a  lot  at out  the  campus.   I  do  know  it 
probably  more  than  many  others  who  haven't  had 
this  kind  of  experience.   I  enjoyed  the  Daily 
Californian  very  much,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
I  stayed  with  it  for  the  three  years.  I  didn't 
have  to  but  I  enjoyed  it. 

Then  did  you  go  down  to  the  print  shop? 

Put  the  paper  to  bed?  Certainly,  and  I  was  editor 
of  that  scurrilous  rag  the  Dill  Pickle,  the  green 
press.  You  know,  you  asked  me  about  that.   I  was 
editor;  I've  forgotten  what  year  that  was;  I  was 
selected  by  my  pals  to  be  the  editor. 

I  see.   Now  the  Dill  Pickle  wasn't  actually 
forbidden  in  the  way  the  Raspberry  was? 


No,  it  wasn't, 
first. 

Oh,  was  it  not? 


The  Raspberry  wasn't  forbidden  at 


No,  I  think  not.   It  deteriorated,  as  I  remember. 
The  Raspberry  started  as  one  of  these  things  that 
take  people  on  and  have  fun.  It  was  really  very 
entertaining  when  It  first  started.   It  was,  as 
you  know,  printed  in  red  ink.   We  copied  them, 
really,  the  Dill  Pickle.  We  just  decided  we'd 
have  to  do  something  because  they  wouldn't  let  the 
women  work  on  the  thing. 

Oh,  the  Dill  Pickle  was  just  the  girls. 

Just  the  girls.  Wa  got  out  our  own  paper  called 
the  Dill  Pickle.   Phe  Raspberry  Press,  a  great 
part  of  it,  was  given  to  putting  the  women  in  their 
place,  the  college  women,  especially  the  so-called 
campus  leaders,  and  so  forth.   We  decided  we'd  take 
on  the  men.  So  we  got  together  and  the  Dill  Pickle 
was  the  result. 

Was  that  printed  in  the  same  place  as  the  Daily  Gal? 

I  think  it  was  printed  there.  And  we  sold  it.  The 
copies  that  we  sold  were  what  paid  for  the  thing. 
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Nathan:  How  much  did  you  sell  it  for? 

i 

Towle:    I  don't  know.   I  think  it  was  ten  cents,  but  ten 
cents  was  ten  cents  in  those  days. 

Nathan:  It  was  printed  in  green  ink  or  on  green  paper? 

Towle:   It  was  printed  in  green  ink  on  very  cheap  newspaper. 
And  it  was,  as  I  recall,  Just  a  four-page  thing. 

Nathani  Was  this  your  junior  year  that  you  did  this? 

Towle:   Yes,  I  think  this  was  my  Junior  year.   I'm  not  sure 
whether  it  was  my  Junior  year  or  my  senior,  but  I 
think  it  was  my  Junior  year. 

Nathan:  Did  that  come  out  in  the  spring,  near  the  end  of 
the  year? 

Towle:   Yes.  We  waited  until  after  the  Raspberry  Press  came 
out.  Then  the  women  had  the  last  word.   [Laughter] 

Nathan:   What  a  pity  that  didn't  continue.       i 

Towle:   I  don't  know  how  long  it  lasted,  actually.  I  think 
it  lasted  a  few  years.  It  may  have  gone  into  the 
very  early  twenties,  but  it  didn't  last  too  long 
after  that. 

Nathan:  Had  it  started  long  before  you? 

Towle:  No,  no.  I'm  not  awfully  sure  that  we  didn't  start 
it.  Or  it  may  have  been  Just  the  year  before.  It 
was  in  my  time,  anyway.  All  this  is  awfully  hazy. 

Nathan:  References  to  this  appear  and  disappear  and  it's 
hard  to  trace.   I'm  delighted  to  find  someone  who 
participated  in  it. 

Towle:   I  don't  like  to  s&y  it  was  started  in  my  time  when 
I'm  not  sure.   I  know  that  I  was  the  editor  of  it 
one  time.  I  don't  think  we  started  it  at  that 
particular  point,  but  it  hadn't  been  going  on  for 
very  long. 

Nathan:  About  how  large  a  staff  did  you  have? 


Nathan: 


Towle: 


Towle:   Oh,  I  don't  know.   I  think  there  must*ve  been 

eight  or  ten  of  us  involved.  We  used  to  have  fun. 
We  had  to  get  it  out  in  a  hurry. 

Nathan:  And  you  used  actual  names? 

Towle:   We  twisted  them.   The  Raspberry  Press  did  too. 
You  didn't  say  Katherlne  Towle,  you'd  say  Crash 
Towel,  or  something  like  that.  The  person  reading 
would  know  perfectly  well  who  you  meant,  but  you 
didn't  say.   Oh,  we  twisted  names  all  around. 

Did  you  include  faculty  members,  or  was  it  mostly 
students? 

It  was  mostly  students,  as  I  recall.   We  may  have 
taken  on  a  faculty  member  or  two,  but  it  was  mostly 
students  and  things  that  were  happening  on  the 
campus. 

Nathan:  Now  does  Istyc  have  anything  to  do  with  this? 

Towle:   Now,  you  told  me  that  you  thought  it  did.  As  I 
told  you,  I  have  no  idea  what  that  was.  I  think 
you  were  the  one  that  gave  me  the  clue  to  this. 

Nathan:  What  was  it  you  mentioned  when  you  appeared  at  the 
first  University  meeting,  when  you  returned  to  the 
campus  ? 

Towle:   When  I  came  back  to  be  Dean  of  Women  in  *53» 

Chancellor  Kerr  asked  me  if  I  would  speak  at  the 
first  University  meeting  in  the  Greek  Theater, 
and  I  said  that  I  would  be  very  happy  to.  He 
introduced  me,  of  course,  telling  a  little  about 
my  campus  activities,  I  think  also  trying  to  allay 
any  fears  that  I  was  going  to  be  the  big  (here's 
this  woman  Just  from  the  Marines) — that  after  all 
I  was  a  regular  guy  from  the  University  of 
California  itself.  So  he  gave  a  long  list  of 
things  I  had  done  as  an  undergraduate.  He  mentioned 
the  organizations,  the  student  organizations  to 
which  I  had  belonged  like  Prytanean  and  Torch  and 
Shield  and  all  of  those.  Then  he  mentioned  this 
Istyc  and  I  practically  fell  off  the  stage.  I  Just 
looked  at  him  and  my  mouth  opened.  And  I  said 
afterward,  "Where  did  you  ever  get  that?" 
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Towle: 

Nathan: 
Towle : 

Nathan: 
Towle : 


Nathan : 
Towle: 


He  said,  "Whoever  was  looking  up  the  material 
for  me  In  your  undergraduate  days  found  this 
listed  in  the  Blue  and  Gold." 

That's  It,  that's  exactly  where  it  came  from. 

Well,  I  Just  don't  know  what  it  was.  It's  gone 
right  out  of  my  memory. 

The  only  other  clue  I  can  give  you  is  that  it  Is 
listed  somewhere  as  the  Mystic  Istyc.  So  it  may 
have  been  some  little  secret  group,  spoofy. 

It  may  have  been.  It  sounds  spoofy,  all  right.  Of 
course,  everybody  Just  howled  at  this,  Including 
myself,  but  I  Just  haven't  the  foggiest  idea  what 
it  was.  I  must  ask  some  of  my  classmates,  there 
are  one  or  two  arcund  here,  who  might  know,  if  I 
remember  when  I  see  them.  I'll  ask  if  they  remember 
what  Istyc  was,  because  I  think  it  is  Just  too 
amusing  that  I  can't  remember. 


What  is  Alpha  Pi  Zeta? 
society? 


Is  that  the  honorary 


That  was  the  political  science  honorary  society. 
I  was  taken  into  that  as  a  senior,  I  think. 

And  the  Preshie  Glee.  I  didn't  even  remember 
that  I  sang  in  the  Freshie  Glee.   I  don't  think  I 
did.  Did  I? 


Parthenia 


Nathan:   Some  of  these  I  simply  listed.   I  don't  have  a  note 
that  you  were  in  the  Preshie  Glee,  either. 

Towle:   I  don't  think  so.  Parthenia,  yes. 
Nathan:  Were  you  in  it? 


Towle:   Oh,  I  was  in  a  Parthenla.   I  was  Diana  of  the  Chase, 
and  I  wore  a  leopard  skin  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
and  carried  a  bow  and  arrow,  I'll  have  you  know. 
It  was  a  walk-on  part.   [Laughter] 

Nathan:  Barefoot? 

Towle:   Of  course.   In  Faculty  Glade. 

Nathan:  It  sounds  very  hippy  indeed. 

Towle:   Yes.  I  know  it  dees.  And  I  remember  Erida  Leuschner, 
Professor  Leuschner1 s  daughter,  in  the  same  one,  she 
came  in  on  a  horse.  I  don't  know  what  she  was 
supposed  to  represent.  I've  forgotten  the  name  of 
our  Parthenia. 

Nathan:  I'm  sure  it  had  all  kinds  of  symbolism  in  it. 

Towle:   I'm  sure  it  did,  too.  But  really  they  were 

beautiful.  There's  no  question  about  it,  they  were 
beautiful  performances  and  they  did  bring  the  women 
students  together.  I  had  charge  of  the  costuming 
in  one  of  them.  By  that,  I  mean  seeing  that  people 
got  the  right  costumes  and  got  them  all  back,  and 
got  them  into  the  costume  boxes  and  so  forth.  The 
only  part  I  ever  had  was  this  walk-on  part  in  this 
leopard  skin  or  whatever  it  was.   I  thought  that 
was  just  wonderful. 

Nathan:   It  is  a  great  way  to  get  acquainted  with  a  lot  of 
people,  when  you're  rehearsing. 

Towle:   Yes.  This  was  it.  This  was  one  reason  why  I  had 

so  many  friends  on  the  campus,  because  I  was  in  all 
of  these  things.  And  the  campus  was  relatively 
small  in  those  days  and  you  got  to  know  people  this 
way.  I  think  Miss  Sprague's  idea  when  she  started 
the  Parthenia  was  for  that  very  reason,  to  bring 
women  students  together  in  something  that  was 
worthwhile  and  in  which  many  could  participate. 
This  was  exactly  wnat  happened,  of  course.  In  a 
way  it's  too  bad — there  again  it  petered  out  simply 
because  there  were  too  many  other  things  that  were 
distracting  and  too  many  other  things  happened  for 
students  to  do. 

Nathan:   Could  anyone  who  wanted  to  participate  be  a  part  of 
it? 
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Towle:   Yes.  You  had  to  try  out  for  the  main  parts  as  I 

recall  It,  but  you  could  certainly  carry  a  bow  and 
arrow  and  walk  across  the  stage,  as  I  did,  without 
having  any  great  talent,  or  any  tryouts  or  anything 
of  that  sort.   They  just  asked  if  you'd  like  to 
take  part  in  it. 

Nathan:   Do  you  reEieiaber  who  directed  it? 

Towle:   No,  I  don't.   That's  all  very  hazy. 

Nathan:   I  do  have  some  naires  of  people  who  were  involved. 

Towle:   I  should  remember  this  Parthenia  in  which  I  was 

very  slightly  involved,  but  I  just  don't  remember 
the  name  of  it. 

Nathan:  And  did  people  coice  and  sit  all  around  the  glade? 

Towle:   There  were  many  more  oaks  in  Faculty  Glade  at  that 
time,  so  you  could  do  much  more  in  the  way  of 
having  backdrops  with  your  stage.  You  were  not 
out  in  the  open  quite  so  much  as  you  would  be  now 
if  you  were  having  it.  You  could  use  trees — people 
popped  out  from  behind  trees,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.   Now  they'd  have  to  have  something  to — well, 
I  don't  know  how  to  express  it  exactly. 

Nathan:   You'd  need  almost  a  formal  stage. 

Towle:   Yes,  you  would  need  one,  because  the  trees  have 

gone.  There  are  still  some  beautiful  oaks  there. 
But  anyone  who  didn't  see  Faculty  Glade  in  the 
early  days  has  no  idea  how  beautiful  it  was  with 
all  the  many,  many  oak  trees,  which  of  course  have 
since  died,  as  oak  trees  unfortunately  do,  especially 
if  they're  over  lawns,  which  have  to  have  so  much 
water  that  kills  the  oaks.  But  this  was  all  down 
there  in  Faculty  Glade.  I  was  trying  to  think  what 
time  of  day  they  usually  were.  I  think  they  were 
in  the  afternoon. 

Nathan:  Was  it  given  just  once? 

Towle:   I  think  it  was  given  just  once. 

Nathan:   Did  people  pay  admission? 
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Towle:   This  I*m  not  sure  of,  but  we  had  great  crowds.   I 
think  they  must  have,  because  I  remember  people 
came  from  all  over.   It  was  a  great  event,  really. 
That  was  a  very  interesting  thing  on  the  campus. 
I  think  Miss  Sprague  had  great  foresight  in  doing 
that,  especially  at  the  time  she  did.  Remembering, 
and  reading  her  own  statements  about  it  in  Two  Lives, 
I  think  she  mentions  it  in  that,  too. 

Nathan:   Yes,  she  does. 

Towle:   It  was  to  bring  the  women  students  into  something 
that  was  worthwhile  and  give  them  a  feeling  of 
being  a  part  of  the  University. 


Labor  Day 


Nathan:   I  take  it,  then,  that  Labor  Day  was  really  something 
that  the  men  did. 

Towle:   Labor  Day  was  something  else.  Every  four  years, 
Leap  Year  (isn't  that  every  four  years?)  on  that 
extra  day  of  leap  year,  that  was  declared  Labor 
Day.   It  came  once  in  each  college  generation,  you 
see.   I  was  put  in  charge,  I  don't  know  by  whom 
(a  committee,  I  suppose)  of  the  feeding  of  all  of 
these  people. 

I'll  tell  you  what  they  did.  They'd  go  up  and 
clear  the  trails,  you  know,  they'd  keep  up  the  Big  C 
trail  up  on  the  hill.  They  would  make  new  trails 
and  mend  the  old  trails  and  do  all  sorts  of  things 
in  connection  with  Big  C.  A  lot  of  the  trails  that 
were  built  up  there  on  the  hills — of  course  those 
hills,  too,  had  many  more  trees  on  them  than  they 
have  now — were  done  in  large  part  by  the  men  them 
selves.   Oh,  the  University  maintenance  people  kept 
them  up,  of  course,  in  between  times.   But  a  lot  of 
it  was  started  on  Labor  Day.  You  were  supposed  to 
turn  out  and  do  your  share.  This  was  started  early 
in  the  morning,  about  eight  o'clock  or  so.  And  then 
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Towle:   at  noon  this  great  horde  came  down  to  the  old 

Hearst  Gymnasium,  there  on  the  corner  of  College 
and  Bancroft,  where  you  had  this  great  bean  feed. 
We  didn't  have  hamburgers  in  those  days.   We  had 
hot  dogs.  I  never  shall  forget.   I've  never  seen 
so  much  mustard  in  my  life.  Never I   My  family 
were  simply  horrified  because  I  had  to  bring  home 
a  lot  of  stuff  anti  store  it  there  prior  to  its  use. 
I  couldn't  find  ai\y  place  else  to  put  a  lot  of  it. 
They  were  perfectly  agreeable.  By  this  time  they 
were  used  to  almost  anything.  I  can  remember  the 
can  openers,  and  iLy  father  saying  to  me,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  all  those  can  openers!"  They 
were  to  open  cans  of  cider,  or  cans  of  something  or 
other  we  had.  We  had  a  large  committee,  but  I  was 
in  charge  of  all  cf  this.  I,  who  can't  stand  to 
cook I   I  think  it's  Just  killing.  We  had  cooks 
there.   I  don't  know  where  they  came  from,  undoubtedly 
provided  by  the  University.  Then  I  had  to  see  that 
everything  was  cleaned  up  and  get  it  back  to  its 
proper  place.  Now,  this  must  have  been,  let's  see, 
it  was  1920. 

Nathan:   It's  divisible  by  four,  yes.  It  must've  been. 
Towle:   It  was  my  senior  year,  that's  right. 
Nathan:  And  there  you  were  with  all  that  mustard. 

Towle:   Those  gallon  jars  I   I  really  have  never  seen  so 
much  mustard!   It  was  amazing  that  it  all  seemed 
to  go.  And  buns!   Thousands  of  buns.   Surrounded 
by  buns. 

Nathan:   You  were  feeding  literally  hundreds  of  people. 

Towle:   Yes.  Because  the  men  all  turned  out  for  this.  If 
they  didn't  stay  ell  day  up  on  the  hill,  they  all 
came  for  lunch.   [Laughter]  It  was  fun.  We  had  a 
great  time. 

Nathan:   Paper  plates  and  that  kind  of  thing? 

Towle:   Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes.  The  University  turned  over  its 
facilities  to  us  and  they  also  gave  us  a  clean-up 
crew.   We  did  as  iruch  as  we  could,  that  we  were 
responsible  for.   It  was  a  University  day,  kind  of, 
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Towle: 

Nathan: 
Towle : 


Nathan : 

Towle: 
Nathan : 

Towle: 


and  it  was  a  holiday.   It  was  Labor  Day.   I  don't 
know  when  this  started.   This  must*ve  started  quite 
a  long  time  before  my  time. 

Did  you  have  the  feeling  that  most  of  the  people 
on  campus  responded  and  got  involved? 

Yes.  I  did,  but  I  could  be  wrong.  You  get  so 
involved  yourself,  with  people  you  know,  that  you 
have  a  tendency  to  think  that  everybody's  involved, 
and  this  possibly  was  not  so.  But  anyway,  we  had 
Labor  Day  in  my  time.   I  don't  know  how  long  that 
continued  after  my  graduation. 


Of  course,  I 
should  be  given  up 
mean  something.   I 
trying  to  hang  on 
outworn  its  time. 
something  that  had 
They'd  say,  "This 


believe  these  so-called  traditions 
the  minute  they  have  ceased  to 
think  there's  nothing  worse  than 

to  an  old  tradition  that  has 
Students  used  to  ask  me  about 
been  done  years  and  years  before. 

is  sort  of  a  tradition,  isn't  it?" 


I'd  say,  "It  niay  be  a  tradition,  but  unless 
you  think  it's  really  something  you  want  to  follow, 
pay  no  attention.  You'll  start  another  tradition 
of  your  own.   This  is  what  is  important  about 
student  generations.  You  don't  have  to  go  along, 
just  doing  what  somebody  else  did  fifty  years  ago." 
I  don't  know  how  long  that  Labor  Day  business  was. 
But  it  was  part  of  my  senior  year,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  have  had  a  part  in  it. 

Did  it  interfere  with  your  studies,  or  did  you 
manage  to  do  both? 

Oh,  I  managed  to  do  all  right. 

Was  there  much  discussion,  when  you  were  an  under 
graduate,  about  problems  of  residence,  residence 
halls  around  the  Uaiversity? 

There  was  no  discussion  of  residence  halls  that  I 
recall.   It  was  one  of  those  things  that  we  never 
heard  discussed.   The  University  policy,  I  would  say, 
was  almost  against  residence  halls. 


Nathan:   Certainly  University-supplied  residence  halls 
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Towle i   Yes,  that's  right.   Of  course,  let's  face  it. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  fraternities  and 
sororities  flourished  the  way  they  did.  And  there 
were  many  student  boarding  houses,  very  good  ones. 
Some  of  them  were  outstanding.   I  can  think  of  one 
or  two  that  were  especially  so  for  women  students. 
But  the  University  was  not  in  any  way  committed 
to  housing  its  students.   This  was  an  entirely 
different  concept  that  developed  later  on. 

Nathan:  Yes,  and  the  students  themselves  didn't  bring  this 
up  as  an  Issue? 

Towle:   No,  I  don't  believe  so. 

Nathan:  At  one  point  President  Barrows  came  up  with  a 

proposal  for  financing  residence  halls.  Nothing 

ever  came  of  it.  This  suggested  to  me  that,  possibly, 

there  may  have  been  some  discussion. 

Towle:   There  may  have  been  some  discussion.  I  don't  recall 
it  as  part  of  anything  that  I  was  Involved  in.  I 
became  a  member  of  Prytanean  Society  when  I  was  a 
Junior,  and  we  were  always  interested  in  providing 
money,  at  least  providing  the  means  for  getting 
money,  for  the  infirmary,  as  it  was  originally. 
Later,  of  course,  the  hospital  was  built.  When  I 
was  in  college  all  we  had  was  an  infirmary,  but 
none  of  the  present  fine  hospital  service,  equipment, 
buildings,  etc.  Tne  infirmary  stood  Just  about 
where  the  garages  of  the  Women's  Faculty  Club  are 
now.  Along  in  there.   It  was  a  small  building.   It 
took  care  of  students,  mostly  on  an  out-patient 
basis.   It  had  bed  service,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it,  but  on  a  very  limited  basis. 

Nathan:  So  during  the  flu  epidemic  there  really  wasn't  any 
organized  care. 

Towle:   No,  there  wasn't.  That's  why  the  barracks  were  used 
to  take  care  of  tha  students.   Then,  I  think  many 
of  them  were  confined  to  their  own  fraternities 
and  sororities  and  other  living  groups.  They  were 
asked  to  take  care  of  others,  too,  as  I  recall,  if 
they  had  any  facilities  for  doing  this. 

Nathan:  So,  perhaps,  the  major  student  interest  in 

facilities  had  to  lo  with  the  infirmary  or  hospital. 
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Towle:   Yes,  at  that  time.   Then  later  on  the  Cowell  family 
gave  the  money  for  the  hospital  through  the  Cowell 
Foundation,  but  that  was  some  time  later.   I  don't 
remember  just  exactly  when  that  hospital  was  built. 
We  didn't  have  all  that  fanciness  when  we  were  in 
college.   [Laughter]   I  simply  don't  recall  that 
we  did  very  much  about  discussing  where  students 
lived.   The  Dean  cf  Women's  office,  Mrs.  Davidson 
in  particular,  used  to  inspect  aj.1  the  boarding 
houses.  The  Dean  of  Women's  office  was  interested, 
you  see.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mrs.  Davidson — she 
probably  tells  that  in  her  own  oral  history  of  her 
continuing  interest  in  residence  halls,  and  attempts 
to  prod  the  administration  into  action,  until  they 
became  a  reality.  She  was  the  one  who  really 
pushed  residence  halls.   She  pushed  them  primarily 
for  women,  but  she  believed  in  them  for  both  men  and 
women.  But  they  ware  a  long  time  coming.   In  the 
meantime,  while  she  was  Miss  Stebbins'  assistant, 
one  of  her  main  tasks  was  the  inspection  and 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  housemothers,  and  all 
that,  of  the  different  women's  living  groups.  That 
included  not  only  all  the  boarding  houses,  but  it 
also  included  the  sororities. 

Nathan:   Much  later,  when  you  came  into  the  Dean  of  Women's 
office,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  housing 
or  housing  problems? 

Towle:    I  would  have  had  if  I  had  stayed  long  enough.   But, 
you  see,  I  was  there  scarcely  a  year.  I  had  been 
put  on  the  board  cf  Stern  Hall.  Stern  Hall  hadn't 
been  completed  for  very  long,  not  more  than  five 
or  six  years.  Mrs.  Davidson  asked  me  to  represent 
the  office  on  that  board,  which  I  was  very  happy 
to  do.  So  I  would  have  been  involved  in  the  whole 
residence  hall  situation  if  I  had  remained  at  the 
University.   It  was  about  that  time  that  I  left  and 
went  back  to  the  Marine  Corps,  so  I  was  on  the 
board  for  Just  that  very  short  time. 
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Graduation 


Towle:   Well,  now,  I  think  I've  talked  enough  about  the 
undergraduate  days,  don't  you?  I  should  get  out 
of  college  some  time!   I  was  graduated  in  May, 
1920,  with  honors  in  political  science.   Graduation 
in  those  days  meart  going  to  the  Greek  Theater  to 
get  your  diploma.  And  the  President  handed  you 
your  own  diploma;  you  didn't  get  a  little  piece  of 
paper  saying  "Come  pick  it  up." 

Nathan:  You  were  in  cap  ard  gown? 

Towle:   Oh,  yes.  This  brings  to  mind  one  more  undergraduate 
custom.  Often  on  Fridays  I  think  it  was,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  there  was  an  assembly  to  which  students 
went — didn't  have  to  go,  but  there  was  a  speaker 
always.   I  don't  know  that  it  came  every  Friday, 
but  when  you  did  go,  the  seniors  were  expected  to 
come  in  cap  and  gown. 

Nathan:  And  were  classes  excused? 

Towle:   Yes.  This  I  can  remember  very  well. 

Nathan:  There  is  something  very  appealing  about  this,  about 
looking  forward  to  having  different  privileges  as 
sophomores,  different  privileges  as  a  Junior, 
different  privileges  as  a  senior. 

Towle:   The  students  did.  The  men  had  different  traditions, 
too,  about  the  kind  of  headgear  and  garb  they  wore 
on  the  campus.  They  had  those  little  dinky  caps 
when  they  were   freshmen.  I  can't  remember  about 
sophomores.  When  they  were  Juniors,  the  men  had 
sort  of  stovepipe  hats  for  a  while.  But  all  the 
men  wore  Stetsons  when  they  were  seniors  and 
corduroy  pants.  Junior  men  wore  corduroys,  too. 

Nathan:  Now,  when  you  were  a  senior,  then,  did  you  wear 
your  cap  and  gown  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Fridays? 

Towle:   Yes.  You  didn't  have  to,  but  you  were  urged  to,  and 
my  sorority  was  very  insistent  that  we  follow 
University  tradition  in  these  matters.  As  I  recall 
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fowle:    it,  most  of  my  friends  and  classmates  wore  cap  and 
gown.   I  think  the  custom  didn't  last  too  long 
after  my  time.  But  It  was  rather  nice;  gave  you 
a  kind  of  feeling  of  being  important.   [Laughter] 

Nathan:   Oh,  yes,  I  believe  it.   Then,  when  you  graduated, 
Did  you  go  right  over  to  Miss  Ransom's? 

Towle:   No.  As  a  senior  1  had  been  a  reader  in  Professor 
Herbert  Priestley's  course  in  Spanish-American 
history.   You  can  see  I  was  busy  as  a  bird  dog 
in  my  senior  year. 

Nathan:   Weren't  you!   What  fun  you  must've  had! 

Towle:   Because  I  wanted  to  stay  around  the  campus  the 
year  after  I  graduated,  he  asked  me  (I  wasn't 
sure  then  that  I  wanted  to  enroll  in  anything, 
but  I  was  living  in  Berkeley,  of  course,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  on  the  campus) 
if  I  would  continue  to  read  for  him  for  that  year, 
which  I  did. 

Then  at  the  end  of  that  year  certain  events 
had  suddenly  changed  the  future  pattern  of  my  life 
entirely  so  I  decided  that  I  would  take  a  Job.   In 
the  midst  of  all  these  student  activities  I  had  met 
Miss  (Constance)  Steel  and  Miss  (Sue)  Love  who  were 
both  in  the  Recorder's  office.  They  wanted  to  know 
if  I  would  be  interested  in  having  a  Job  in  Mr. 
Sutton's  office.   That's  how  I  happened  to  take  a 
Job  at  that  particular  point  in  that  office.   It 
actually  was  in  the  University  Examiner's  Office, 
which  was  part  of  Mr.  Sutton's  domain.   The 
University  Examiner's  Office  was  a  forerunner  of 
the  Admissions  Office.  That  first  year,  I  remember, 
I  learned  to  rate  credentials  of  students  coming 
to  the  University.  And  I  performed  other  tasks,  I 
don't  remember  anything  special — whatever  was 
assigned  me  to  do.  I  didn't  have  a  fancy  Job  or 
anything,  but  I  enjoyed  it.  People  were  nice  and 
very  cordial  to  me.   I  enjoyed  my  very  slight 
association  with  Mr.  Sutton.   I  was  there  for  a 
year,  then  the  idea  of  doing  further  studying 
appealed  to  me,  though  at  the  time  I  really  didn't 
have  anything  definite  in  mind. 
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Sojourn  1  n_jGreenwl oh  Village  and  Return  to  Mr. 
Sutton * s  Office 


iowle:   Older  married  friends  of  mine  who  lived  in  New 
York  suggested  that  I  might  like  to  come  to  New 
York,  that  I'd  find  it  stimulating  and  worthwhile 
and  interesting.   ^Iso,  a  close  college  friend  and 
her  mother  were  going  to  New  York  to  live;  they 
came  from  the  east  and  they  were  going  to  return 
to  the  east  and  live  in  New  York  for  a  while. 
Well,  that  at  least  gave  my  family  the  assurance 
that  I  was  not  going  to  New  York,  the  little  girl 
on  her  own  away  from  home,  adrift  all  by  herself. 
They  were  perfectly  willing  for  me  to  go  then,  as 
long  as  I  had  friends  there  with  whom  I  would  be 
associated.   I  would  be  in  good  hands  in  their 
estimation,  and  they  were  right. 

I  left  for  the  east  in  the  fall  of  1922.   I 
was  very  fortunate  to  find  a  little  apartment  near 
my  college  friend  and  her  mother,  in  Greenwich 
Village,  no  less.  But  it  was  a  highly  respectable 
place.  These  apartments  were  around  a  very 
attractive  garden  (I  didn't  have  a  garden  apartment 
but  many  of  them  did)  owned  by  St.  Johns  Episcopal 
Church  in  Greenwich  Village.   The  Deaconess  lived 
on  the  same  floor  that  I  did.   [Laughter]  So  you 
can  see  I  was  properly  chaperoned,  unexpectedly  so. 
For  some  reason,  and  I  was  trying  the  other  night  to 
think  why,  for  reasons  which  are  completely  obscure 
to  me  now,  I  decided  to  enroll  in  a  six  months' 
course  for  college  graduates  given  at  the  Katharine 
Gibbs  School  for  secretarial  studies  in  New  York. 
I  think  I'd  read  about  it  or  somebody  had  told  me 
about  it,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  it  sounded 
interesting.   It  was  just  six  months  so  this  was 
fine,  and  I  thought  it  wouldn't  do  me  any  harm. 

Then  in  addition  I  enrolled  in  two  graduate 
courses  in  history,  evening  courses,  at  Columbia. 
I  took  the  subway  (I  was  not  too  far  from  the  subway) 
all  the  way  from — Perry  Street  was  the  name  of  the 
street  I  lived  on — all  the  way  up  to  125th.   But 
it  didn't  take  very  long  and  I  enjoyed  those  courses. 
One  reason  I  was  Interested  in  taking  one  of  the 


Towle:   courses  was  because  It  was  given  by  Professor 

Carlton  Hays,  who  had  come  out  to  the  University 
of  California  to  take  over  Henry  Morse  Stephens' 
classes  at  the  time  of  his  death.   I  was  in  one 
of  the  classes  he  took  over,  and  I  enjoyed  him. 
He  was  a  very  stimulating  lecturer.   I  had  one 
course  with  him  at  Columbia.  He  was  one  of 
Columbia's  top-notch  history  professors  at  that 
time.  These  two  courses  fortunately,  later  on, 
I  discovered,  were  acceptable  here  for  my  master's 
degree. 

Nathan:  That  was  a  surprise. 

Towle:   Yes.   I  had  thought  of  going  on  and  taking  a 

master's  degree  at  Columbia.  Then,  after  I'd  been 
in  New  York  a  year — it  must  have  been  in  the  summer 
of  '24 — I  was  undecided,  anyway,  whether  I  would 
return  home,  or  look  for  a  Job  in  New  York,  or  do 
graduate  work,  when  right  out  of  the  blue  I  got  a 
wire  from  Mr.  Sutton  asking  me  if  I  would  accept 
an  appointment,  regular  appointment,  in  his  office 
as  assistant  in  the  University  Examiner's  part  of 
his  office.  He  wanted  to  know  by  a  certain  date; 
and  would  I  think  it  over?  It  was  very  exciting 
to  get  a  Job  offer.  I  kept  that  telegram  for  years, 
It  probably  fell  apart.  Well,  anyway,  it  didn't 
take  me  too  long  to  wire  my  acceptance  and  write 
him  a  letter  and  tell  him  I  would  be  happy  to  come 
back  to  the  University  again.  That  was  how  I 
happened  to  get  my  first  Job,  my  first  full-time 
Job,  at  the  University. 

Nathan:   It  came  Just  at  the  right  time. 

Towle:   Yes,  it  came  Just  at  the  right  time,  and  I  really 
was  glad  to  get  back,  to  be  back  In  Berkeley. 

Nathan:  You'd  had  your  travel. 

Towle:   That's  right.   I  enjoyed  it,  I  found  New  York 

stimulating,  and  I  met  a  lot  of  interesting  people. 
I  enjoyed  the  people  at  the  Katharine  Gibbs  school 
because  most  of  them  were  girls  who  had  graduated 
from  various  colleges.  I  was  not  the  school's  most 
brilliant  student.   I  could  type  all  right,  but 
Mrs.  Gibbs  herself  told  me  I  probably  would  never 
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Towle:   excel  in  shorthand. 

In  any  event,  I  returned  to  the  University 
and  my  new  Job  In  the  fall  of 


The  next  topic  In  our  discussion  would  be  how 
I  landed  at  the  Rensom  and  Bridges  School. 

Nathan:  Yes,  and  what  was  the  correct  name  of  the  school? 

Towle:   "Miss  Bansom  and  Kiss  Bridges  School  for  Girls" 

was  the  full  title  of  it,  and  it  was  in  Piedmont. 

Nathan:   Is  the  school  still  functioning? 

Towle:   No,  and  I'll  tell  a  little  bit  about  this  as  we  go 
along.   I  think  I  was  at  the  University  about 
three  years  after  I  came  back  from  New  York  and 
went  into  Mr.  Button's  office.  As  I  said,  at  that 
time  It  was  really  the  admissions  part  of  his 
office.   It  had  not  then  been  separated  into  the 
two  offices  although  there  were  the  two  sections 
of  the  office. 

Nathan:  What  would  the  other  section  of  the  office  be? 

Towle:   It  was  the  main  Recorder's  office;  the  other  was 
called  the  University  Examiner's  office.  But  at 
that  time  they  were  all  part  of  the  Recorder's 
office.   Later  they  became  two  separate  offices 
and  Professor  Ralph  Minor  was,  I  think,  the  first 
University  Examiner.  My  memory  is  hazy  on  this 
point  . 

Nathan:  Your  memory  for  n&jnes  is  really  tremendous. 

Towle:   I  liked  the  work  Jn  the  Admissions  office,  in  the 
University  Examiner's  office,  very  much.  I  was 
there  three  years. 

Nathan:  Did  you  deal  with  students? 

Towle:   Yes,  somewhat.  I  liked  especially  the  opportunity 
the  position  gave  me  to  deal  with  students 
occasionally  because  they  would  come  up  and  ask 
about  their  credentials  and  whether  they  were 
satisfactory,  and  I  would  tell  them  what  requirements 
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Towle:   they  had  to  meet.   I  wasn't  the  only  one  doing  this, 
but  I  was  one  of  the  assistants  who  did.  We  would 
explain  the  requirements  and  what  they  needed  to 
do.   I  worked  a  good  deal  with  the  advance  standing 
students.  As  I  tcld  you  earlier,  I  learned  to  rate 
credentials,  credentials  from  other  institutions, 
Then  we  had  to  see  how  the  work  that  the  student  had 
taken  elsewhere  would  fit  into  the  University  of 
California's  program. 

Nathan:   I  might  Just  ask  you  whether  any  other  university's 
courses  were  accepted  at  full  value. 

Towle:   Oh,  yes.   There  was  a  long  list  of  universities 

whose  courses  were  acceptable.  All  of  those  that 
belonged  to  the  Association  of  American  Universities, 
for  example.   This  part  was  very  interesting.  Also, 
occasionally  I  saw  some  of  the  teachers  and  the 
principals  of  the  secondary  schools  who  wanted  to 
know  about  certain  requirements,  so  they  could  tell 
students  what  to  take  for  entrance  to  the  University. 
It  was  that  sort  of  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  was  how  I  happened  to  meet  Miss  Bridges,  of 
Miss  Hansom  and  Bridges  school. 

Nathan:   So  there  is  a  link. 
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Towle:   Yes,  there  is  a  link.   This  brought  me  in 

with  her  in  a  rouni-about  way.   I  remember  she  used 
to  come  in  occasionally  and  talk  with  our  office 
about  University  requirements  for  entrance,  and 
also  for  the  later  programs,  so  her  school  would 
be  sure  to  prepare  the  students  at  the  school 
properly  for  whatever  course  they  were  interested 
in  taking.  Miss  Bridges  was  then  the  headmistress 
of  the  school.  She  and  Miss  Marion  Ransom  were 
really  the  co-principals,  or  had  been;  Miss  Hansom 
had  relinquished  her  role  as  headmistress  due  to  a 
very  serious  Illness.  She  did  not  come  back  to  the 
school,  but  she  lived  here  in  Berkeley  and  she  and 
Miss  Bridges  were  yery  close  friends  anyway,  as 
well  as  being  closely  associated  with  running  the 
school.   So  I  thihi  Miss  Ransom's  Influence  was 
still  felt  on  the  school.   She  was  quite  a  remarkable 
woman  in  many  ways.  Miss  Bridges  herself  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Calif  ornia.   I  don't 
remember  what  class.   Miss  Hansom  was  a  graduate  of 
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Towlei   Vassar.   Both  women  were  dedicated  to  the  very 
highest  standards  for  their  school.  They  had 
originally  taught  together  at  the  old  Anna  Head 
School. 

Nathan:   Did  they  consider  their  school  essentially  college 
preparatory? 

Towle:   Yes,  and  it  was. 

Nathan:   It  was  not  a  finishing  school. 

Towle:   No,  not  in  any  sense  a  finishing  school.   It  was 
strictly  a  college  preparatory  school  and  all  of 
the  work  was  geared  toward  college  work,  academic 
college  work.   I  was  there  five  years,  and  in  all 
that  time  we  sent  more  students  east  to  the  women's 
colleges  than  anywhere  else,  but  more  and  more 
parents  were  becoming  interested  in  the  University 
of  California,  so  the  school  itself  became  interested 
in  preparing  for  the  University.  It  was  a  school 
accredited  to  the  University  of  California. 

Miss  Bridges,  as  I  recall  (and  here  again  I'm 
a  little  hazy,  but  I  think  I'm  right),  first 
approached  me  in  1926.  She  was  interested  in 
finding  out  whether  I  might  be  Interested  later  on, 
or  at  some  time,  in  a  position  in  the  school.   I 
told  her,  I  remember,  that  I  didn't  think  I  was 
prepared  at  that  noment  to  accept  a  position;  I 
might  be  interested  in  it  but  I  would  have  to  think 
about  it.   She  and  Miss  Ransom  at  that  time  were 
thinking  specifically  in  terms  of  someone  who  was 
fairly  young,  as  I  was  then,  to  be  a  resident  dean, 
which  meant  of  course  living  at  the  school  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day.   I  needed  more  time  to  think 
about  it,  and  I  was  also  on  the  verge  of  leaving 
the  University,  at  least  temporarily,  to  travel  in 
Europe  with  some  friends  for  a  year,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  tie  myself  up  at  that  particular  moment 
until  I  had  made  up  my  mind  what  I  was  going  to  do. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  when  I  returned  from  my 
trip,  I  would  get  in  touch  with  Miss  Bridges  if  I 
was  still  interested,  and  the  projected  position 
was  still  open. 

I  was  away  from  Berkeley,  I  was  abroad,  from 
June,  1926,  until  about  April  or  May,  I  think  it  was 
May,  1927. 
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Travelling  in  Europe 


Nathan:   Do  you  feel  like  talking  about  your  trip? 

Towle:    It  was  a  most  Interesting  trip.   I  went  with  old 
friends,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kaspar  Plschel   of  San 
Francisco,  who  hac  traveled  a  great  deal.   I  was 
a  great  friend  of  their  children.  Their  sons  and 
I  had  been  In  college  together  and  one  of  their 
daughters  and  I  h?d  also  become  friends.   They 
were  going  abroad  as  they  often  did.   He  was  an 
Austrian,  and  a  naturalized  American  citizen.   He 
was  a  very  famous  opthalmologist  in  San  Francisco. 
They  were  wonderful  persons  to  go  with  because 
they  knew  so  much  about  Europe,  and  I  knew  nothing, 
certainly  from  first-hand  experience,  at  that 
point.  A  classmate  of  mine  went  with  us  part  of 
the  time,  who  also  knew  the  Pischels,  so  the  four 
of  us  were  traveling  a  good  part  of  the  time 
together,  but  not  entirely.   This  friend,  Margaret 
Carr,  who  was  my  classmate,  and  I  went  over  first 
together.   We  were  in  London  about  a  month.   Had 
a  wonderful  time.   Then  we  Joined  the  Pischels — 
I'm  trying  to  think  where  we  Joined  them.   I  think 
it  was  Vienna.   We  stayed  for  about  a  month  in 
places  like  Vienna  and  Rome. 

Nathan:   Did  you  get  to  Paris  at  all? 

Towle:   And  Paris.   Oh,  no,  I'm  wrong  here.   Margaret  Carr 
and  I  went  first  to  Paris.   We  went  together  to 
Paris  for  a  month 5  not  London.  Then  we  met  the 
Pischels.   Then  Margaret  left,  went  on  to  Rome  or 
somewhere  else,  I've  forgotten  Just  where.  Then  the 
three  of  us,  Dr.  find  Mrs.  Pischel  and  I,  traveled 
together  for  quite  a  while,  and  stayed,  as  I  say, 
a  month  in  Vienna,  a  month  in  Rome.   The  month  in 
England  was  when  I.  was  on  my  way  back.   I  came  back 
there  and  stayed  by  myself;  then  met  the  Pichels 
on  the  steamer  from  Southampton  on  the  boat  coming 
home.   It  was  a  wonderful  experience  for  me.   It 
wasn't  Just  one  of  these  touristy  things.   We 
stayed  long  enough  for  me,  at  least,  to  really  get 
a  feel  of  places.   I  loved  Rome,  just  loved  It. 
It  was  terribly  exciting;  in  fact,  I  thought  all  of 
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Towle:   It  was  wonderful.  And,  of  course,  the  Pischels 

knew  so  much  about  Vienna,  that  part  of  the  world. 
We  went  up  into  the  Tyrol.   Dr.  Pischel  had  been 
born  in  Innsbruck,  so  he  was  eager  to  have  me  see 
that  part  of  Europe. 

Nathan:   With  your  interest  in  political  science,  did  you 
go  to  see  Parliament  in  action? 

Towle:   No,  I  didnft  see  Parliament  in  action.   I  don't 
remember  why. 

Nathan:   I'm  sure  you  were  doing  other  things. 

Towle:   I  probably  was.   Cf  course  I  went  to  the  Parliament 
buildings,  but  I  didn't  see  the  Parliament  in 
action.   That  was  a  very,  very  interesting  year 
for  me  and  it  ended  all  too  soon  as  things  do. 
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KISS  RANSOM  AND  MISS  BRIDGES  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


Nathan:   What  happened  when  you  came  back  to  Berkeley? 

Towle:   When  I  came  back,  Mr.  Sutton  Indicated  that  he 

would  be  happy  to  have  me  return  to  the  University, 
but  I  decided  that  much  as  I  enjoyed  working  in 
his  office  I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  branch 
out.   So  I  called  Miss  Bridges,  or  saw  her  (I*ve 
forgotten  now  how  we  got  in  touch  with  one  another) 
and  told  her  that  I  was  back  and  possibly  interested 
in  her  position  at  the  school  if  the  position  was 
still  there. 


Resident  Dean,  and  Co-Principal 


Nathan:   This  was  as  resident  dean. 

Towle:   Resident  dean,  yes.   This  was  in  192?.   This  must 
have  been  the  late  summer  of  1927,  before  the 
school  had  actually  opened,  and  it  opened  toward 
the  end  of  September  as  I  recall  it.   I  went  to  the 
Ransom  school  as  resident  dean,  and  I  held  that 
position  for  two  years.   Then  in  1929  (when  the 
"crash"  came),  upon  the  retirement  of  Miss  Bridges, 
the  school's  board  of  trustees  asked  me  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Blakey,  who  for  many  years  had  been  the 
school's  academic  head,  to  be  co-principals.   She 
lives  in  Los  Gates,  and  did  then.   We  are  good 
friends.   I  see  her  occasionally. 

Nathan:   Weren't  you  rather  young  for  such  responsibility? 

Towle:   Yes,  I  was  fairly  young;  in  fact,  we  both  were. 
Let's  see,  I  was... 
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Nathan:   You  were  under  thirty,  surely. 

lowle:    I  was  about  twenty ... .Well  I  can  tell  you  how  old, 
1898  to  192?,  what's  that? 

Nathan:   That  would  be  twerty-nine. 

Towle:   Yes.   Well,  anyway,  out  to  Piedmont  I  went.  My 

responsibilities  were  for  the  overall  administration 
of  the  school.  Miss  Blakey,  Elizabeth  Blakey, 
continued  as  academic  head.   She  was  excellent  at 
this,  planning  the  courses,  and  overseeing  the 
records,  and  that  sort  of  thing.   She  and  I  took 
charge  of  the  school  in  1929  and  we  knew,  because 
the  trustees  had  told  both  of  us  exactly  what  the 
situation  was,  thet  the  school  was  in  serious 
financial  difficulties. 

Nathan:  Was  it  a  comparatively  costly  school? 

Towle:   Yes,  it  was.  Any  private  school  is  expensive, 
really,  and  this  cne  was  no  exception. 

Nathan:   Did  most  of  the  girls  live  in? 

Towle:   No,  it  had  many  6.&.J  r>ur>ils,  too.   It  was  hor>ed 
that  new  blood  would  infuse  new  life  into  the 
school.   Actually,  for  two  good  years  it  did,  but 
by  then  the  depression  had  hit  everyone  very  hard — 
none  more  so  than  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
parents  and  supaorters  of  the  school.   The  school's 
chief  difficulty  was  its  lack  of  boarders  at  this 
time.   The  day  school  went  along  reasonably  well, 
but  everything  about  the  school,  the  plant  of  the 
school,  was  gearec  to  a  full  complement  of  boarding 
pupils. 

Nathan:   About  how  many? 

Towle:    I  was  trying  to  think.   I  think  we  could  take 

somewhere  up  to  thirty-five  or  forty,  somewhere 
in  there.   That  m&.y  be  a  little  low.   It  was  a 
beautiful  plant.   The  residence  for  the  girls  was 
a  lovely  place.  Mss  Ransom  and  Miss  Bridges  both 
had  excellent  taste  and  it  was  reflected,  in  the 
whole  school. 
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Nathan:   Was  this  for  girls  of  high  school  age? 

Towle:   At  that  time  there  were  eighth  graders,  a  very 
few  eighth  graders  and  the  rest  were  in  high 
school.   Occasions. lly  a  seventh  grader  was  taken 
as  a  boarder,  but  no  one  below  that.   The  day 
school  ran  all  the  way  from  the  first  grade 
through  high  school.  Elizabeth  Blakey  and  I 
instituted  a  preschool  for  the  three  years  that 
we  were  the  co-principals.   It  was  very  interesting 
and  very  successful. 

The  parents  simply  didn't  have  the  money  for 
an  expensive  school  in  those  days,  which  all 
boarding  schools  were — all  the  private  schools 
were  having  difficulties,  and  the  Ransom  School 
unfortunately  was  dependent  entirely  on  its  own 
revenue . 

Nathan:  It  had  no  endowment? 

Towle:   No.  There  was  absolutely  no  endowment  to  fall 

back  on,  which  would  have  tided  it  over.  Generous 
trustees  and  friends  tried  to  keep  it  on  its  feet, 
but  the  odds  were  Just  too  great.  Mr.  Wallace 
Alexander  was  one  of  the  special  angels  of  the 
school,  the  late  Mr.  Wallace  Alexander.   His 
daughter,  Martha  Alexander,  now  Mrs.  Prank  Gerbode, 
had  been  a  pupil  at  the  school.  The  Alexanders 
lived  in  Piedmont,  Mr.  Alexander  had  been  very 
interested  in  the  school,  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  too, 
and  they  had  hoped  very  much  to  keep  the  school 
alive.  He  wasn't  the  only  one  on  the  board,  but 
he  was,  I  think,  the  chief  angel  of  the  school. 

Finally  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  1932, 
our  last  graduating  class  was  1932,  the  trustees 
agreed  very  regretfully  and  unhappily,  but  I  think 
quite  realistically,  that  the  school  would  have  to 
be  closed. 

Nathan:   That  must  have  been  a  painful  decision. 

Towle:   Yes,  it  was  very  painful.   That  ended  that  chapter 
of  my  own  career,  but  I  always  will  have  very 
pleasant  memories  of  the  school  and  my  association 
there  and  of  the  people  with  whom  I  came  in  touch 
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Towle;   and  with  whom  I  wts  associated.   We  had  an  excellent 
faculty. 

Nathan:  How  large  a  facility  did  you  have? 

Towle i   I  was  trying  to  think.  Some  of  them  were  not 

full-time,  they  csme  in  for  certain  courses.  In 
the  secondary  school  part,  we  must  have  had  a 
faculty  of  some  ten  teachers.  In  the  lower  school 
there  were  the  lower  school  principal  and,  I  would 
think  we  would  have  had  easily  that  number  if  not 
more. 

Nathan:  Did  you  feel  personally  acquainted  with  all  of  the 
students? 

Towle:   Oh,  yes.  I  knew  all  of  the  students.  We  had  a 
convocation  every  morning.   I  had  to  lead  that. 
We  always  had  some  sort  of  program  in  the  morning. 
I  got  to  know  the  students  very  well  indeed,  all 
of  them,  and  I  enjoyed  them  very  much,  all  the  way 
up  from  the  little  ones  through  the  high  school. 

Nathan:  Did  you  have  any  particular  philosophy  of  running 
the  school? 

Towle:   Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  philosophy  or 
not,  but  I  realized  some  things.  I  think  the 
students  themselves  appreciated  having  younger 
persons  dealing  with  some  of  their  problems.  I'm 
sure  that  we  were  considered  fairly  liberal;  we 
made  changes  in  seme  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
about  what  they  might  and  might  not  do.  We  were  a 
little  more  liberal  about  their  weekends,  when  they 
could  see  parents.  Before,  I  think  there  were  only 
a  certain  number  of  weekends  a  year  when  they  could 
have  anyone,  including  parents,  come  to  the  school. 
I  don't  think  it  was  Just  due  to  Elizabeth  Blakey 
and  mebeing  there,  I  think  it  was  Just  a  change  in 
the  times,  too.  Every  once  in  a  while  I'll  see 
students  who  went  to  the  Hansom  school,  and  they 
often  mention  the  good  grounding  that  they  had  for 
whatever  they  went  on  to  do  afterward.  Many  of 
them  did  go  to  college  elsewhere  and  made  great 
successes.  It  was  an  excellent  school. 

They  were  not  only  happy  ones,  those  years, 
and  useful,  but  in  many  ways  very  satisfactory  as 


Towle:   far  as  I  was  concerned  because  I  did  have  an 

opportunity  to  try  my  hand  at  administration  on 
a  fairly  high  level.  I  was  still,  as  you  have 
said,  fairly  young.  More  Importantly,  they 
provided  me  with  a  chance  to  learn  about  students 
In  their  dally  lives,  things  that  they  were 
Interested  In  and  their  relationships  with  others. 
I  really  enjoyed  them,  and  I  think  they  did  me. 
We  had  a  very  pleasant  rapport.  I,  being  youngish, 
was  not  their  stereotype  of  a  headmistress.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  dropped  the  title  head 
mistress  finally,  and  called  ourselves  principals. 
I  participated — I  say  "I"  because  I'm  talking  about 
myself,  but  Miss  Elakey  did  too — in  many  of  their 
activities  with  them,  including  for  me  horseback 
riding  [laughter]  at  least  once  a  week.  We  rode 
in  the  hills  back  of  Piedmont.  I  was  never  much 
of  an  equestrienne,  but  believe  me,  I  went  the 
whole  way  with  them.  I  cannot  say  that  I've  ever 
been  awfully  enthusiastic  about  horses,  but  I 
learned  to  ride  an  English  saddle  and  I  was  right 
there  with  the  rest  of  them. 


Finding  a  Vocation 


Nathan : 


Towle: 


I  think  it  was  then  that  I  came  to  realize 
that  working  with  young  people,  especially  in — I 
think  the  pedagogical  term  is  "a  learning  situation" — 
could  really  offer  lifelong  and  rewarding  enrichment 
and  experience.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  had  that 
opportunity,  so  I  look  back  with  very  real  appreciation 
on  those  five  years  at  the  Ransom  School. 

You  were  really  extraordinarily  lucky  In  that  you 
didn't  have  to  go  through  all  the  education  courses 
in  order  to  do  it. 

If  It  hadn't  been  a  private  school,  I  would  never 
have  had  this  chance  because,  you  know,  In  a  public 
school  you  have  to.  I  don't  think  I  ever  would  have. 
Most  of  my  work  was  administrative.  I  conducted  the 
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Towle:   faculty  meetings  and  all  that,  but  Elizabeth  Blakey 
was  the  one  who  hsd  a  great  more  dealings  day  by 
day  with  the  teachers  than  I.  This  was  a  relatively 
small  school — I  don't  suppose  we  had  more  than 
three  hundred  at  any  one  time,  counting  our  day 
pupils.  That's  a  small  situation.  You  certainly 
know  people  very  well  if  you  see  them  five  days  a 
week  and  generally  on  the  weekends,  too. 

Nathan:  As  a  co-principal,  then,  did  you  live  there? 

Towle:   Oh,  yes,  yes  indeed.  And  we  lived  very  pleasantly, 
I  must  say.  Miss  Blakey  and  I  each  had  very  nice 
quarters  in  the  residence  building.  We  took  our 
meals,  of  course,  with  the  boarders. 

We  always  had  quite  lively  Sunday  suppers  to 
which  we  often  invited  outside  speakers.  This  was 
an  interesting  part  of  the  school  life.   It  was 
confining,  yes,  sometimes  I  found  it  confining 
because  I  wasn't  able  to  do  a  lot  of  the  things 
with  my  own  friends  on  the  outside.  My  time  was 
pretty  well  taken  up  at  the  school,  but  I  didn't 
mind  too  much.  I  had  many  friends  there  and  I  was 
interested  in  what  we  were  doing. 

Nathan:  What  ever  became  of  the  buildings? 
Towle:   The  buildings  finally  were  torn  down. 
Nathan:  Where  were  they  located? 

Towle:   They  were  at  the  end  of  Hazel  Lane.  We  used  to  get 
letters  addressed  to  us:  our  names,  "Miss  Bansom 
and  Miss  Bridges  School ,  the  end  of  Maiden  Lane." 
[Laughter]  This  was  a  common  occurrence.  It  was 
actually  Hazel  Lane.  And  Hazel  Lane,  of  course, 
is  still  in  Piedmont.  There  are  some  beautiful 
homes  on  what  used  to  be  the  school  property,  lovely 
homes.  The  school  was  off  by  itself.  The  grounds 
were  adjacent  to  Piedmont  Park,  which  at  that  time 
was  quite  beautiful.  The  school  didn't  have  a 
tremendous  amount  of  ground,  but  you  had  the 
feeling  of  its  being  very  spacious.   It's  a  very 
pretty  part  of  Piedmont,  still,  not  far  from  what 
was  then  the  streetcar  line  on  Highland  Avenue,  the 
main  street.  You  got  off  there,  then  you  would  turn 
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Towle:   into  Requa  Road  and  then  into  Hazel  Lane.   Lovely 
trees;  the  garden  was  always  kept  so  beautifully; 
lawns  in  front  of  the  main  building,  and  there 
was  a  great  drive  around  like  this  [semi-circle] , 
and  you  came  in  and  went  around  that  way.   It  was 
really  a  charming  place.   I  liked  it  because  it 
was  beautiful;  the  place  was  nice  to  be  in,  too, 
as  nice  as  the  people. 
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RETURN  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Nathan:   What  did  you  decide  to  do  after  the  school  closed? 

Towle:   At  the  time  the  school  closed  I  was  thirty-four 
years  old.   It  seemed  a  good  time  to  consider 
carefully  what  my  next  stet>  would  be.   In  1929,  I 
think  it  was,  and  1930,  while  I  was  at  the  school, 
I  had  gone  back  tc  the  University  and  taken  one  or 
two  graduate  courses  thinking  that  I  would  eventually 
work  at  least  toward  a  master's  degree.  But  I  soon 
found  it  was  somewhat  unrealistic  to  undertake 
graduate  work  and  do  it  justice  while  I  had  such  a 
demanding  Job.   It  was  demanding  in  many  ways;  I 
think  a  twenty-four  hour  a  day  job  is  apt  to  be. 
So,  I  think  I  may  have  taken  these  courses  for  a 
semester,  or  possibly  two,  I  don't  recall.  I 
decided  not  to  go  on  with  graduate  work  at  that 
moment.  After  the  closing  of  the  school,  however, 
this  seemed  a  propitious  time  to  consider  graduate 
work  in  earnest. 

So  I  returned  to  Berkeley  and  my  parents'  home, 
lived  with  them  for  a  while  and  did  nothing  very 
much  for  a  few  months.   Then  I  decided  not  only  to 
take  graduate  courses,  but  a  part-time  job  in  what 
by  then  was  the  Hegistrar's  Office — when  it  was 
offered  me — I've  forgotten  who  first  offered  it  to 
me,  but  I  had  a  lot  of  friends  in  the  office.   It 
was  certainly  not  very  arduous,  and  it  was  pleasant 
and  it  also  gave  ire  a  little  money,  which  was  fine. 

I'd  been  independent  for  five  years  and  I  felt 
I  ought  not  to  expect  my  mother  and  father  to 
support  me.   Of  course  as  long  as  I  lived  with 
them,  they  would  rever  consider  my  paying  anything 
for  room  and  board.  This  was  my  home  as  much  as 
theirs,  they  said,  and  I  was  to  live  there.   But 
I  felt  I  ought  to  be  doing  something,  set  some 
money  of  my  own.   Also,  I  had  liked  the  feeling  of 
being  independent  and  this  gets  under  your  skin. 
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Towle:   So  I  did  take  this  part-time  job,  and  I  did  enroll 
as  a  graduate  student. 

Nathan:   There  was  no  problem  of  being  admitted? 

Towle:   No. 

Nathan:   Was  it  the  Department  of  Political  Science? 

Towle:   That's  right.   No,  there  was  no  problem  about  being 
admitted. 

Nathan:   Your  grades  wera  all  right. 

Towle:   My  grades  were  all  right.   I  knew  that  if  I  really 
were  going  to  study  in  earnest  I  should  get  on  with 
it,  so  after  about  a  year  I  gave  up  this  part-time 
work  and  applied  for  a  teaching  fellowship  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  and  received  one. 

Nathan:   Who  was  chairman  of  the  department  then,  do  you 
remember? 

Towle:    I  think  it  was  Dr.  Barrows,  but  I'll  have  to  check 
to  make  sure.   This  would  have  been  in 


American  Institutions 


Nathan:   Did  you  have  a  special  interest? 

Towle:    I  was  particularly  Interested,  as  I  think  I 

mentioned,  in  American  government.   It  may  have 
been  because  of  that,  I  had  declared  this  interest 
in  filling  out  my  application,  whether  that  was  the 
reason  I  was  put  i:-i  charge  of  American  Institutions 
or  not  I  don't  kno~*,  but  I  was,  as  a  teaching  fellow. 

Nathan:   Well,  you  always  w^nt  to  the  top. 

Towle:    I  wouldn't  say  tha;.   Also,  don't  forget,  I  was 
quite  a  bit  older,  :*t  that  time,  than  most  of  the 
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Towle:   other  graduate  students  who  were  either  teaching 
fellows  or  doing  graduate  work. 

Nathan:   You  wouldn't  necessarily  be  so  now. 

Towle:    I  was  going  to  say,  this  was  one  very  interesting 
thing,  and  I  was  thinking  about  this.   I  wouldn't 
be  now  at  all,  but  at  that  time  I  was,  certainly  in 
that  department.   I'm  sure  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  was  put  in  American  Institutions,   That  at  that 
time  was  a  requirement  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Students  either  had  to  take  equivalent  courses  or 
pass  an  examination.   If  they  took  equivalent 
courses  elsewhere  they  had  to  present  their  transcripts 
and  description  of  the  courses  and  then  I  would 
evaluate  them.   There  was  some  member  of  the  faculty 
who  was  chairman,  of  course,  of  the  American 
Institutions  course,  itself.  I  was  responsible  to 
him.   Whether  it  was  Professor  flay... 

Nathan:   P.  Orman  Ray? 

Towle:   Yes.   He  and  I  were  great  friends.   He  was  the  one 
who  eventually  supervised  my  thesis,  or  rather, 
served  on  the  thesis  committee.   I  wasn't  doing 
American  Institutions  on  my  own  but  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  leg  work,  the  paperwork,  and  all.  The  students 
would  come  to  see  me.   If  I  had  any  questions  about 
whether  they  were  eligible  or  not,  I  would,  of  course, 
take  it  to  the  person  in  charge  of  American 
Institutions.   I  t'nink  there  usually  was  a  committee 
(it  has  to  be  a  committee  [laughter])  that  would 
decide,  if  it  came  to  that.   I  had  a  little  office 
under  the  rafters  of  the  third  floor  of  South  Hall. 

Nathan:   What  a  delightful  spot. 

Towle:   Just  a  little,  tiny  office.   It  happened  to  be  right 
next  to  Professor  Say's  quite  large  office.   It 
really  was  under  trie  rafters.   It  had  no  direct 
outside  light.   But  it  was  an  office,  and  had  a 
desk  and  telephone.  I  certainly  felt  very  important. 
I  held  forth  there  for  that  year. 

Then  I  received  my  master's  degree  in  May,  1935- 
As  I  told  you  a  monent  ago,  Professor  P.  Orman  Ray 
of  the  Political  Science  Department  was  chairman  of 
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lowle:   my  committee.   One  of  the  other  two  members  of  the 
committee  was  Frederick  L.  Paxson.   You  knew  him, 
didn't  you? 

Nathan:  No,  I  knew  Professor  Ray,  but  not  Professor  Paxson. 

Towle:   He  was  professor  of  history,  an  outstanding 
professor  of  history.  And  Lawrence  Harper. 
Lawrence  Harper,  who  of  course  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  a  full  professor  of  history, 
was  then  an  assistant  professor.   Lawrence  Harper 
was  in  my  class  in  college.   Well,  anyway,  I  enjoyed 
thoroughly  this  part  of  the  work.   I  also  enjoyed 
my  graduate  work  and  my  American  Institutions 
responsibilities.   I  really  hated  to  give  up  my 
little  South  Hall  office  when  the  time  came. 

Nathan:   Did  you  do  any  lecturing? 

Towle:    Oh,  no.   No,  I  didn't  do  any  lecturing.   But  I  knew 
then  that  I  wanted  definitely  to  be  associated  with 
academic  life  in  some  capacity.   I  wasn't  quite  sure 
at  that  point  quite  what.   I  never  have  wavered  from 
that  idea.  After  all,  my  military  service  in  World 
War  II  and  for  five  years  afterwards  were  very 
important  and  stimulating  episodes  in  rny  life,  from 
which  I  learned  a  very  great  deal  and  to  which  I 
gave  wholeheartedly  of  both  my  interests  and  abilities. 
I  shall  be  grateful  always  for  the  experience  and 
the  opportunity,  which  was  really  quite  unexpected 
and  a  rare  one  in  many  ways,  to  be  part  of  those 
times.   I've  been  trying  to  think  of  the  quotation 
which  I  know  is  in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  book 
Yankee  from  Olympus.   I'll  get  it  because  I've  got 
the  book  and  I'd  like  to  put  in  it  in  here  because 
I  think  it  is  quite  apropos.  Also  I  remember  that 
I  used  it  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  I  was  making 
speeches  in  the  Marine  Corps.   [Laughter]  So  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  put  down  somewhere.   But  I  want  to 
get  an  exact  quotation. 

Nathan:   I'm  tempted  to  lock  through  the  book  and  see  if  I 
can  find  it. 

Towle:   All  right.   I'll  find  it. 

Nathan:   Something  about  participating  with  passion,  or 
something? 
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Fowle:   Yes,  that's  right.   It's  something  about... I  know 

it  starts  out,  "Life  is  action..."   I  think  this  is 
the  way  it  goes:   "Life  is  action  and  passion."  And 
then,  let's  see... then  there  is  something  about  a 
man  sharing... 

Nathan:   "...unless  he  shares  in  the  life  of  his  times,  he 
can  be  accused  of  never  having  lived  at  all." 

Towle:   Yes.   "He  does  so  at  the  peril  of  not  having  lived 
at  all."  Or  something  of  that  sort.   It's  an 
excellent  quotation.  And  it  was  quite  apropos  in  a 
way.   I  felt  this  way  very  strongly  myself. 

Nathan:   In  whatever  you  did,  you  really  Dlunged  in  all  the 
way,  didn't  you? 

Towle:    [Laughter]   Yes.  A  little  too  well,  maybe,  at  times, 

Well,  anyway,  to  come  back  to  1935-  After 
having  achieved  my  master's  degree — I  have  a  copy 
of  my  thesis  right  down  there  [on  the  shelf].   I 
was  looking  it  over  the  other  day. 


Thesis  and  a  Master's  Degree  in  Political  Science 


Nathan:   Let's  see,  I'd  like  to  see  what  the  thesis  looks  like, 
Towle:   This  is  my  magnum  opus. 

Nathan:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  read  it.   I  read  it  not  just 
because  I  was  coming  to  see  you  but  because  I 
needed  it  on  an  eerlier  occasion. 

Towle:   I  had  forgotten  all  about  this.   I  opened  it  and  of 
course  here  was  all  this  (it's  been  on  the  shelves 
forever)  correspondence  from  Professor  Ray. 

Nathan:   Oh,  yes.   They  still  use  blue  interdepartmental 
paper,  don't  they?   [Laughter] 
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Towle : 

Nathan: 

Towle : 

Nathan: 

Towle: 

Nathan : 


Towle: 
Nathan: 

Towle : 


Nathan : 
Towle : 
Nathan : 


It's  kind  of  ancient.   You  see,  it's  yellowed  with 
age. 

May  I  Just  read  this  letter  so  it'll  be  on  the 
tape? 

You  certainly  may. 
This  is  July  29,  1936. 

The  thesis  is  '35  and  then....  Well,  you  read 
through  first  and  see  if  you  want  it  all  on  tape. 

This  is  Professor  Say  being  complimentary.  This  is 
something  every  student  loves  to  hear.   "May  25,  1935- 
Dear  Miss  Towle:   ]  hope  that  the  spirit  will  move 
you  while  I  am  away  for  a  month  to  see  what  you  can 
do  toward  writing  3.  summary  of  your  master's  thesis 
on  'The  Presidential  Veto  Since  1889.'  Try  to 
compress  it  into  six  or  seven  typed  pages,  double 
spaced,  and  include  two  or  three  of  the  tables  in 
the  appendix.   It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  article 
might  find  favor  ivi  the  eyes  of  the  editor  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Review.   I  shall  get  back 
to  San  Francisco  on  June  29,  provided  I  survive  two 
sea  voyages.   Very  truly,  P.O.  Ray." 


Well  here's  the  evidence.   I  did  it. 

When  did  the  article  get  published? 
on  it? 


Is  there  a  date 


This  was  published — this  is  a  reprint.  You  know 
they  send  you  dozens  of  reprints.  This  is  a  replnt 
from  the  American  rolitioal  Science  Review,  Volume 
31,  number  1,  of  February,  1937- 

Ah,  it  didn't  take  as  long  as  it  usually  does. 
[Laughter]   No. 

And  then  here  is  a  noted  dated  July  29,  1936. 
[reading]   "Dear  Miss  Towle:   Your  opus  magnum  is 
most  creditable  and  the  chairman  of  your  final 
committee  recommends  that  you  be  awarded  the 
appropriate  degree  summa  cum  laude  with  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  thereto 
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Nathan:  appertaining.  It  is  so  well  done  I  shall  send  a 
copy  to  my  daughter  in  Chicago  and  to  some  other 
eastern  friends.   Thank  you.  Very  truly  yours, 
P.O.  Ray." 

lowle:   Anyway,  I  kept  those  all  this  time  here,  and  I  just 
had  to  laugh  when  I  discovered  them.  There  are 
about  ten  copies  of  the  reprint  here  that  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with.   They  sent  me  dozens  of  them. 

Nathan:   Let  me  ask  you  first,  before  you  generously  give 

it  to  me.   If  you  can  spare  five  of  them,  we  could 
either  keep  them  with  your  papers  or  bind  one 
in  with  each  of  the  copies  of  your  transcript. 

Towle:   Certainly.  You  can  have  five  right  now. 

Nathan:  That  would  be  very  interesting,  I  think,  and  very 
worth  hanging  on  to. 

Towle:   They'll  get  lost  sooner  or  later  if  I  keep  them 
around  here,  I  assure  you. 

Nathan:   Thank  you. 

Towle:   Well,  that  was  that.  I  enjoyed  doing  the  work  on 
the  thesis  and  wording  in  the  stacks  and  having 
access  to  the  stac.cs  and  all  that  business,  you 
know.   It  really  vt?.s  fun. 

Nathan:  After  all  these  complimentary  results,  then  you  had 
to  think  again,  I  ruess,  of  what  you  wanted  to  do. 

Towle:   Achieving  the  master's  degree  was  a  satisfaction, 
and  I  had  another  year's  appointment  as  a  teaching 
fellow  if  I  contin/j.ed  with  graduate  study.  At  the 
tine  I  thought  most  seriously  of  embarking  on  the 
Ph.D.  program.   I'll  have  to  confess,  however,  that 
in  this  latter  I  did  not  receive  what  you'd  call 
the  wholehearted  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
department . 

Nathan:   That's  no  reflection  on  you. 

Towle:   It  wasn't  because  vhey  didn't  like  me,  or  didn't 
think  I  had  done  good  work,  or  was  not  capable  of 
doing  good  work.   This  I'm  sure  of.   But  as  some  of 


Towle:   my  friends  in  the  department  said  to  me,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  woman  who  had  a 
Ph.D.  in  political  science.   [Laughter] 

Nathan:  They  still  haven't  found  out. 

Towle:   I'm  interested  that  this  is  pretty  much  the 
attitude  even  today. 

Nathan:   It's  an  extraordinary  attitude.   Even  if  you're  not 
an  ardent  feminist,  it  does  make  you  wonder. 

Towle:   It  not  only  makes  you  wonder.   It  makes  you  a  little 
annoyed. 

Nathan:   Yes.  We  agree  on  that  one. 

Towle:   So  I  thought  about  this.  As  I  say,  I  didn't  receive 
enthusiastic  encouragement  for  dashing  into  the 
Ph.D.  program,  which  I  realized  would  have  been 
fairly  arduous  and  a  fairly  long  one.  Two  or  three 
of  my  special  frieads  on  the  faculty  in  the  department 
were  quite  frank  about  this.  I  think  in  many  ways 
their  realism  was  commendable,  although  I  didn't 
agree  with  it.  They  were  kind  enough  to  be  quite 
frank  about  the  situation.  I  had  some  misgivings 
of  my  own,  too,  because  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
I  would  make  an  awfully  good  teacher.   I  was  not  at 
all  sure  of  this.   I  would  have  been  adequate,  I 
think.   But  basically  I  am  not  a  scholar.   I  would 
have  done  a  creditable  Job  because  this  is  part  of 
my  nature,  to  do  a  creditable  Job  when  I  undertake 
anything,  but  I  had  a  feeling  that  I  probably  wasn't 
going  to  be  an  outstanding  teacher.  There  are  Just 
too  many  mediocre  teachers  in  the  world.   I  decided 
that  I  didn't  want  to  be  one  of  them  and  that  my 
real  abilities  lay  along  administrative  lines. 

So  regretfully  I  gave  up  my  second  year  of  the 
teaching  fellowship,  but  only  after  I  had  been 
approached  by  Mr.  Parquhar  of  the  University  Press 
who  was  looking  for  someone  for  his  staff.  I  can 
remember  his  sayin?.,  "I  want  someone  who  knows  the 
University  quite  W3ll."  Well,  I  knew  the  University 
quite  well  by  that  time.   [Laughter] 

Nathan:   Prom  the  cellar  to  the  attic. 
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Towle:   Yes,  that's  right.  And  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Steel, 
who  was  then  the  Segistrar,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Steel, 
who  mentioned  the  possibility  that  I  might  be 
interested  to  Mr.  Farquhar.   That's  how  I  happened 
to  have  the  interview  with  him  in  the  first  place. 

Nathan:  Now,  this  was  Samuel  Farquhar? 


The  Ph.D.  for  Deans 


I  doubt  that 
But  I  think  in 


Towle:   Yes,  that's  right.  Mr.  Farquhar  got  in  touch  with 
me.  He  was  eager  to  have  someone  by  the  fall. 
This  would  have  been  1935.   I  saw  him  during  the 
early  summer  as  I  recall.   I  gave  it  a  good  deal  of 
thought,  because  I  realized  then  I  was  really 
committing  myself  more  or  less  permanently  not  to 
go  on  with  work  toward  a  degree. — Oh,  and  I  might 
say,  I'd  like  to  back  up  here  just  a  little  bit, 
I  wished  many  times,  while  I  was  dean,  when  I  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Students,  particularly,  that  I  had 
pursued  the  degree  just  to  have  it.  It  would  have 
been  a  very  useful  thing  to  have.  I  regretted  that 
I  did  not  have  a  Ph.D.  at  that  point, 
I  ever  would  have  used  it  teaching, 
many  ways  I  would  ftave  been  smart  to  get  it, 
considering  the  type  of  administrative  work  I  finally 
did  end  up  in.  You  know  you  can  always  look  back 
and  think  what  you  might  have  done.  But  there's 
no  use  looking  backward  on  these  things.   It's  Just 
a  passing  thought. 

Nathan:   Yes,  I  suppose  it  Is  important  in  an  academic 
community. 

lowle:    In  an  academic  setting,  especially  when  so  many 

aspirants  for  Jobs  as  deans  of  students  now  don't 
get  appointments  uales  they  have  their  Ph.D.s. 
Many  of  them  don't  get  appointments  if  they  don't 
have  at  least  an  Si.D.   I  wouldn't  have  taken  an 
fid.D.  on  a  bet.   [Laughter]   Excuse  me. 
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Nathan:   I  feel  exactly  the  same  about  the  Ed.D. 

Towle:   At  that  time  In  19;-5  I  could  have  gone  ahead  and 
gotten  the  degree  ind  kept  it  In  cold  storage,  so 
to  speak,  but  I  diin't,  and  I  have  regretted  that. 
I  don't  think  it  hampered  me  particularly,  because 
by  the  time  I  became  a  dean  I  was  pretty  well  known 
on  the  campus.   I  lad  a  good  many  friends  among 
the  faculty  and  in  the  community.   I  never  felt 
that  this  was  a  particular  handicap,  but  I  certainly 
would  urge  it  on  a^y  young  person  who  is  thinking 
seriously  of  "deanlng"  as  a  profession,  especially 
if  he  aspires  to  bs  Dean  of  Students.   I  didn't 
aspire  to  be  Dean  t-f  Students,  I  aspired  to  be 
Dean  of  Women,  which  I  was;  but  I  was  foisted  into 
the  position  of  Desn  of  Students.   It  would  have 
been  a  helo  to  have  had  a  Ph.D. 

Nathan:  Probably  the  span  of  time  in  which  you  were  active 
really  covered  the  time  when  the  Ph.D.  became  very 
Important . 

Towle:    It  did.   There's  no  question  about  it.   When  I  was 
Dean  of  Women,  for  instance,  there  were  a  few  deans 
of  women — I  won't  say  very  few,  but  there  were  not 
the  great  number  t'.at  there  are  now — with  either  a 
Ph.D.  or  an  Ed.D.  Now  it  is  considered  almost 
necessary,  as  a  sort  of  a  union  card,  to  have  it. 
Students  ask  me  what  I  recommend  they  do  to  become 
dean,  a  successful  dean.   I  tell  them,  "One  of  the 
first  things  you  should  think  of  is  getting  your 
doctorate,"  and  a  iootorate,  I  believe,  in  good, 
solid,  academic  subjects,  not  in  educational  theory 
or  something  of  thit  sort.   I  think  that  if  you 
have  a  Ph.D.  you're  miles  ahead,  of  the  person  who 
hasn't.   I  didn't  aean  in  your  abilities,  but  Just 
in  your  acceptance  in  an  academic  community.  Anyone 
who  sees  this  who  r,as  an  Ed.D.  degree  probably 
won't  like  these  statements,  but  they're  true. 

Nathan:  Yes,  and  it's  Important  to  have  your  view,  whether 
others  are  going  to  say  yes,  no,  or  maybe. 

Towle:   Anyway,  I  didn't  gst  the  degree,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  that  on  the  record  because  I  think  it's 
important . 
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Nathan:   Of  course,  a  stranger  coming  to  the  campus  probably 
would  have  felt  this  far,  far  more  than  you  did. 

Towle:   This  was  it,  you  sse.   I  was  among  friends.   I  was 
in  the  "in"  group  20  it  was  all  right.   But  still. 

Nathan:   Just  what  was  the  job  that  Mr.  Parquhar  had  to 
offer? 

Towle:   He  told  me,  as  I  rscall,  that  he  wanted  an 
assistant  to  the  manager. 

Nathan:  He  was  the  manager,  is  that  right? 

Towle:   His  title  was  Manager  of  the  University  of 

California  Press.   The  Press  and  the  printing 
Department  had  beer:  put  together  at  that  time  under 
him  as  the  head. 

Nathan:  So  he  also  headed  the  Printing  Department. 

Towle:   That's  right.   It  was  all  one  operation.  Mr. 

McHenry,  for  instance  was  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Printing  Department,  and  Mr.  Harold  Small  was 
Editor  of  the  Press,  but  Mr.  Farquhar  was  the 
overall  manager  of  the  whole  organization.   At  that 
time  the  press  was  in  its  old  building  there  on  the 
corner  of  Bancroft  and  what  is  Barrow  Lane.  Not 
Barrows  Lane,  Barrow  Lane.   For  years  it  stood  right 
next  to  the  area  w-iere  Sproul  Hall  is  now,  there  on 
the  corner. 

Nathan:  I'm  so  charmed  witr.  this,  because  that's  exactly 
what  an  editor  would  say,  to  make  sure  you  don't 
put  an  £  on  it  where  there  isn't  one.  [Laughter] 

Towle:   Well,  you  know,  for  a  long  time,  the  sign  always 
had  the  s_  on  it.   I  remember  wondering  about  it 
because  I  had  been  told  it  was  Barrow  Lane.  I 
suppose  whoever  was  making  the  signs  thought  this 
must  be  named  for  ??r.  Barrows,  Professor  Barrows, 
but  it  wasn't.   I  don't  know  where  the  Barrow  came 
from.   But  it's  not  Barrows,  it's  Barrow.  You  look 
at  it  now  and  it's  singular.   [Laughter] 

Nathan:   Were  the  presses  and  everything,  all  the  equipment 
there? 
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Towle: 


Nathan: 


Towle : 


Everything  was  there,  oh  yes.   The  press  occupied 
the  whole  building.   There  were  plans  even  then  in 
the  drawing  stage  for  a  new  press.  This  was  '35. 
Well,  by  '39,  I  think  it  was,  we  moved  into  the  new 
building  on  the  corner  of  Oxford  and  Center  Street. 
The  press  and  the  printing  department  were  still 
one.   Now,  I  believe,  they  are  separated  again. 


Yes,  indeed  they  are. 
separated? 


Are  they  physically 


Oh,  yes.   The  press  offices,  the  editorial  offices, 
as  I  understand  it  (I  haven't  been  there)  are 
where  the  old  Land  Bank  used  to  be  at  the  head  of 
Kittredge  and  Oxford.   The  University  Extension  is 
in  there,  too.  Scae  of  the  press  offices  are  in 
there.   I'm  not  sure  Just  which  ones.   I  think  the 
editorial  staff  IE.  Mr.  Farquhar  felt  very  strongly 
about  having  the  two  parts  of  the  University  Press 
under  one  head  and  also  in  one  building. 


The  University  Press  and  Official  Publications 


Nathan:   Did  you  have  a  formal  title  in  the  Press  job? 

Towle:   My  actual  University  title,  I  mean  the  budget  title, 
was  Editorial  Assistant.   But  Mr.  Farquhar  called 
me  Assistant  to  the  Manager  for  a  while  and  I  did 
various  and  sundry  assignments  for  him.   Don't  ask 
me  Just  what.   At  the  moment,  I  can't  think.   I 
assisted  him  with  a  lot  of  administrative  work  in 
the  office.   The  person  that  can  tell  you  more  about 
the  University  Press  than  anyone  around  is  Miss 
Hazel  Niehaus,  who  was  with  the  original  old  Printing 
Department  when  it  was  under  Mr.  Flynn.   She  retired 
from  the  University  a  year  ago,  certainly  not  more 
than  two  years  age.   She  really  held  that  whole 
place  together.   She  is  a  fine  person. 

Nathan:   Was  this  the  Printing  Department  or  the  Press? 
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Towle:   She  originally  was  with  the  printing  Department. 
There  was  not  the  press  as  we  know  it  today.   And 
Mr.  Plynn  was  then  the  supervisor  of  the  Printing 
Dspartment.   I  don't  know  exactly  how  an  editorial 
committee,  and  there  must  have  been  one  on  the 
campus  even  at  that  time,  worked  in  this  framework. 

Nathan:   I  believe  that  a  committee  determines  what  the 
press  prints. 

Towle:   Oh,  yes. 

Nathan:   But  the  Printing  Department  has  contracts  with 
different  people  and  grouDS. 

Powle:    I  think  that's  still  true.   Well,  the  press  was 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  at  this  time  and  Mr. 
Parquhar  was  very  knowledgeable  about  not  only  good 
books  but  was  especially  so  about  fine  printing  and 
about  papers;  he  w~s  really  an  expert  on  papers. 
I  learned  a  lot  atout  pauer  and  printing  from  him. 
It  was  very  interesting.   By  the  time  we  moved  to 
the  new  building  on  Oxford  Street,  I  held  the 
position  of  Editor  of  Official  Publications.   This 
is  what  I  think  he  had  in  mind  all  along.   That's 
why  he  wanted  somebody  who  knew  the  University. 
There  was  a  demand  to  some  way  correlate,  and  bring 
together  all  of  the  various  publications,  like  the 
General  Catalogs,  the  Summer  Session  Bulletins,  and 
the  Letters  and  Science  Bulletin,  the  different 
college  bulletins—to  have  them  edited  more  or  less 
by  one  person,  or  ~.t  least  brought  together  in  some 
way  so  there  wouldn't  be  such  a  waste,  and  have 
the  style  the  same  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  This 
was  considered  a  vary  important  step  forward,  and 
I  think  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  At  that  time 
UCLA  was  just  emerging  as  a  major  campus  of  the 
University.   I  made  trips  to  UCLA  about  the  catalog, 
about  the  UCLA  catalog,  at  that  time,  on  occasion 
about  other  things,  and  also  the  Summer  Session 
catalog.   I'd  go  down  and  confer  with  the  summer 
sessions  administrative  assistant  or  she  would  come 
to  see  me  in  Berkeley.   I  don't  mean  that  I  supplied 
the  material.   But  I  was  supposed  to  decide  about 
the  covers  in  consultation  with  them  and  about  the 
general  format.   Tine  general  format  was  to  be  pretty 
much  the  same  for  both  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles. 
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Nathan:   Did  you  have  artists  to  do  the  layouts? 

Towle:   No.   This  was  done  in  the  printing:  department. 

When  Mr.  Tommassiri  came,  he  was  excellent  at  this. 
Of  course  this  was  his  field.  Not  that  the 
official  publications  needed  so  much  beautif ication, 
that  wasn't  the  pcint.   Part  of  this  was  to 
facilitate  getting  the  work  into  the  printing 
department  on  time,  to  keep  a  schedule,  to  work 
with  the  people  in  the  printing  department,  to  see 
that  everything  was  gotten  out  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  so  that  things  wouldn't  all  be 
piling  up  at  the  time  the  University  opened  in  the 
fall. 

Nathan:   That  seems  like  an  incredibly  complicated  thing  to 
get  done. 

Towle:   It  really  wasn't  too  much  so,  and  it  was  interesting. 
Of  course  I  liked  it  all — talking  with  people  about 
this,  that  and  the  other  thing,  and  I  enjoyed  having 
this  job  which  was  newly  set  up.   I  had  a  very  nice 
office  at  the  press,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
looking  out  over  the  campus. 

I  was  also  asfered  to  put  out  a  new  publication 
both  for  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles. 

Nathan:   Was  this  The  University;  An  Introduction  to  the 
Berkeley  Campus? 

Towle:   Yes.  An  Introduction  to  the  Berkeley  Campus.  And 
later  there  was  one  An  Introduction  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Campus. 

Nathan:  Apparently  they're  both  1936,  so  you  had  a  very  busy 
year. 

Towle:   Yes,  I  had  a  busy  year.  That  was,  I  think,  maybe 
one  of  my  first  assignments,  to  get  material  for 
these  publications.   This  I  enjoyed  thoroughly. 
In  the  first  place  I  liked  the  writing  part;  I  wrote 
both  of  them.   I  wrote  both  of  these,  consulting 
with  the  people  both  here  and  at  UCLA.   For  example, 
the  Registrars  at  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
deans.  Also  they  had  oeople  they  submitted  it  to 
there,  I'm  sure.   But  I  got  together  the  material 
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Towle;   for  them,  and  also  the  pictures.   I  had  photographers 
available.   I  told  them  what  sorts  of  pictures  were 
needed.   The  booklet  was  to  hand  out  mostly  to  the 
public.   They  could  pick  it  up  at  the  Registrar's 
office  or  at  the  admissions  office.   Students  could 
get  copies,  but  it  was  not  meant  to  take  the  place 
of  any  of  the  catalogs.   The  catalogs  were  considered 
too  stiff,  all  right  for  students  who  had  to  have 
all  this  information,  but  the  University  wanted 
something  that  was  a  little  more  readable,  that 
appealed  to  the  lay  person.   So,  this  is  how  these 
booklets  came  into  being.   They  were  very  attractive. 

Nathan:   What  a  delightful  assignment. 

Towle:   It  really  was  a  delightful  assignment  and  I  learned 
a  lot  about  editing.  I  worked  with  the  printing 
department  on  the  layout  and  the  whole  thing.  Mr. 
Parquhar  more  or  less  left  me  to  do  this  as  my 
assignment.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  it.  In 
that  way  he  was  an  exceedingly  good  person  to  work 
with  because  he  expected  you  to  assume  responsibility. 
If  he  thought  you  could,  he  didn't  interfere. 

Nathan:   Is  this  part  of  the  secret  of  being  a  good 
administrator? 

Towle:   I  think  it  is,  yes. 

Nathan:  You  pick  someone  whom  you  believe — 

Towle:   Will  assume  responsibility  and  come  through  with 

what  he's  supposed  to  do,  and  that's  that.  I  don't 
mean  you  don't  givo  him  some  guidance  along  the  way. 
That's  only  expected  of  you.  But  I  do  think  people 
work  best  if  they  feel  they  have  a  responsibility 
of  their  own  which  is  theirs  to  perform.  I  don't 
want  to  get  into  a  lecture. 

Nathan:  I  want  to  come  back  to  this.  I'm  interested  in 
your  views  on  administration. 

Towle:   I  feel  this  way  about  a  lot  of  student  things,  too. 
I  think  students  work  best  or  are  at  their  best 
when  they  are  given  very  real  responsibility  about 
many  things.  However,  that's  another  story. 
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Nathan:   A  good  story. 

Towle:   At  least  another  story  at  this  Juncture. 

Nathan:   Did  you  have  occasion  to  deal  with  other  authors, 
faculty  members  who  submitted  material? 

Towle:   No,  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  so-called 
scholarly  publications,  with  the  manuscripts  that 
were  to  be  published  by  the  press  or  that  were  to 
be  passed  by  the  editorial  committee.   I  had  no 
dealings  with  the  editorial  committee  or  with  the 
scholarly  publications.   Mr.  Small  as  chief  Editor 
of  the  Press,  had  several  assistant  editors,  and  he 
would  parcel  out  the  work  to  them.   We  had  an 
excellent  editorial  staff.  'There's  no  question 
about  that. 

We  had  very  pleasant  relationships.   The 
faculty  were  coming  in  all  the  time,  of  course, 
about  this  or  that.  Then  we  also  had  the  sales 
department,  which  I  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

Nathan:   Did  the  press  promote  sales  actively? 


Towle: 


Nathan: 
Towle: 


Yes.   It  was  really  a  very  lively  organization. 
I  don't  know  why  it  was  separated  again  —  why  the 
two,  actually  three,  departments  were  separated. 
I  was  not  in  any  vay  connected  with  the  Press  when 
this  happened. 

Did  your  interest,  then,  remain  primarily  with 
official  publications? 


Yes,  my  work  and  H-y  interest  at  the  press  were 
primarily  with  official  publications.   I  also 
helped  with  getting  the  material  together  for  the 
editor  of  the  Pacific  Historical  Review.   The  press 
published  that.   Professor  John  Caughey  of  UCLA.  — 
professor  of  history  —  was  editor.  I've  forgotten 
whether  there  were  others  or  not,  but  I  remember 
him  in  particular.   I  helped  by  insuring  that  the 
material  for  each  Issue  got  to  the  printer  on  time 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  looked  over  the 
material  mostly  fcr  any  obvious  errors.   I  didn't 
do  the  proofreading.   That  was  done  in  the  proof 
reading  department,  but  there  are  always  things  you 
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Towle:   look  for.   Then  if  there  was  something  that  I 

thought  the  editors  might  want  to  change,  I  would 
always  let  the  editor  know — Professor  Caughey  or 
whoever  it  happened  to  be. 

Then,  also  there  was  the  folklore  journal — 
Western  Folklore.   For  a  short  time,  that  was  Just 
before  I  went  to  war,  I  was  assisting  in  the  same 
way  with  that. 

Nathan:   Was  Professor  Archer  Taylor  involved  in  that 
Journal? 

Towle:   Yes,  Archer  Taylor,  and  his  wife,  too. 
Nathan:   Hasseltine? 

Towle:   Yes,  they  were  both  involved  in  this.   Details 

would  have  to  be  looked  into,  because  I'm  a  little 
vague  about  this  journal  as  you  can  see,  after  all 
these  years. 

I  left  on  military  leave  from  the  press,  I 
guess  it  must  have  been  around  the  middle  of 
February  or  the  first  of  March,  19^3-   That  is  a 
whole  other  chapter,  my  Marine  Corps  service,  which 
I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  we  do  all 
together  because  it  will  be  easier.   I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  any  other  questions  about  the 
press. 

Nathan:   I  wonder  if  you  had  done  any  other  writing  there 
at  the  press  besides  this  special  assignment. 

Towle:   No.  As  I  say,  my  assignment  was  to  oversee  these 
official  publications.   I  had  to  deal  with  a  good 
many  members  of  the  faculty  about  courses  and 
the  description  of  the  courses  sometimes,  things 
of  that  sort.  But,  of  course,  these  were  all 
departmental  things.   It  was  always  the  chairman 
of  the  department  with  whom  I  talked. 

Nathan:   I  wonder  if  there  is  any  part  of  your  education  or 

your  experience  th~.t  you  see  as  having  been  especially 
helpful  in  your  editorial  assignment.  Or  is  it  Just 
native  wit? 


Towle:    I  don't  know  about  native  wit.   I've  always  been 
able,  given  time,  to  write  fairly  well.   But  I 
like  to  have  time  to  think,  and  I  like  the  use  of 
words.   I  really  enjoyed  seeing  the  finished 
product.   You  wanted  to  go  on  and  do  more  of  it. 
I  think  I  would  have  enjoyed  being  a  regular 
editor,  too,  of  the  press,  one  of  the  editorial 
assistants.   But  this  was  my  assignment,  to  do 
this  other,  so  I  did  it — very  happily.   I  didn't 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  the  other.  My  work 
did  not  in  any  way  involve  the  regular  scholarly 
publications. 

Nathan:   Do  you  remember  ary  of  the  people  you  worked  with 
at  the  press? 

Towle:   Oh,  yes.   When  I  f.'.rst  went  there,  there  were 

four  or  five  of  us,  I  think  I  made  the  fifth.  I'm 
sure  they  looked  v.'.th  a  Jaundiced  eye  at  my  coming 
into  a  very  small  tittle  office  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  old  press  luilding  there  on  Barrow  Lane. 
[Laughter]  Mrs.  £nily  Wilkie  was  the  senior  one 
in  the  office.   When  she  retired,  she  had  been  at 
the  press  for  at  least  forty  or  forty-five  years. 
She  is  no  longer  living.   She  was  really  a 
remarkable  woman  in  many  ways.  She  had  been  at 
the  press  for  I  dcn't  know  how  long  when  I  arrived. 
The  rest  of  us  were  just  babes  in  the  woods  according 
to  Mrs.  Wilkie,  but  she  was  terribly  nice  to  all  of 
us.   You  could  go  to  her  with  anything,  she  was 
very  helpful.   She  knew  the  press  and  the  printing 
department  well.   For  a  long  time  she  had  been  the 
only  editorial  assistant. 

She  and  Miss  Hiehaus  were  the  two  standbys  in 
the  press  for  many  years.  Miss  Niehaus  was  very 
young  when  she  originally  had  come  there.  She  must 
have  been,  oh,  very  young  because  she  was  still 
there  until  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  she  retired. 
She  had  been  continuously  there,  under  Mr.  Plynn, 
Mr.  Parquhar,  through  all  the  various  changes. 
This  in  itself,  the  press,  would  make  an  interesting 
story,  I  think,   irobably  somebody  will  do  that. 

Nathan:   Yes,  Mr.  Tommasslri  is  going  to  be  interviewed. 

Towle:   Mr.  Tommassinl  will  be  an  excellent  one  because  he 
knows  a  lot  about  It.   Of  course,  he  wasn't  there 
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Towle:    in  the  early  days  but  he  helped  make  the  press 

really  famous,  I  irean  its  printing.   Put  it  very 
much  on  the  map.   He's  a  delightful  person.   I 
can't  tell  you  how  much  he  taught  me  about  printing 
and  about  layouts  and  about  this  and  that  having 
to  do  with  printing.  He  was  a  wonderful  teacher, 
too.   It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  run  down  from  my 
office  to  the  plant.  Mr.  Tommassini  was  always 
most  helpful.   I  enjoyed  my  association  with  him 
very  much.  He  sends  me — and  I  treasure  them  very 
much — his  little  booklets  that  he  gets  out  every 
Christmas.   They  are  beautifully  done. 

Nathan:   I  see,  he  is  a  fine  printer  on  his  own. 

Towle:   He's  a  fine  printer,  oh,  yes. 

Nathan:   Did  he  interest  you  in  collecting  limited  editions? 

Towle:   No.   You  evidently  saw  the  Colophon  up  there?   [on 
the  bookcase  shelf]  I  got  interested  in  that,  I 
think,  when  I  first  went  .to  the  press.  Mr.  Parquhar, 
himself,  you  see,  was  a  book  collector  of  sorts, 
and  he  was  the  one  who  was  instrumental  in  getting 
Mr.  Tommassini  to  come.   The  press  in  the  new 
building  had  a  very  fine  library  of  excellent  books 
on  printing,  and  all.  I  used  to  look  up  some  of 
these  things,  and  take  an  interest  in  finding  out 
more. 

Nathan:   I  wondered  whether  your  connection  with  the  Daily 
Gal  first  got  you  interested. 

Towle:    It  may  have  but  I  ioubt  it.   I've  really  never 
analyzed  it.  Harold  Small  was  at  the  press  as 
editor  when  I  first  went  there.   I  don't  know  when 
he  first  joined  the  staff,  but  I  have  a  feeling  he 
hadn't  been  there  so  very  long  before  I  came. 

Then  there  was  a  young  man — Buth  Donnelly's 
brother — Dan  Norton.  He  was  an  editorial  assistant, 
working  with  Harold  Small,  and  he  was  in  the  office 
we  all  shared.  He  was  a  delightful  person. 

Nathan:  Apparently  he  wrot-3  poetry  and  other  things. 
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Towle:   Yes,  he  did.  He  was  an  unusual  person  in  many 

ways.  He  had  a  very  fine  mind.   It's  too  bad  that 
his  health  was  almiys  very  precarious,  even  then. 
We  all  used  to  have  lots  of  fun,  some  very  good 
times.  AnnHus  was  at  the  press  then,  too.   She's 
now  Mrs.  David  Brower. 

Nathan:   Oh,  is  that  right?  She  must  have  been  fun. 

Towle:   Yes,  Ann  was  fun,  and  was  the  very  young  one,  you 
know.   I  don't  remember  just  where  she  worked  but 
I  think  it  was  the  sales  department  on  the  same 
floor  as  our  office. 

It  was  an  interesting  time.   Then  Mr.  Farquhar's 
office  was  downstairs.  And  Miss  Niehaus  sat  outside 
his  office  to  meet  the  public.   Then  there  was  Mr. 
McHenry,  who  had  a  little  office  next  to  Mr. 
Farquhar's.   He  was  superintendent,  as  I  said 
earlier,  of  the  printing  department.   I  get  mixed 
up  in  my  own  mind  ^bout  the  old  building  and  the 
new  one  in  some  respects. 

Nathan:   As  you've  been  talking  I  can  picture  that  old 
building.   It  was  $.  rather  long  building. 

Towle:   Yes.  All  the  printing  cresses  were  out  there  in 

the  back.   It  later  became  the  mailing  division;  oh, 
it  went  through  various  stages.  Various  organizations 
in  the  University  occupied  it.  At  the  time  it  was 
finally  torn  down,  it  was  occupied  mostly  by  the 
mailing  division.   Then  there  was  a  so-called 
conference  room  which  you  climbed  a  long  flight  of 
outside  stairs  to  reach,  which  used  to  be  the  old 
sales  department.   It  was  an  old,  old  building  when 
I  was  first  in  it.   Its  days  were  numbered  even  then. 

Nathan:   Yes,  I  had  the  feeling  the  ivy  was  sort  of  holding 
the  bricks  together. 

Towle:   I  think  it  was.   [Laughter]   I've  often  wondered 
how  those  heavy  printing  presses  stayed  up  on  the 
floor.   I  guess  th?  underpinnings  were  t>retty  good, 
and  after  all  they  were  on  the  ground  floor. 

Nathan:  Are  you  in  touch  with  the  printing  press  or  the 
printing  department? 


9? 


Towle : 


Nathan! 


Towle: 


No,  not  any  more.   During  World  War  II  I  was  on 
military  leave  frcu  the  press — from  19^3  until 
19^4-6,  just  a  littlo  over  three  and  a  half  years. 
When  I  returned  to  the  campus  in  19^6 »  I  decided 
not  to  go  back  to  the  press.   I  felt  that  I  had 
finished  that  chapter  in  my  life,  and  still  hoped 
that  some  day  I  eventually  might  be  in  the  Dean  of 
Women's  office.   I  had  had  one  year  there  after  my 
wartime  service. 

This  is  something-  T!  must  remember  to  ask  you  about, 
getting  out  and  then  going  back  to  the  Marine  Corps. 


I  think  this  is  a  j;ood  place  to  stop, 
take  you  into  the  Marine  Corps. 


Next,  I  will 
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THE  MARINE  CORPS »   TWO  TOUBS  OP  DUTY 


Towle:   The  tragic  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  occurred  on 

December  ?,  19^1,  and  the  United  States  declared 
war  on  Japan.  The  country  was  not  prepared  for 
war.  So  desperate  were  our  manpower  needs  that 
we  were  in  danger  of  invasion  and  defeat. 

This,  all  too  briefly  and  in  over-simplification, 
forms  the  background  for  the  emergence  of  women  in 
military  service  in  World  War  II.  Each  of  the 
services — Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard — 
knew  that  every  man  possible  must  be  made  available. 
Many  were  then  performing  routine  Jobs — jobs  which 
could  in  an  emergency  be  filled  by  women.  All  of 
the  services,  of  course,  had  civilian  employees  and 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  more.   They  would  not, 
however,  be  susceptible  to  orders,  to  discipline, 
or  to  mobility  to  the  same  degree  as  women  actually 
in  military  servics.   The  Congress  passed  enabling 
legislation  opening  the  way  for  women  to  Join  the 
military  services.  Hence,  the  formation  in  mid 
summer  19*f2  of  the  women's  branch  of  the  Army  (WAAC, 
later  changed  to  WAC),  followed  by  the  WAVES  of  the 
Navy,  the  SPARS  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  finally  the 
Women  Reservists   of  the  Marine  Corps. 

After  the  war  I  went  back  to  the  Marine  Corps, 
from  19^-8  to  1953,  as  the  first  director  of  women 
in  the  regular  establishment  pursuant  to  the  passage 
of  legislation  by  the  Congress  which  permitted 
women  to  become  part  of  the  regular  establishment. 
I  was  asked  to  return  by  the  Marine  Corps  itself. 
I'll  get  into  that  as  we  go  along.   But  I  had  two 
tours  of  duty,  really;  the  first  one  was  my  wartime 
three  and  a  half  ysars  in  the  service  and  the  second 
was  from  October,  19^6,  until  April  30,  1953*  when 
I  was  retired  from  the  Marine  Corps  and  came  out  to 
Berkeley  to  be  Dean  of  Women. 

I  knew  in  195?  that  I  was  to  be  Dean  of  Women 
when  I  finished  my  Marine  Corps  service  in  1953- 
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Nathan:   I  see,  they  had  you  lined  up. 

Towle:   Yes,  that  was  all  settled.  I  had  seen  the  then 

Chancellor  Clark  Kerr.  He  was  In  the  east  and  had 
talked  with  me  about  the  possibility  of  my  returning. 

The  second  tine  that  I  went  into  the  service — 
in  so-called  peace  time — I  did  not  take  a  leave. 
I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  ask  for  a  leave  from 
the  University  so  I  resigned,  and  I  had  no  intention, 
at  that  point,  of  coming  back,  or  didn't  think  that 
I  had.  Portunateljr,  as  far  as  my  retirement  was 
concerned,  I  hadn't  withdrawn  any  of  my  retirement 
money.   The  records  were  still  there.  By  paying  in 
what  I  would  have  paid  if  I  had  stayed  on  I  was  able 
to  go  right  ahead  when  I  came  back  and  be  on  the 
University  rolls  as  though  I  had  never  been  away. 

Nathan:  Had  you  any  idea  of  how  long  you  wanted  to  remain 
in  the  Marines  the  second  time? 

Towle:   I  knew  that  I  would  remain  in  the  Marine  Corps  until 
1953  because  by  then  I  would  be  fifty-five,  which 
was  the  retirement  age  limit  for  women  set  by  this 
new  law.   I  didn't  have  any  idea  what  I  was  going  to 
do  from  there  on  In,  but  I  wasn't  thinking  about 
that  at  that  particular  time.   I'll  explain  how  I 
happened  to  go  into  the  service  the  second  time  as 
we  go  along.   But  I  thought  maybe  we  ought  to  start 
with  my  wartime  service. 


Wartime  Service:   Captain  in  the  Marine  Corps  Women's 
Reserve 


Nathan:  Yes,  let's  start  -with  your  first  tour  of  duty. 

Towle:   I  think  now  you've  got  the  information  about  the 
leave,  the  military  leave. 

Nathan:   Right.   You,  then,  took  military  leave  from  your  job 
at  the  University  Press. 
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Towle:   Yes. 

Nathan:  What  was  your  rank  when  you  went  Into  the  service? 

Towle:   I  was  commissioned  a  Captain  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve. 

Nathan:  Had  there  been  a  Women's  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
before  this? 

Towle:   No.  There  hadn't.  In  World  War  I  there  had  been 
approximately  one  hundred  or  so  women  in  both  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  who  had  served  in  enlisted 
status.   The  Marines  were  called  Marine ttes.  They 
served  at  Marine  headquarters  in  Washington  in 
clerical  positions  of  one  kind  and  another.  They 
were  in  uniform,  though,  but  there  was  no  director 
of  this  service.   Phey  were  part  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  but  they  were  not  organized  as  a  reserve  unit 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  think  they  served  a 
year.   Then  after  the  war,  they  all  went  back  to 
their  civilian  occupations,  whatever  they  might  have 
been.  Many  of  them  became  civil  servants  working 
for  the  Marine  Corps. 

Nathan:  So  this  was  really  a  new  venture,  both  for  you  and 
for  the  Corps? 

Towle:   It  certainly  was.  It  was  a  new  venture — actually 
all  the  services  hs.d  women's  organizations  during 
the  war.  The  Marine  Corps  was  the  last  one  to  form 
its  organization. 

This  is  not  s-orprising  because  I'm  sure  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  it.   [Laughter] 
The  Marine  Corps  couldn't  see  itself  saddled  with 
a  lot  of  women.  I  thought  that  maybe  it  would  be 
Interesting  to  make  a  note — or  a  statement — here. 
I've  been  putting  iown  some  notes  trying  to  get  my 
thoughts  organized.  The  year  1968  will  have  a 
special  meaning  for  me,  personally,  not  only  as 
the  Centennial  year  of  the  University;  it  also 
happens  to  be  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  year  of 
the  formation  of  the  Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve. 
The  Women's  Reserve  official  anniversary  date  is 
February  13. 
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Tow.le: 

Nathan : 
Towle: 


Nathan : 
Towle : 


Nathan : 
Towle: 


Will  there  be  any  particular  celebration? 

On,  yes.  A  twenty-fifth  anniversary  convention  is 
to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  July  for  four  days, 
tlarine  Corps  women  are  coming  from  far  and  near. 

That  really  should  be  fun. 
Yes,  I  think  it  will  be. 

Of  course,  much  has  happened  in  my  own  life 
since  that  eventful  day  in  19^3  when  the  Marine 
Corps  finally — and,  and  as  I  said,  reluctantly,  I 
feel  quite  certain,  owing  to  military  necessity — 
Joined  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Coast  Guard  in 
establishing  a  women's  organization.   These  other 
services  had  already  established  theirs  in  mid-19^2. 
So  they  were  going  concerns  when  the  Marine  women's 
outfit  was  started.  And  we  learned  a  good  deal  from 
the  others,  particularly  from  the  WAAC,  which  had 
been  the  first  group  of  women  to  be  organized. 

That  was  the  Women's  Army  Corps? 

At  that  time  it  was  W-A-A-C,  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Army  Corps.  Later  it  was  officially  changed  to 
Women's  Army  Corps.   Of  course,  during  World  War  II 
there  was  no  separate  Air  Force.   That  was  to  come 
later.   When  I  was  Director  of  Women  in  the  regular 
service,  there  was  also  a  director  of  not  only  the 
Army  and  the  Navy — I  mean  comparable  directors — 
but  also  the  Air  Force.   By  that  time  the  Air  Force 
had  been  officially  established. 

Had  you  at  all  thought  that  you  might  Join  one  of 
the  other  organizations? 

Yes,  when  things  looked  as  dire  as  they  did  for  the 
country  in  19^2.   Every  day  you'd  read  about  people 
being  needed  to  do  this  and  that.   I  had  made 
inquiries  in  San  Francisco  at  the  WAVE  recruiting — 
the  Navy  recruitiner  offices  about  Joining  the  WAVES, 
but  I  hadn't  done  anything  official  about  it  because 
the  other  opportunity  came  up  so  soon  afterwards. 
I  was  about  to  have  my  physical  examination  for  the 
Kavy,  for  the  WAVES.   It  turned  out  that  I  took  the 
physical  examination  all  right;  and.  the  Navy,  of 
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Towle:    course,  gave  it  to  me  because  the  Navy  always  £ives 
physical  examinations  for  the  Marine  Corps,  but  it 
was  for  the  Marine  Corps,  and  not  for  the  Navy  as 
it  turned  out. 

The  plans  for  the  Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve 
were  formulated  and  approved,  as  I've  said,  in 
early  19*4-3.   The  official  announcement  of  their 
formation  was  made  on  February  13«   The  plans 
called  for  a  strength  of  1,000  women  officers  and 
18,000  enlisted  women.   We  reached  our  full  strength 
in  June,  19*»4.   Simultaneously  with  the  announcement 
of  the  formation  of  the  Marine  Corps  Women's 
Reserve — which  we  called  informally  MCWR — the  Marine 
Corps  announced  the  appointment  of  Ruth  Cheney 
Streeter  (Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter  in  civilian  life, 
of  Morristown,  New  Jersey)  as  the  director,  with 
the  rank  of  major.   That  was  the  highest  rank  which 
women  were  permitted,  at  that  time,  to  hold.   The 
Navy  rank,  of  course,  was  lieutenant  commander;  the 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  were  major.   Subsequently,  as 
legislation  permitted,  she  became,  in  turn,  a 
lieutenant  colonel  and  then  colonel. 

Seven  other  women  from  civilian  life  also  were 
commissioned  within  those  early  weeks  of  the 
founding  of  the  MCi-JR.   Six  were  captains,  of  which 
I  was  one.  And  one  first  lieutenant,  who  was  in 
the  public  relations  office.   The  date  of  my  captain's 
commission  was  February  24-,  19^3.  Almost  immediately 
I  received  my  official  orders  at  my  home  in  Berkeley, 
I  was  living  on  Rose  Walk  at  the  time,  to  report  for 
active  duty  at  Marine  Corps  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.   So  I  had  to  scurry  around  and 
get  myself  ready  to  take  off. 


Schools  and  Training 


,   I  thought  it  aiight  be  interesting  to  give  a 
resume  of  the  general  setup  of  the  Women's  Reserve 
schools  and  their  training.   During  those  first 
three  months  of  tha  reserve's  existence,  Women  Marine 
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Pov;l_e: 


reservists  received  their  basic  Indoctrination  at 
Naval  training  schools  which  had  been  established 
by  the  Navy  for  the  WAVES.   This,  of  course,  saved 
the  Marine  Corps  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  — 
a  great  deal  of  time,  primarily  —  in  getting  its 
training  program  underway  because  we  were  able  to 
use  the  facilities  of  the  Navy.   The  Marine  Corps 
women  officer  candidates  were  trained  at  the  U.S. 
Midshipmen's  School  for  Women,  Mount  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts;  and  the  enlisted  women  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Training  School  for  Women  —  more  familiarly 
known  as  "Hunter"  because  of  its  use  of  Hunter 
College  facilities  in  the  Bronx,  New  York.   It  was 
to  this  latter  training  center  I  received  further 
orders  almost  as  soon  as  I  had  set  foot  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  Washington. 


My  assignment,  in  March,  19^3»  ^s  tnat  °? 
senior  woman  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Marine  detachment  stationed  at 
Hunter. 

Nathan:   Who  trained  and  indoctrinated  you? 

Towle:   That's  a  story  in  itself.  No  one  could  ever  have 
been  greener  or  less  military  than  I  in  those 
early  days.  I  even  came  aboard  the  school  in  my 
civilian  clothes.  My  uniforms  were  still  in  the 
process  of  being  tailored  for  me  in  New  York.  I 
could  tie  the  four-in-hand  uniform  tie  for  my 
uniform  khaki  shirt,  but  that  was  about  all.   I  was 
soon,  however,  to  learn  basic  procedures  under  the 
kind  and  watchful  tutelage  of  the  Marine  Corps 
detachment's  sergeant  major,  a  Marine  of  some  thirty 
years*  service.  Ke  really  must  have  had  some  bad 
noments.   [Laughter] 

What  you  will  do  when  you're  a  good  Marine, 
is  really  something.  Every  day  for  the  first  week 
he  would  escort  me  to  a  quiet  room  away  from  curious 
eyes  (which  was  Just  as  well)  and  give  me  Instructions 
in  how  to  salute  properly,  as  well  as  other  helpful 
lessons  on  what  was  expected  of  a  Marine  Corps 
officer.   [Much  laughter]  And  I  shall  certainly  ' 
always  be  grateful  to  Sergeant  -Major  McElroy  —  I  don't 
remember  his  initials  or  his  first  name,  but  it 
doesn't  matter  —  for  helping  to  make  a  proper  officer 
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rowle:    out  of  me.   He  really  personified  the  pride  of 

being  a  Marine  and  he  soon  indoctrinated  me  with 
this  same  feeling.   I  was  determined,  no  matter 
what  happened,  not  to  let  him  down  after  he  had 
spent  so  much  time  on  me,  and  I  don't  believe  I 
really  ever  did. 

On  the  day  when  I  finally  showed  up  at  Hunter 
in  my  new  uniform,  everybody  in  the  school 
practically,  except  the  recruits  who  were  in 
training,  showed  up  to  greet  me  and  to  welcome  me 
aboard,  even  Navy  Captain  Amsten,  who  was  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  school. 

Nathan:  How  did  you  look  when  you  were  in  your  uniform? 
What  was  the  uniform  like? 

Towle:   Oh,  I  have  pictures  of  me  in  uniform.   I'll  give 
you  one,  if  you'd  like  one  for  this  record. 

Nathan:   I'd  like  very  much  to  have  that. 

Towle:   They  were  very  handsome  uniforms.   They  were  the 

forest  green,  like  the  men's,  but,  of  course,  much 
softer  lines.   Originally  we  wore  the  khaki  shirt 
with  the  prreen  uniform;  then  when  the  uniform  was 
redesigned  for  peacetime  use  we  did  away  with  the 
khaki  shirt  and  had  a  soft  sort  of  green  shirt, 
light  green  shirt,  that  went  very  well  with  the 
uniform.   Then,  of  course,  the  distinguishing  mark 
about  women  in  the  Marine  Corps  was  their  red 
scarves,  the  Marine  Corps  red.  And  we  had  caps, 
of  course,  similar  to  the  men's,  only  they  were 
styled  for  women — softer  and  all.   We  had  a  red  cord 
above  the  visor. 

Nathan:   What  did  you  have  in  the  way  of  a  dress  uniform? 

Towle:   We  had  no  dress  uniform  during  the  war,  except  that 
we  could  wear  a  white  silk  shirt,  the  officers 
could  wear  a  white  silk  shirt  and  a  green  tie  with 
the  regular  uniform  for  dress  occasions.   But  mostly 
we  wore  our  regular  green  service  uniforms.   Later 
on  we  did  have  dress  whites.   Then,  eventually,  we 
had  a  summer  uniform;  that  was  a  long  time  coming, 
much  too  long  when  you  consider  the  weather  some 
of  us  served  in  for  a  very  long  time.   But  that 
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Towle: 

Nathan: 
Towle: 


Nathan: 
Towle: 

Nathan: 
Towle : 


couldn't  be  helped.   I  think:  the  Marine  Corns 
uniform  was  really  most  attractive,  and.  it's 
stood,  the  test  of  time  very  well  indeed. 

Did  you  have  a  standard  purse  or  bag? 

We  had  standard  bs.gs  and  standard  shoes — at  least 
a  certain  type,  wr.lklng  pumps.   We  had  to  wear 
oxfords  when  we  wore  out  in  the  field,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  enlisted  vromen  wore  oxfords  with  their 
uniforms.   The  officers  could  wear  dark  brown 
pumps  with  a  heel  that  was  not  too  high. 

And  you  had  gloves? 

Oh,  yes.  We  had  f -loves,  we  had  the  works.  Really, 
it  was  a  stunning  uniform.  Fortunately  it  was  very 
becoming  to  me. 

That  helps. 

Yes,  it  did  help. 

I  debated  a  bit  in  my  mind,  when  I  was  going 
over  my  Marine  Corps  service,  just  how  much  of  the 
actual  work  done  ty  the  women  should  be  gone  into. 
I  decided  that,  probably,  this  is  not  the  time  or 
the  place  to  go  irto,  at  length,  any  of  the  details 
of  the  MCWR.   I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  it. 
Its  history  has  been  recorded  elsewhere.  A 
recounting  of  its  beginnings  and  early  successes 
belongs  really  to  Colonel  Streeter,  the  original 
director,  rather  than  to  me.   I  was  a  member  of  the 
team,  so  to  speak,  but  she  was  the  one  whose  vision 
and  leadership  set  the  pattern,  not  only  for  the 
present,  but  for  the  future  Women  Marines organization 
as  well. 

Three  years  later,  in  1946,  while  I  was  still 
on  active  duty  during  the  war,  I  wrote  an  article 
for  the  Marine  Corps  Gazette,  which  was  one  of  the 
official  Marine  Corps  papers.   The  editors  asked  me 
to  do  an  article  in  honor  of  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  MCWH,  which  I  did.   I  don't  know  whether 
you'd  be  interested  in  seeing  that  or  not.   I  have 
a  copy.   I  can  only  find  one  copy;  I  think  that's 
all  I  kept. 
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Nathan:   It may  be  that  I  can  take  a  copy  of  that,  have  that 
photographed,  and  return  it  to  you. 

Towle:    It  was  a  lead  article  in  the  Gazette  that  month, 

it  was  February,  as  it  would  be,  to  honor  the  women. 
In  very  much  abbreviated  form,  it  does  tell  what 
we  were  set  up  to  do  and  what  we  tried  to  do. 

Nathan:   This  would  be  of  great  interest,   And  in  answer  to 
your  earlier  question  about  how  much  of  the  detail 
and  the  organization  and  your  impressions  we  want, 
I  would  say  as  mucn  as  possible,  simply  because  the 
same  events  recounted  from  slightly  different 
viewpoints  do  give  depth.  Although  I  am  sure  there 
are  other  accounts,  and  other  very  good  accounts, 
there  is  also  something  that  you  see  and  can  tell 
in  your  own  way. 

Towle:    I  would  be  glad  to  give — and  I  want  to  give — my  own 
impressions  and  what  it  meant  to  me,  for  instance, 
personally,  and  the  sort  of  outfit  I  think  it  was, 
and  all  that.   But,  why  don't  we  leave  it  this  way: 
why  don't  you  look  over  that  article  and  see  what 
you  think— if  that  in  itself  gives  enough  detail. 
Then  that  could  be  inserted,  I  suppose,  or  used. 

Nathan:   Pine.   I'll  be  glad,  to  read  it. 

Towle:   My  own  special  contributions  to  the  Marine  Corps 
were,  I  would  say,  to  come  later,  when  I  returned 
in  1§48  to  be  the  first  Director  of  Women  in  the 
regular  service  and  the  first  woman  colonel  in  the 
Marine  Corps  regular  establishment.   That  was  some 
time  later. 

Nathan:   I  might  just  ask  you,  briefly,  what  in  general  were 
the  women  of  the  corps  expected  to  do?  What  was 
their  special  charge? 

Towle:    Our  early  recruiting  slogan  was  "Free  a  Man  to 

Fight I"  And  that's  exactly  what  the  purpose  was. 
It  was  discovered  that  women  could  do  so  many  of  the 
jobs  at  Headquarters,  not  only  at  Marine  Corps 
headquarters  in  Washington,  but  at  post  headquarters, 
which  would  relieve  men  to  fight.  There  were 
clerical  jobs.   Ma-iy  of  them  were  very  routine. 
Forty  percent  of  the  women  were  eventually  assigned 
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Towle:   to  aviation  posts  and  stations.   They  were  Link 

trainers,  aerologists,  parachute  riggers — they  did 
all  sorts  of  things. 

Nathan:   What's  an  aerologist? 

I'owle:   I'm  not  quite  sure  myself.   [Laughter]   They  went 

to  specialist  schools  to  learn  all  of  these  things. 
We  had  not  only  the  basic  train! ng,  eventually, 
but  we  had  many  specialists  schools  where  the  women 
were  taught  to  do  all  of  the  things  that  were 
required  in  these  various  areas.   I'm  being  a  little 
vague,  but  this  was  all  a  long  time  ago. 


Women  Reservists  at  Camp  Le.leune 


Towle:        I  think  at  this  juncture  all  I  need  to  say  is 
that  I  was  very  privileged  and  very  proud  to  play 
a  part,  and  an  increasingly  important  one,  in  the 
development  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Women's  Reserve.   When  the  Marine  Corps 
established  its  own  training  schools  in  July,  19^3* 
all  the  Marine  Corps  personnel  then  moved  from  the 
Bronx,  New  York,  >?here  I  was — and  also,  of  course, 
from  Mount  Holyoke  where  the  officer  candidates 
were  being  trained,  to  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina. 
That  is  a  regular  Marine  Corps  post,  an  enormous 
post,  where  the  men  were  being  indoctrinated  for 
overseas  duty.   It  was  one  of  the  large  training 
centers  on  the  east  coast — just  as  San  Diego  and 
Camp  Pendleton  were  on  the  west  coast. 

My  assignment  was,  again,  that  of  senior  woican 
officer.   But  this  time  I  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Commandant  of  the  women's  schools  at  Camp  Lejeune. 
The  Commandant  of  the  schools  at  that  time  was 
Colonel  John  M.  Arthur.   Except  for  someone  else 
who  served  very  briefly  originally,  he  was  the 
Commandant  for  practically  the  whole  time  the  schools 
were  in  operation.   I  remained  with  the  women's 
training  program  for  about,  I  guess,  four  or  five 
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i'owle:   months.   I've  forgotten  the  exact  dates.  Then  the 
commanding  general,  General  John  Marston,  the 
commanding  general  of  Camp  Lejeune  itself,  of  the 
post,  requested  that  I  be  assigned  as  a  member  of 
his  staff  to  advise  him  on  matters  pertaining  to 
women  reservists.   You  see,  by  that  time  a  great 
many  women  had  been  assigned  to  more  or  less 
permanent  jobs  on  the  oost.  So  that  was  my 
function  for  several  months. 

I  remained  in  that  position  until  I  received 
orders  in  September,  19^4,  assigning  me  to  duty 
in  the  office  of  the  director  of  the  MCtfR  at 
headquarters,  Washington,  D.C. 


Nathan:  Your  range  kept  expanding, 


Nathan: 


Towle: 


then. 


Towle:   Yes,  it  did. 


I  would  like  to  say  here,  just  parenthetically, 
that  it  was  a  most  interesting  experience  to  be  on 
a  large  Marine  Corps  post,  especially  in  wartime, 
where  there  was  so  much  activity  going  on  and  where 
you  felt  that  you  really  were  a  part  of  a  very 
important  operation.  Of  course,  we  were  a  very 
small  part  of  it,  needless  to  say.   One  reason  the 
Marine  Corps  decided  to  have  the  women  trained  on 
a  Marine  Corps  post  was  so  that  they  could  be  where 
they  could  have  weapons  demonstrations  and  things 
of  that  sort,  to  see  what  the  men  were  doing  when 
they  went  overseas,  and  this  had  a  very  salutary 
effect  on  the  training  program.   It  made  it  more 
interesting,  for  one  thing;  it  made  the  women  feel 
that  they  really  were  sharing  much  more  directly  in 
the  war  effort. 

I'm  wondering  how  much  contact  you  had  with  the 
women  who  were  in  training. 

I  had  quite  a  lot  of  contact  with  the  women, 
actually,  but  I  was  not  a  commanding  officer.   They 
had  their  own  commanding  officers,  women  officers, 
as  they  were  assigned  their  duty  stations.   On 
almost  all  posts  and  stations  there  was  a  woman 
commanding  officer  who  was  charged  directly  with 
administering  the  affairs  for  the  enlisted  women, 
but  I  was  more  or  less  in  an  advisory  capacity,  in 
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Towle:   a  staff  specialist  capacity.   I  was  never  what  is 
known  as  a  line  officer,  which  is  giving  commands. 

Nathan:   So  there  is  a  difference  between  the  staff  and 
the  line. 

Towle:   Oh,  yes.   There's  a  line  officer,  a  staff  officer, 
and  then  a  sort  of  a  specialist  officer  who  may 
be  assigned  to  the  quartermaster,  or  ordnance,  or 
something  of  that  sort.   Certainly  my  position  was 
always  one  of  staff  relationship. 

Nathan:   So  that  would  mean,  then,  that  your  working 

relationships  were  really  with  other  officers? 

Towle:   Yes,  they  were  usually  with  the  commanding  officer 
or  the  commanding  general,  whoever  it  was,  of  the 
post  or  station,  where  I  happened  to  be. 

Nathan:  Did  you  ever  have  any  feeling  that  it  was  sort  of 
a  special  task  to  establish  yourself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  men  officers,  or  didn't  this  question  arise? 

Towle:   Oh,  yes,  it  arose.  It  arose  as  a  general  thing  at 
the  beginning.  We  weren't  wholeheartedly  accepted, 
let's  face  it.   I  personally  never  felt  it 
particularly,  but  It  took  a  while  for  the  men  to 
accept  us — especially  some  of  the  old-time  Marines. 
Many  of  the  young  men  who  were  being  trained — well, 
for  instance,  I  can  think  of  Camp  Lejeune;  at  the 
beginning,  the  woman  were  resented  by  some  of  the 
men  who  were  there,  about  to  go  out  to  the  Pacific 
and  all.   But  this  didn't  last  long.   I  think  it  was 
just  that  they  didn't  know  what  the  women  were  there 
to  do;  they  thought  it  was  pretty  funny,  also.   Here 
were  these  women  wearing  Marine  Corps  uniforms,  and 
what  [laughter]  was  it  all  about?  That  feeling 
didn't  last  long,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  service 
that  was  prouder  taan  the  Marine  Corps  of  its  women 
and  what  they  accomplished. 

Nathan:  Are  you  going  to  bs  talking  about  how  the  women 
were  recruited? 

Towle:   I  hadn't  thought  of  this  particularly. 

Nathan:   I  mi^ht  just  ask  this,  perhaps,  as  a  little  background. 
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Towle:   Yes, 

Nathan:   Did  you  have  certain  recruitment  standards  for 
different  levels? 

Towle:   Women  who  enlisted  had  to  be  at  least  twenty  years 
old  and  high  school  graduates;  officer  candidates, 
between  twenty-one  and  thirty-five,  with  at  least 
two  years  of  college  or  Its  equivalent.   They  could 
not  have  children  under  eighteen.   Colonel  Streeter 
had  a  fifteen  year  old  daughter  so  she  had  to  have 
a  waiver  of  this  requirement. 

tfe  never  had  any  trouble  meeting  quotas,   tfe 
did  have  very  good  oublicity.   Of  course,  there  was 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  public,  as  you 
possibly  know,  to  women  going  into  the  services  at 
all.   Some  people  felt  women  hadn't  any  business 
being  there",  but  I  think  it  didn't  take  too  long 
for  the  American  public  to  realize  that  the  country 
needed  every  man  it  could  get  to  go  out  to  fight. 
Really,  it  was  as  simple  as  that.   The  women  were 
qualified  to  do  msny  of  the  Jobs  at  home  which  the 
men  had  been  doin?  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
shouldn't  be  trained  to  do  them.  My  own  belief  is 
that  women  should  narticirate  actively  in  a  national 
emergency.   I  hadr.'t  thought  of  it  particularly 
before  I  was  in  the  service.   I  came  out  of  the 
service  believing  firmly  that  in  any  national 
emergency  the  women  should  be  called  on  to  serve, 
I  don't  aean  in  brttle,  not  on  the  firing  line, 
but  to  do  their  si' are  of  whatever  they  could  do, 
wherever  their  talents  lay  and  wherever  they  were 
needed. 

As  I  look  back  on  those  wartime  years,  I 
would  like  to  mention  a  few  things  that  I've 
thought  about.   I  have  many  memories  of  events  and 
episodes  and  people,  and  they  will  always  have  a 
special  place  In  ny  thoughts.  One  thing  stands  out 
in  particular:   the  feeling  of  complete  commitment 
with  which  everyone,  man  and  woman,  accepted 
whatever  they  were  given  to  do  and.  whatever  was 
expected  of  him  or  her.   For  instance,  for  most  of 
the  women  in  uniform  the  sense  of  sharing  in  a 
national  crisis  hed  a  profound  effect  on  them 
personally.   I  knew  it  did  on  ne,  and  I  think  I 
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Towle:   wasn't  any  different  from  a  great  many  others. 

Swayed  primarily  ly  oatriotic  reasons,  women  joined 
the  Marine  Corps,  as  I  said  before,  to  carry  out 
that  early  MCWR  recruiting  slogan  "Free  a  Man  to 
Fight. "  How  well  they  performed  their  mission  is 
attested  to  by  the  official  records.   I  think  the 
Marine  Corps  justifiably  has  always  been  very 
proud  of  what  thej  did  then  and  did  later.   Few 
jobs  could  really  be  called  glamorous  and  many  of 
them  were  monotonously  routine.  When  I  think  of 
that  awful  weather  of  that  first  summer,  in  19^3 »  &t 
Camp  Lejeune — you  know,  in  the  lowlands  of  North 
Carolina,  I  think  there  were  many  of  us  who  wondered 
what  fate  had  brought  us  there.   [Laughter]   We 
stuck  it  out.  Then,  of  course,  as  things  got  better 
and  accommodations  for  the  women  were  finished  and 
their  summer  uniforms  were  ready,  things  looked  a 
little  brighter,  and  the  women  never  wavered  as  far 
as  doing  their  jots  was  concerned.   One  couldn't 
help  but  be  awfully  proud  of  them. 

Another  thing  which  I  shall  always  remember 
was  how  little  we  really  knew  about  each  other  and 
how  little  it  really  mattered.   It  was  months  before 
I  knew  the  background  of  many  of  the  officers  with 
whom  I  lived  (we  had  barracks  assigned  to  us,  where 
the  officers  lived). 

Nathan:   About  how  many  were  there? 

Towle:    I  think  there  were  around  125  at  one  time.   Back 
grounds  just  didn't  matter.   It  was  kind  of 
interesting  later  on  to  find  what  they  had  done  in 
civilian  life.   But  I  think  in  this  complete 
acceptance  of  one  another,  there's  a  lesson  there 
of  some  sort  for  a  lot  of  people. 

Nathan:  Were  the  barracks  Just  big  rooms  in  which  you  had 
a  bed  and  a  footlocker? 

Towle:   For  the  junior  officers,  the  second  lieutenants  and 
the  first  lieutenants,  yes,  but  they  each  had  a 
single  bed,  a  chest  of  drawers  for  every  two  persons, 
and  an  assigned  place  in  these  long  barracks.   They 
had  been  men's  barracks  and  had  been  turned  over  to 
the  women.   They  had  fixed  them  up,  and  I  must  say 
that  some  of  them  became  quite  attractive — especially 
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Towle:   after  the  woman's  touch  was  added.   Because  I  was 
a  senior  officer,  I  and  another  captain  (junior  to 
me)  shared  what  had  been  an  NCO  [non-commissioned 
officer]  suite.   There  was  a  bedroom  on  each  side 
and  a  bathroom  in  the  middle — shower  and  the  rest 
of  the  facilities  between  us;  this  was  really 
deluxe • 

Nathan:   Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  other  captain? 

Towle:   Oh,  yes.   Captain  Grace  Cotton,  from  Minneapolis. 
She  was  a  buyer  for  one  of  the  big  department 
stores  there — one  of  the  best-known  ones.   She  was 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.   She  had 
been  one  of  the  first  officers  to  go  down  to  Camp 
Lejeune  to  help  get  things  ready  before  the  women 
moved  in.   I  think  the  Marine  Corps  sent  down  about 
six  or  seven  officers  ahead  of  time  and  Cantain 
Cotton  was  the  senior  one  to  go  down.   She  and  I 
became  good  friends,  and  she  and  I  shared  those 
quarters.   But  we  all  lived  together  and  ate  our 
meals  in  the  women's  mess  hall,   We  didn't  have 
anything  fancy. 

Nathan:   Did  you  get  acquainted  with  the  men  officers  at 
all? 

Towle:   Yes,  we  got  acquainted  with  the  men.   It  didn't 

take  long.   Of  course,  we  were  a  curiosity  when  we 
first  went  there,  but  the  women  officers  were  all 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Marine  Corps 
officers'  club — if  you  could  find  somebody  who  had 
enough  gas  to  get  you  there.   [Laughter]   I  finally 
broke  down  at  Camp  Lejeune  and  bought  myself  a 
second-hand  car  from  a  young  man  who  was  shipping 
out.   It  was  a  funny  old  sedan,  but  at  least  it 
went,  and  it  was  a  godsend  to  the  women  officers. 
I  had  Just  enough  gas  ration  of  my  own  to  get 
around  the  post.   We  were  all,  as  you  recall, 
rationed  in  those  days.   You  probably  don't  recall 
much  of  it. 

Nathan:   Oh,  yes  indeed.   I  was  plenty  old  enough  to  recall 
the  whole  thing. 

Towle:  Well,  anyway,  life  on  a  post  was  quite  different, 
and  I'm  so  glad  I  had  both  experiences.  I  was  on 
one  of  the  really  important  and  big  Marine  Corps 
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Towle:   posts  for  about  fourteen  months. 

Nathan:   That's  quite  a  contrast  to  Miss  Hansom's  school. 

Towlei   Quite  a  contrast,  yes.   I  loved  every  minute  of 
it,  too.  My  suite-mate  in  the  barracks,  Captain 
Cotton,  had  gone  through  officer  training.   She 
was  a  lieutenant  when  I  went  down  to  Camp  Lejeune, 
and  was  later  promoted  to  captain.   She  had  been 
in  the  first  class  of  officer  training  at  Holyoke, 
so  she  knew  what  it  was  all  about.   She  was  a 
commanding  officer  actually,  and  could  take  her 
troops  out  and  parade  them  up  and  down  and  knew 
how  to  give  commands  and  knew  what  to  do«   Of 
course,  I  never  did  any  of  that.  I  learned  how  to 
take  a  review.   There's  nothing  very  difficult 
about  standing  and  saluting  at  the  proper  time  when 
the  troops  march  past.   I  will  have  to  confess  that 
I  always  felt  at  something  of  a  disadvantage.   This 
was  my  own  feeling.   I  don't  think  anybody  else 
thought  I  was  at  a  disadvantage  because  I  hadn't 
had  basic  training,  and  I  took  pains  not  to  show 
my  meager  knowledge  of  military  customs  and 
procedures . 

Nathan:   Was  there  a  manual,  so  that  you  could  quickly  bone 
up? 

Towle:   Yes,  but  I  relied  nostly  on  asking  male  officers, 
who  were  awfully  nice.  They  were  as  eager  to  have 
me  do  things  properly  as  I  was  to  do  them.   I  never 
hesitated  to  ask  about  things  or  what  I  should  do. 
I  think  they  appreciated  the  fact  that — after  all, 
how  could  we  know  all  these  things?  We  weren't  even 
ninety  day  wonders.  We  were  just  wonders  that  we 
ever  made  it  at  all.   [Laughter] 

I  said  it  really  didn't  matter  to  us  who  we 
were  or  what  our  backgrounds  were  or  anything  else. 
The  only  thing  that  counted — and  this  is  really 
true — was  whether  we  were  doing  our  Jobs  well.   This 
is  something  we  all  felt  profoundly  about,  and  we 
Just  accepted  each  other  as  comrades  and  fellow 
Marines.  We  were  bound  together,  of  course,  by 
this  very  important  common  purpose  in  which  we  were 
engaged. 


Towle:        One  thing  worth  mentioning  that  I  had  forgotten 
earlier  was  General  Vandegrlf t * s  statement  (he  was 
then  the  Commandant)  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  MCWR  that  the  Sixth  Marine  Corps  Division  could 
not  have  been  forired  had  the  women  not  been 
available  to  fill  stateside  jobs  in  comparable 
numbers . 


Classified  Status  for  Colonel  Streeter's  Book 


Nathan: 


Towle : 


Nathan : 
Towle: 
Nathan : 
Towle: 


Nathan: 
Towle: 


Could  we  talk  a  little  about  the  book  that  you  and 
Colonel  Streeter  wrote?  Was  it  shortly  after  she 
retired? 

It  was  her  book  really.  She  wrote  it  in  19^5  when 
we  both  were  at  Marine  Corps  headquarters.   I 
helped  her  a  bit  and  gave  a  few  suggestions,  but 
she  did  the  writing  of  it.  It  was  a  history  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve. 

Did  it  have  a  title,  or  was  that  it? 

That  was  it. 

History  of  the  Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve. 

During  World  War  II,  19^3  to  19^5-  She  left  on 
December  ?,  19*4-5,  so  this  was  done  before  then. 
This  was  her  final  report  to  the  Marine  Corps,  in 
It  was  quite  a  thick  book.   It  wasn't 
It  was  mimeographed ,  or  what-do-you  call 


a  sense, 
printed, 
it? 


Duplicated  somehow? 

That's  right.   It  was  a  very  thorough  history, 
thorough  in  the  sense  that  It  took  up  everything. 
It  took  up  recruitment  and  it  took  up  the  types  of 
jobs  that  women  held.   It  was  a  critique,  really, 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve.   It  was  Just 
that  so  it  was  no  lolds  barred.   She  made  certain 
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Towle:    comments  about  the  setup  as  a  whole  and  about  some 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  structure.  She  stressed 
the  good  points  but  she  also  stressed  some  of  the 
difficulties,  the  problems  that  the  women  had 
beginning  this  whole  venture.   Then  there  was  the 
section  on  discipline  and  how  well — mostly  how 
well — the  women  fitted  into  the  military  life.   But 
there  were  also,  obviously,  going  to  be  some  misfits. 
She  commented  on  these — not  by  name,  of  course,  but 
on  the  general  situation,  how  some  people  Just 
can't  take  this  kind  of  life  for  one  reason  or 
another.   Of  course,  this  has  been  true  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  people  going  into  the  services, 
but  it's  interesting  to  observe  how  the  women 
reacted.   By  and  large  the  women  did  wonderfully 
well  because  they  were  really  motivated  by  a 
feeling  of  patriotism  and  a  feeling  that  the  country 
needed  them,  a  feeling  which  now,  I  think,  is 
lacking.  This  is  understandable.  There's  no 
urgency  about  going  into  the  services  now. 

Now  young  girls  and  young  women,  and  I  under 
stand  this  perfectly,  don't  want  to  tie  themselves 
up  for  a  specific  length  of  time  because  this 
interferes  with  their  plans  for  marriage  and  many 
other  plans  that  they  may  have.   So  there's  not,  I 
think,  a  particularly  enthusiastic  response,  although 
the  Marine  Corps  has  done  very  well  in  its  officer 
training  program.  It  has  kept  up  with  its  needs. 
It  has  had  good  people  in  it,  and  the  women  have 
served  faithfully  their  two  years  in  the  reserve, 
as  they  are  required  to  do  as  second  lieutenants. 
Some  of  them  have  applied  for  regular  commissions, 
but  I  think  there  aren't  as  many  doing  it  now  as 
there  used  to  be.  They  maintain  their  reserve  status, 
but  they  go  inactive  after  their  two  years  of 
required  active  duty — which  is  all  very  understandable, 

Nathan:   Oh,  yes,  and  in  the  book  that  you  were  writing 
together,  this  of  course  didn't  come  out. 

Towle:   That  hadn't  occurred  yet,  you  see.   To  get  back  to 
the  book.   I  must  emphasize  again  that  it's  really 
Colonel  Streeter's  book,  it's  not  mine.   I  was  there 
and  I  enjoyed  working  on  it,  and  I  gave  some 
suggestions,  but  it's  written  by  her  in  quite  a 
frank,  breezy  style.   Then,  of  course,  after  having- 
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Towle:   done  all  this —  [Laughter]  we  thought  it  would  just 
be  sent  around  within  Marine  Cores  headquarters.   It 
was  sent  to  various  people — the  Commandant,  of 
course,  was  sent  the  first  copy,  or  at  least  he  was 
sent  a  copy  of  her  original  transcript.   Everyone 
was  awfully  interested  in  it,  there  was  no  question 
about  this,  terribly  Interested  in  it,  and  it  was 
a  very  helpful  kind  of  document.   It  might  not  be 
so  helpful  now  because  it's  gotten  outdated  after 
twenty-five  years,  or  at  least  twenty- three.   But 
we  had  assumed,  also,  that  it  would  be  available  to 
probably  a  lot  of  the  women,  themselves,  to  read. 
At  least  the  women  officers  who  were  in  positions 
of  command,  like  the  commanding  officers,  would 
have  a  chance  to  see  what  some  of  the  problems  had 
been.   This  was  when  it  became  classified. 

Nathan:   Now,  who  would  classify  it? 
Towle i   Headquarters. 
Nathan:   Marine  Headquarters? 

Towle:    Certainly.   The  Commandant's  office,  I  think.   They 
decided  this  was  a  fine  documentation.  They  were 
delighted  to  have  it.   But  they  didn't  want  to  take 
a  chance  that  people  on  the  outside  might  read  it. 
They  were  going  to  keep  it  to  themselves.   So  it  was 
classified.   You  had  to  have  permission  to  get 
access  to  it. 

Nathan:   Were  there  any  copies  around  that  didn't  get  called 
in?  Is  there  a  living  copy  of  this? 

Towle:   I  really  don't  know.  I  had  a  part  of  one  once,  but 
it  was  not  the  final  copy.  We  were  very  careful 
not  to  do  things  that  we  weren't  supposed  to.  I 
wished  afterward  I  had  filched  one. 

Colonel  Streeter  is  a  very  entertaining  person 
under  any  circumstance.  Some  of  her  comments  in  the 
book  were  very  amusing.  We  used  to  laugh  ourselves 
silly  about  it  being  classified  because  we  never 
could  see  why.   [Laughter]   They  wouldn't  even  give 
her  a  copy  to  take  home. 

Nathan:   That  is  marvelous. 


11? 


T owle : 


Nathans 
Towle : 
Nathan : 


Isnft  that  killing,!   Later  the  historical  section 
of  the  Marine  Corps  did  do  a  history  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  and  in  it  they  did  a  chapter  on  the 
women  and  their  contribution,  not  only  during 
World  War  II,  but  as  reservists  since  then.   It  does 
not  have  the  pithiness  and  the  first-hand  effect 
that  Colonel  Street er's  did.   Pretty  dull,  really. 

Is  her  book  still  classified  now,  as  far  as  you 
know? 

I  don't  know.   I  haven't  seen  it  for  the  last 
twenty- three  years. 

That's  why  we  need  some  of  your  pithy  comments, 
because  some  of  the  tiithiest  things  get  lost 
otherwise. 


Lieutenant  Colonel ,  Colonel  and  Director 


Nathan: 


Towle: 


Yes,  now,  let's  see.... 
of  General... 


We  got  you  onto  the  staff 


Marston,  yes.   I  was  at  Camp  Lejeune  all  together 
about  fourteen  months.  Then  I  received  orders  to 
proceed  to  Washing-ton  for  duty  in  the  office  of 
the  director  of  the  MCWR,  Colonel  Street  er,  and  I 
was  assigned  as  assistant  director  when  I  got  there. 

There,  again,  I  don't  know  how  much  you  want 
me  to  go  into  detail  of  the  various  things  that  we 
did  at  that  time. 

Nathan:   I  think  it  would  te  of  interest. 
Towle:   Fine,  I  can  do  that. 

It  really  was  very  stimulating  and  exciting, 
and  I  will  try  to  bring  that  out.   I  was  Just  going 
to  say  that  at  last  VE  (Victory  in  Europe)  and  VJ 
(Victory  in  Japan)  days  came  and  went  and  thankfully 
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Towle:    the  war  was  drawing  to  a  close.   Colonel  Streeter 
requested  release  from  active  duty  as  of  December 
7,  19^5*  so  that  she  might  be  at  home  when  her 
three  sons,  who  hsd  served  all  during  the  war  on 
active  duty,  were  then  also  about  to  return  to 
civilian  life.   She  felt  that  she  wanted  to  be 
home,  that  she  was  needed  at  home.   So  she 
requested  release  from  native  duty. 

She  had  also  started  the  MCV/3  demobilization 
plans.   Upon  her  recommendation  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  who  vras  then  General  A.  A. 
Vandegrift,  concurred,  and  I  was  designated  director 
of  HCiifti  to  succeed  her.   On  December  7,  19^5*  the 
day  that  Colonel  Streeter  \*as  detached  from 
Headquarters,  Marine  Corps — as  we  say — or  went 
inactive,  I  was  elevated  to  colonel.   My  own  rank, 
my  previous  rank,  had  been  lieutenant  colonel. 

Nathan:   That's  rather  an  elevated  rank,  isn't  it? 

Towle:    It  is  a  rather  elevated,  rank,  yes.   There  were  just 
two  of  us  at  the  time.   I  helped  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  i\CWR  in  those  closing  months  and 
during  that  period  of  demobilization.   I  served  as 
the  second  wartime  director  until  June  15 »  19^6, 
when,  for  all  oractical  purposes,  demobilization — 
the  plans  which  had  occupied  much  of  my  time  and 
thought  those  last  six  months- -had.  been  accomplished, 
And  I  felt  that  I  was  no  longer  needed  at  head 
quarters,  so  I  requested  inactive  status. 

Nathan:   When  you  speak  of  demobilization,  does  this  mean 
that  there  were  no  women  left  in  uniform, 
essentially? 

lowle:   When  I  left  headquarters  there  were  still  some 
there,  but  they  were  going  to  be  phased  out 
gradually.  At  least  this  was  the  idea.   It  didn't 
turn  out  that  way,  but  that  was  the  idea  then. 
Later  there  was  a  small  group  of  women  kept  on  duty 
right  straight  along  at  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps 
because  they  were  needed,  there  and  the  Marine 
Corps  decided  that  they  wanted  to  keep  a  f ew  women 
in  uniform.   Also,  the  discussion  was  beginning  to 
take  olace  as  to  wnether  or  not  women  should  be 
admitted  into  the  regular  services.   3o  there  was 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 

WASHINGTON 


The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  takes  pleasure  in  commending 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  KATHERINE  A.  TOWLE, 
UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS  WOMEN'S  RESERVE, 


for  service  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
CITATION : 

For  meritorious  service  during  the  entire  period  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  Women's  Reserve.   She  was  at  once  placed  in  a  posi 
tion  of  responsibility  and  succeeding  assignments  have 
broadened  her  field  of  usefulness.   She  has  constantly 
demonstrated  superior  qualities  of  judgment,  tact  and 
leadership  and  has  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  her  colleagues.   By  her  outstanding  performance  of 
duty,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Towle  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  development  of  the  Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve. 
Her  conduct  was  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 

A  copy  of  this  citation  has  been  made  a  part  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Towle1 s  official  record  and  she  is  hereby  authorized 
to  wear  the  Commendation  Ribbon. 


/S/  JAMES  FORRESTAL 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 


OFFICIAL 
COPY 
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Towle:   never  complete  demobilization.   But  in  mid-19^6 
there  was  a  very,  very  small  group  of  women  on 
duty  at  headquarters. 

Nathan:   Then,  I'm  assuming  that  the  women  shared  in  the 
benefits  such  as  the  GI  Bill. 

Towle:   Oh,  yes,  yes  indeed.  They  were  all  advised  as  to 
their  rights  and  privileges  in  our  demobilization 
centers.   Many  of  them  took  advantage  of  the  GI 
Bill.   It  was  very  interesting.   For  many  of  the 
women,  one  of  the  things  they  wanted  to  do  more 
than  anything  else,  was  to  go  into  personnel  work. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  some  of  the  officers, 
^•iho  had  had  command  experience  and  therefore  close 
relationships  with  enlisted  women  and  with  looking 
after  their  welfare  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
You'd  be  surprised  at  how  many  deans  of  women  came 
out  of  wartime  service.  Many  of  them  went  back  to 
college  and  sot  at  least  master's  degrees.   Some 
finished  college.  A  lot  of  the  enlisted  women 
took  college  work,  who  had  really  not  planned  to 
take  it  before.   We  had  many  women,  both  officers 
and  enlisted,  who  had  had  some  college.  Some  of 
them  had  not  graduated,  or  they  wanted  to  pursue 
further  academic  work,  and  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
gave  them  that  opportunity.  They  had  exactly  the 
same  privileges  as  the  men  in  that  respect. 

Nathan:   Can  you  tell  a  bit  more  about  Washington  during 
the  war?  You  had  no  barracks  in  Washington,  did 
you? 

Towle:   No,  we  were  given  quarters  allowance.   I  sublet  a 

small  apartment  on — guess  what! — California  Street. 
A  very  cute  apartment.   I  lived  there  the  last  year 
and  a  half  of  my  wartime  service.   Then  I  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Brereton,  whose  apartment  it  was,  when  I  knew 
I  was  going  back  to  the  Marine  Corns  in  19^3,  and 
asked  her  if  I  could  have  the  apartment  again;  she 
let  me  have  it  for  about  eight  months,  until  I  found 
another  place.   She  was  awfully  nice  about  it;  she 
knew  I  was  Just  crazy  about  the  apartment.   It  was 
a  little  tiny  bit  of  a  place,  but  it  was  very 
attractive.   It  was  furnished,  of  course,  and  very 
convenient.   It  was  near  the  Brighton  Hotel,  where 
Colonel  Streeter  lived  during  the  war;  that  was  on 
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Towle:    California  Street  down  the  street  away.   Across 
from  her  lived  General  and  Mrs.  Denlg.   He  was  a 
retired  brigadier  general.   He  had  been  In  the 
Marine  Corps  many  years  and  was  recalled  for  active 
duty  to  head  up  the  nubile  relations  division  at 
headquarters.   Colonel  Streeter  had  her  car.   It 
was  a  little  one-seater  Plymouth.   We  used  to  tool 
over  to  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps  in  that.   She 
could  have  my  share  of  gas,  and  she  had  hers;  then 
General  Denig  supplied  the  reserve  parking  space  in 
the  compound  because  he  was  entitled  to  one  as  a 
general  officer.   You  see  the  Marine  Corps  head 
quarters  was  in  the  Navy  annex  across  the  river, 
above  the  Arlington  Cemetery.   The  three  of  us 
almost  always  went  to  and  from  Marine  Corps 
Headquarters  together.   General  Denig  was  very 
plump,  and  Colonel  Streeter  was  not  exactly  what 
you'd  call  thin. 

Nathan:   Was  she  tall? 

Towle s   No,  she  is  kind  of  short  and  stocky.  At  that  time 
I  was  fairly  willowy.   So  we  all  fitted  in  very 
neatly.   I  would  sit  in  the  middle,  Colonel  Streeter 
would  drive,  and  General  Denig  would  sit  on  the 
right  side.   I  remember  we  removed  the  armrest. 
Remember,  the  old  cars  had  a  rest  here  for  your  arm? 

Nathan:   Yes. 

Towle:   We  took  that  off  so  we  could  all  fit  in  more 
comfortably. 

Nathan:   You  couldn't  oossibly  salute,  could  you? 

Towle:    [Laughter]   No. 

Nathan:   Do  you  salute  sitting  down? 

Towle:    The  Marine  Corps  doesn't  ever  salute  sitting  down. 

Once  in  a  while  we  got  caught  going  into  headquarters 
when  they  were  putting  up  the  colors.   Then  we  would 
get  out  of  the  car  and  stand  at  attention  and  salute. 
But  we  didn't  have  to  salute  sitting  down,  no.   That 
was  just  a  little  sidelight. 
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Nathan:   It  was  amusing  to  think  about  it. 

How  did  your  duties  change  when  you  went  from 
Camp  Lejeune  to  Washington? 

lowle:    I  assisted  in  whatever  Colonel  Streeter  was  working 
on  at  the  moment.  Also,  I  remained  at  Headquarters 
more  or  less  to  carry  on  the  office  when  she  was 
away  on  temporary  duty,  as  she  often  was,  visiting 
posts  and  stations  where  Marine  women  were  on  duty. 
She  did  a  great  deal  of  traveling,  and  I  kept  the 
office  going  and  kept  the  paperwork  under  control. 
It  was  that  sort  of  thing.   It  was  administrative, 
more  or  less. 

Nathan:   Was  there  a  great  volume  of  correspondence? 

Towle:   Yes.   Many  things  came  across  our  desks  which  we 

didn't  actually  have  to  do  very  much  about,  but  we 
were  supposed  to  know  about  them.   You'd  be 
surprised  how  many  times  our  Initials  would  appear 
on  a  memorandum  of  some  sort.   It  was  very  interesting 
to  be  at  Headquarters.   The  men  couldn't  have  been 
nicer  to  us.   They  were  very  much  interested  in  what 
the  women  were  doing,  especially  in  the  field.  And 
by  that  time,  of  course,  everyone  was  most 
enthusiastic  about  the  work  that  the  women  were 
performing. 

Nathan:   Did  you  have  the  f aeling  that  you  and  Colonel 
Streeter  had  a  fairly  free  hand  in  running  the 
womens  corps,  or  didn't  it  work  that  way? 

Towle:   No,  we  didn't  have  a  free  hand.   [Laughter]  As  we 

learned.   For  instance,  Colonel  Streeter  was  directly 
responsible  to  the  officer — he  was  then  a  colonel, 
after  a  brigadier  general — who  was  in  charge  of 
personnel. 

Nathan:   For  everyone? 

Towle:   For  Headquarters,  yes.   In  wartime  it  worked  all 

right.   But  we  never  had  direct  access,  for  instance, 
to  the  Commandant.  We  always  went  through  somebody 
else.   When  I  was  asked  to  go  back  in  19^8,  when 
General  Gates  approached  me  about  returning  to  the 
Marine  Corps  to  head  up  the  women  in  the  regular 
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Towle:   service — I  was  reluctant  at  first  to  do  so. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  talked  with  him 
first  in  San  Francisco,  He  came  out  on  a  visit  to 
western  posts  and  stations.   When  he  was  in  San 
Francisco,  he  asked  me  to  come  over  to  see  him. 
Then  I  corresponded  with  him.   Then  finally  I  went 
back,  obviously.   But  I  made  it  very  clear  to  him 
that  I  felt  that  there  should  be  a  change  in  the 
general  setup  as  far  as  the  women  and  the  director's 
responsibilities  to  the  Commandant  were  concerned, 
and  this  was  done. 

1  became  a  member  of  the  Commandant's  general 
staff  when  I  went  back  in  194-8,  Just  like  the  other 
heads  of  departments.  They  were  all  generals  except 
myself;  I  was  a  colonel.  We  had  weekly  meetings, 
for  instance,  with  the  Commandant,  weekly  briefing 
,  sessions  at  which  I  would  be  the  only  woman,  of 
course.   But  this  relationship  was  very  helpful. 
You  see,  it  put  the  women  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  departments  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Both  Colonel 
Streeter  and  I  had  discussed  this  before  we  had  ever 
thought  about  a  permanent  organization  of  any  kind. 
But  we  felt  that  this  was  important.  The  more  I 
stayed  at  Headquarters — I  mean  that  last  six  months 
or  so  during  demobilization — the  more  I  was  firmly 
convinced.   This  is  not  to  say  that  we  weren't  given 
every  consideration,  but  it  just  meant  one  more  in 
the  chain  of  command.   It  wouldn't  have  worked 
nearly  so  well  in  peacetime  if  it  hadn't  been 
reorganized  to  have  the  director  responsible,  as 
were  all  the  other  heads  of  departments,  directly 
to  the  Commandant . 

Nathan:   So  the  administrative  structure  really  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  effectiveness. 

Towle:   Personally  I  think  it  did.  Of  course,  in  wartime, 
when  we  were  all  so  new,  I  can  see  how  the  original 
setup  happened  and  was  probably  necessary,  because 
we  had  to  have  somebody  to  guide  us.   Fortunately 
we  had  a  fine  man:   Brigadier  General  L.W.T.  Waller, 
Jr.;  he  died  just  a  few  months  ago. 

Nathan:  And  the  other  one  was  General.  .? 
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Towle:    Gates,  Clifton  Gates.   He  was  the  Commandant  at 
the  time  I  went  back.   He  succeeded  General 
Vandegrlft  as  Commandant.   He  was  In  office  when 
women  became  part  of  the  regular  restablishment. 
1*11  go  into  that  a  little  later  on. 

Nathan:  While  you  were  in  Washington  had  the  total  number 
of  women  in  the  Marine  Corps  increased?  This  was 
still  the  reserve,  wasn't  it? 

Towle:    Oh,  yes.   This  was  the  reserve,  all  the  way  through 
the  war,  yes. 

Nathan:   Had  the  18,000  limit  increased? 

Towle:   No,  it  was  that.   Of  course,  at  times  it  went  over 
that  because  it  naturally  would.   But  I  think  our 
greatest  strength,  enlisted  women  and  officers,  at 
any  one  time  went  up  to  18,838,  or  something  near 
that.  The  Marine  Corps  never  had  any  trouble 
recruiting  women.   It  appealed  to  women. 

Nathan:   It's  always  been  somewhat  of  an  elite  group. 

Towle:   That's  right,  and,  of  course,  you  have  to  remember 
it  was  relatively  small.   The  women's  organization 
of  the  Coast  Guard  which  was  called  the  SPARS,  were 
small  like  the  Marine  Corps.   I'm  not  sure  their 
strength  was  even  as  large  as  ours,  but  it  was 
certainly  no  more.   I  believe  the  Navy  had  100,000 
at  one  time,  and  the  Army  had  over  JQQ,QQO.   I  have 
forgotten  the  exact  figures.   But  it  does  make  a 
difference  when  you're  dealing  with  a  very  small 
group.   It  was  in  proportion  to  what  the  Marine 
Corps  itself  was,  as  far  as  the  number  was  concerned, 
but  we  were  very  fortunate  in  never  having  difficulty 
in  getting  recruits. 

Nathan:   The  Marine  Corps  always  had  volunteers,  too,  didn't 
it? 

Towle:   Oh,  yes.   Of  course,  all  the  women  were  volunteers 
in  all  the  services. 

Nathan:   Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  the  Marine  Cort>s  itself. 

Towle:   I  think  during  the  war  there  were  some  who  were 

drafted.   I'm  not  absolutely  certain.   I  think  there 


Towle:   were  during  the  Korean  War,  but  again  I'm  not 

absolutely  certain  of  that  either.   Of  course,  I 
served  during  the  Korean  War,  during  and  after. 
We  didn't  call  it  a  war.  We  called  it  a  "conflict." 
That  was  in  1951,  wasn't  it?   '52,  somewhere  along 
in  there.   Then,  of  course,  for  me  working  with 
Colonel  Streeter,  as  I  did  for  that  year  and  a 
half,  on  matters  relating  to  the  women's  reserve — 
was  an  unexpected  bonus.   She  was  a  wonderful 
uerson  to  work  with.   She  was,  and  is,  an  amazing 
woman.   She  has  great  vitality,  imagination,  and 
administrative  ability  coupled  with  absolute 
integrity,  a  wonderfully  refreshing,  down-to-earth 
approach  and  a  sense  of  humor.   The  Marine  Corps 
Women's  Reserve  consistently  reflected  her  own 
high  standards  of  achievement — her  enthusiasm, 
dedication,  and  leadership.   She  was  never  afraid 
to  ask  for  anything  she  felt  was  desirable  for  the 
women  and  for  the  success  of  the  program.   She  was 
batted  down  sometimes;  we  all  used  to  laugh  about 
this,  because  the  Marine  Corps  just  couldn't  see 
its  way  clear  to  do  this,  that  or  the  other  thing, 
or  they  didn't  understand  Just  why  this  seemed 
important.   But  everyone  at  Headquarters  was  devoted 
to  her  and  thought  she  was  a  ironderful  person,  which 
she  was.   Wonderful  for  the  Marine  Corps,  and  for 
the  women's  unit. 

Nathan:   What  were  some  of  the  things  that  she  wanted  to 
get  for  the  women? 

fowle:   After  we  had  been  going  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so, 
she  was  anxious  to  have  refresher  courses  for  some 
of  the  officers.  She  felt  that  they  needed  this. 
Well,  to  the  Marine  Corps  this  was  a  frill,  and 
they  didn't  think  this  was  necessary,  so  they  turned 
thumbs  down  on  the  idea.   There  were  various  things. 
I  think  there  were  also  questions,  sometimes,  about 
the  living  accommodations;  she  had  ideas  about 
wanting  certain  things  for  them  which  the  Marine 
Corps  felt  were  not  possible  at  that  particular 
time.   But  I  must  say  that  by  and  large  most  of  her 
recommendations,  I  mean  the  basic  recommendations, 
were  always  accepted.   They  always  didn't  jell 
immediately.  She  was  very  persuasive  and  she  was 
not  afraid  to  speak  her  piece. 
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Nathan:  After  she  went  home  and  saw  her  sons  reestablished, 
do  you  know  what  she  did  later? 

Towle:    Oh,  yes,  I  hear  from  her.   We're  great  friends. 

She  was  involved,  before  she  went  into  the  Marine 
Corps,  in  all  sorts  of  things.   She  never  had  a 
paying  job;  she  hai  been  involved  in  all  sorts  of 
volunteer  things  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.   Of 
those  original  four  directors,  she  was  the  only  one 
who  hadn't  been  in  a  profession  or  business  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

Oveta  Gulp  Hobby,  the  Director  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  was  a  newspaper  woman,  and  had  been  for 
many  years.  Mildred  McAffee,  the  Director  of  the 
WAVES  [Navy],  was  president  of  Wellesley  College,  on 
leave.   Dorothy  Stratton,  who  was  then  head  of  the 
SPARS  [Coast  Guard] ,  was  Dean  of  Women  at  Purdue 
University.  They  were  all  more  or  less  professional 
women.   But  Colonel  Streeter  had  something  that  the 
rest  of  them  didn't  have,  just  because  she  happened 
to  be  the  sort  of  person  she  is.   This  was  a  down-to- 
earth  quality  in  hsr  perceptlveness,  her  understanding, 
She  has  great  understanding  of  people.  She  has  four 
children  of  her  own;  they  are  all  married  now  and 
have  slews  of  children.   I  don't  know  how  many 
grandchildren  she  nas.   I  lost  track. 

Nathan:   Her  role  was  more  a  volunteer  than  a  professional? 

Towle:   Oh,  yes,  that's  ri?ht.   She  held  a  commercial  pilot's 
license.   She  had  hoped  to  get  into  the  WASPS.   She 
had  her  own  plane.   She  went  to  night  school  at 
New  York  University  to  get  her  pilot's  license,  but 
the  WASPS  wouldn't  take  her  because  she  was  too  old. 
[Laughter]   I  thins  she  was  forty-five,  and  they 
insisted  on  their  members  being  younger. 

Nathan:   That's  priceless. 

Towle:   Isn't  that  wonderful?  But  she  wasn't  too  old  for 
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Towle:   the  Marine  Corps,  and  they  were  certainly  lucky 
to  have  her.   I  think  it  also  might  be  noted  at 
this  Juncture,  that  the  Marine  Corps  preferred  not 
to  have  a  professional  woman  because  no  profession 
per  se  trained  wonen  for  military  service.   It 
thought  a  volunteer  would  have  less  to  unlearn  and 
could  be  more  easily  trained  to  military  procedures. 
The  Marine  Corps  really  couldn't  have  found  a  better 
person  to  head  its  women's  component. 

Nathan:   Do  you  know  how  they  chose  her? 

Towle:   Yes.   General  Waller,  he  was  then  Colonel  Waller, 

had  been  brought  tack  for  duty.  He  was  a  reservist, 
and  was  recalled  to  active  duty  by  the  Marine  Corps, 
as  were  a  great  many  officers.   Previously,  he  had 
served  a  long  time  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it.   He  and  Major  Hhoads 
were  friends,  and  Major  Rhoads  became  General  Walker's 
assistant  at  Headquarters.  Mr.  Basil  0' Conner  had 
been  a  partner  of  Mr.  Streeter's  at  one  time,  in  the 
practice  of  law,  and  later  had  been  a  law  partner  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  before  he  became  President.  Mr. 
Streeter  was,  at  the  time,  retired.  I  think  Mr. 
0' Conner  had  been  approached  by  Major  Rhoads,  who  had 
been  a  classmate  of  his  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
asked  if  he  had  any  suggestions.   It  was  Mr.  0' Conner 
who  mentioned  Mrs.  Streeter  to  Major  Rhoads  and 
said  that  he  thought  she  might  be  a  very  likely 
candidate.  And  that's  how  it  came  about.   It  also 
turned  out  that  she  did  know  Secretary  Knox,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  the  Marine  Corps 
did  not  know  this  until  it  had  decided  itself  to 
select  her. 

All  the  services  obtained  their  directors  in 
much  the  same  way — inquiring  around  as  to  who  might 
be  available  and  who  might  be  a  likely  choice.   I'm 
not  sure  how  President  McAffee  was  approached  to  be 
head  of  the  WAVES.   These  were  handled  individually 
by  each  of  the  services.   I  know  that  Mrs.  Hobby, 
first  head  of  the  WAG,  had  worked  with  the  Army  in 
some  civilian  capacity,  and  they  knew  her,  and,  of 
course,  her  newspaper  work  brought  her  in  contact 
with  many  people. 
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Nathan:   So,  in  a  sense,  it  was  just  a  chain  of  acquaintance. 

Towle:   Yes,  it  was;  I  think  you  could  say  that  about  all 

of  the  first  directors.  By  the  time  I  went  back  to 
Washington  in  19^,  the  second  set  of  directors  was 
in  office:   Colonel  Mary  Halloran  of  the  WAG; 
Captain  Joy  Hancoc's  of  the  WAVES;  and  Colonel 
Geraldine  May  of  the  WAP  [Air  Force].   By  this  time 
the  Air  Force  had  been  separated  from  the  Army.  And 
then  I  for  the  Marines. 

We  were  chosen  by  our  respective  services 
presumably  because  of  our  demonstrated  ability  to 
do  well  in  military  life,  not  "by  guess  and  by  God," 
as  Colonel  Streeter  used  to  say  about  the  first 
directors.   This  was  a  somewhat  self-deprecating 
remark,  but  I  suppose  there  is  some  element  of  truth 
in  it.   We  worked  together  closely  on  matters  which 
pertained  to  the  women  in  the  services,  Just  as  the 
original  four  directors  had. 

Nathan:   Did  you  feel  that  you  got  to  know  your  opposite 
numbers  quite  well? 

Towle:    Oh,  yes.   And  when  I  went  back  in  19^8*  Mrs.  Anna 
Rosenberg  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower).   She  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
women  in  uniform.  We  had  many  conferences  with  her, 
and  used  to  go  to  the  Pentagon  to  her  office  quite 
often.  Then,  she  set  up  a  civilian  advisory 
committee  known  as  DACOWITS — Defense  Advisory 
Committee  for  Women  in  the  Services.   It  is  still 
in  existence.   The  directors  were  ex-officio  members, 
actually,  of  the  committee.   We  always  attended  the 
meetings.   It  was  a  group  of  civilian  women  who 
visited  posts  and  stations  and  presented  their  ideas 
or  comments  to  Mrs.  Rosenberg.   We  got  them  whatever 
information  they  desired,  and  saw  to  it  that  they 
visited  wherever  they  wanted  to. 

Nathan:   Was  there  any  personal  quality  that  was  common  among 
this  group  of  military  women  that  you  could  identify? 

Towle:   If  so,  I  would  find  it  difficult  to  define.  We  all 
had  to  have  administrative  abilities,  there's  no 
question  about  that.  But,  then,  lots  of  people  have 
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Towle: 


Nathan: 
Howie: 


Nathan : 
Towle: 


Nathan : 


Towle: 


Nathan : 
Towle : 


administrative  ability.   I  think  it  was  necessary, 
too,  that  you  fitted  well  into  your  own  particular 
service.   You  had  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  men 
with  whom  you  worked. 

Adaptability? 

Adaptability  was  a  very  important  characteristic, 
or  need,  certainly.   For  me,  it  was  possibly  easier 
to  get  to  know  more  people  at  my  headquarters  than 
it  might  have  been  for  some  of  the  others  because, 
there  again,  we  were  small.   On  the  other  hand, 
Captain  Joy  Hancock  had  worked  for  the  Navy  as  a 
civilian  for  many,  many  years;  she  knew  all  the 
"brass"  in  the  Navy,  so  she  had  no  difficulty 
finding  her  way  around. 

In  your  own  personal  experience,  what  did  you  think 
helped  you  the  most  in  the  Marine  Corps  service? 

I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  special  thing. 
Always,  I  liked  what  I  was  doing,  I  believed  in 
what  I  was  doing,  I  felt  it  was  Important.   I 
certainly  was  accepted  wholeheartedly  by  the  Marine 
Corps.  This  all  helps,  you  know. 


I  remember  one  of  those  pictures, 
looked  marvelous  in  that  uniform, 
must  do  something  for  morale. 


You  certainly 
I  think  that 


I  think  it  does,  too.  I'd  like  to  include  at 
least  one  picture  of  myself  in  uniform  as  long  as 
this  [memoir]  is  to  have  some  pictorial  embellishment, 
But  it's  hard  to  pinpoint  things  that  were  most 
helpful. 

Your  enthusiasm  and  sense  of  commitment  are  probably 
personal  qualities. 

Well,  I  think  so,  probably.   During  the  war 
certainly.  Now  this  wasn't  so  true  in  19*1-8  to 
1953  because  there  was  not  the  national  crisis. 
Later,  you  didn't  join  the  services  primarily  for 
patriotic  reasons.  This  was  the  difference  between 
wartime  and  peacetime  service.   Certainly  during 
World  War  II  there  was  this  feeling  on  the  part  of 
everyone,  I  feel  qalte  certain,  of  commitment,  which 
can  do  a  great  deal  for  a  person. 
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Nathan:   You  were  suggesting  that  the  sense  of  commitment 
and  the  sense  of  participation  and  the  sense  of 
acceptance. . .? 

Towle:    Yes,  the  participation  and  the  sharing,  and  then 
the  acceptance. 

Nathan:   It  would  be  nice  if  these  qualities  were  carry 
overs  into  ordinary  times. 

Towle:   Actually,  when  I  came  back  to  the  University  in 
1953  to  be  Dean  of  Women,  I  certainly  carried 
enthusiasm  for  what  I  was  doing.   This  was  the 
civilian  Job  I  wanted  more  than  anything  else, 
always  have  been— apparently — committed  to  the 
University.   There  have  been  moments  I  wondered  why, 
[Laughter] 

Nathan:  Affection  needs  no  reasons,  after  all. 

Towle:   Yes,  I  know,  it  gets  under  your  skin.  And  after 
thirty-five  years — more  than  that,  really,  if  you 
count  my  undergraduate  years — this  is  a  long  time, 
in  a  fairly  long  life,  to  have  a  commitment,  or  to 
be  associated  with  anything  as  closely  as  1  have 
been  with  the  University.   I  think  some  of  those 
same  qualities — maybe  they  are  basic,  personal 
qualities  in  a  way,  but  I  didn't  feel  that 
particularly  when  we  were  in  the  service.   I  hadn't 
stopped  to  think  about  it  in  those  terms. 

Nathan:   This  may  be  laboring  it  a  little  bit,  to  look  for 
this  quality  in  the  whole  life  of  the  community. 
I  was  thinking  of  the  alienation  people  speak  of 
with  respect  to  other  institutions. 

Towle:   I  never  had  the  feeling  of  alienation  at  the 

University,  ever.   I'm  sorry  that  students  feel 
that  now,  or  at  least  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  said  about  students.   I  don't  know  how  much 
they  actually  feel  it.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
people  search  for  things  to  account  for  the  way 
people  behave,  or  act,  or  something,  that  maybe 
aren't  there  at  all.   But,  for  myself,  I  never  had 
any  feeling  of  alienation.   I  guess  I  Just  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  be  alienated  because  I  never 
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'Towle:   happened  to  be  In  bhat  kind  of  situation.   I  guess 
I'm  fortunate. 

Nathan:   This  plunge  into  the  military  life  must  have  taken 
tremendous  adaptability. 

Towle:    I  think  it  did.  And  some,  of  course,  reacted  better 
than  others.   By  and  large,  however,  almost  everyone 
in  those  early  wartime  years  could  adapt  to  whatever 
they  were  expected  to  do.  And  we  had  practically 
no  discipline  problems,  as  such. 

Nathan:   Yes,  I  wondered  about  that. 

Towle:   There  were  a  few,  of  course,  yes.  You  have  to  expect 
it  when  you're  dealing  with  some  19,000  women.   We 
had  more  disciplinary  problems,  I  suppose,  in  those 
five  years  later  on  when  I  went  back,  in  proportion — 
but  the  thing  in  wartime  was  that  you  were  doing 
this  because  you  had  a  strong  sense  of  wanting  to  do 
it  and  believing  in  it.  Nobody  was  obligated  to 
volunteer  to  go  into  the  services  during  the  war. 
But  everybody  who  lid  had  the  feeling  that  she  was 
needed  and  wanted.  This  made  it  a  unique  kind  of 
experience.  To  be  sure,  some  couldn't  take  it,  but 
there  weren't  many  of  those. 

Nathan:   You  had  a  number  drop  out? 

Towle:   Yes,  and  there  were  some  medical  discharges.   But 
there  were  relatively  few.   I  don't  remember  how 
many  now.   In  that  famous  book  that  Colonel  Streeter 
wrote,  we  had  statistics.   I  can't  refer  to  that 
unfortunately,  as  I  don't  have  a  copy I 

I  think  I've  given  you  the  Impression  that  I 
Intended  to;  that  .nay  wartime  service  was  really 
one  of  the  highlights  of  my  career.  And  I  venture 
to  add  (in  true  Marine  fashion,  I  might  add)  in  a 
not  undistinguished  career. 

Nathan:   Very  well  put. 

Towle:    I  shall  always  be  thankful  to  Dean  Mary  B.  Davidson, 
Dean  of  Women  emeritus,  that  she  saw  in  me  a 
potential  Marine  when  she  was  approached  early  in 
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Nathan : 
Towle: 


Towle:   19^3  t>y  Colonel  Brewster  Rhoads  of  the  Marine  Corps 
for  recommendations  as  to  likely  women  officer 
candidates  for  the  then  newly-formed  Marine  Corps 
Women's  Reserve.   And  to  the  Marine  Corps  itself 
I  shall  never  cease  being  grateful  for  the  unique 
opportunity  I  was  given  for  service  and  for  personal 
growth  and  development.   I  came  out  of  my  wartime 
service  much  more  of  a  person  than  when  I  came  in. 

What  sort  of  things  did  you  feel  had  changed? 

In  the  first  place,  this  was  the  first  time  I  had 
the  feeling  that  I  was  doing  an  unusual  Job  and  was 
left  alone  to  do  it.   It  was  wonderful  to  have  the 
confidence  of  the  Marine  Corps  for  the  Job  I  was 
doing.   This  was  very  important  to  me. 

Nathan:  Yes,  I  suppose  you  had  worked  very  closely  with 
colleagues  in  the  past. 

Towle:   Oh,  yes.   I'm  not  in  any  way  belittling  any  of  the 
things  that  I  did  before,  but  they  were  not,  as 
this  really  was,  a  top  Job.   I  was  to  go  on  to  a 
top  Job  in  the  Marine  Corps,  certainly,  when  I  went 
back  as  a  director  in  the  regular  establishment. 
There  was  no  question,  then,  of  my  position  or  of 
my  standing  at  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps.   I  was 
invited  back. 

Nathan:  And  on  your  own  terms. 

Towle:   And  on  my  own  terms  more  or  less. 

Nathan:   This  assumption  of  practically  sola  responsibility 
really  did  something. 

Towle:   Yes,  it  really  did. 

Nathan:  And,  of  course,  it  turned  out  that  you  measured  up 
to  it.  It  must  have  been  gratifying. 

Towle:   Yes,  it  was.   But,  you  know,  sometimes  the  two 

things  don't  always  go  together.   I  suppose  that's 
one  reason  that  I'm  very  proud  of  my  Marine  Corps 
service,  both  in  wartime  and  later  in  peacetime, 
and  why  I  feel  it  lid  teach  me  many  things. 
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Towle:        You  know,  we  were  talking  last  time  about 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes? 

Nathan :  Yes . 

Towle:    I  found  the  quotation.   Right  here  I'd  like  to  say 
that  my  service  in  the  Marine  Corps  did  provide  me 
with  an  unexpected  and  rare  opportunity  to  be,  as 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  implied  so  many  years  ago, 
to  be  a  part  of  my  times.  And  this  is  what  he 
wrote: — he  didn't  write  it  at  that  particular  time, 
he  said  this  as  he  went  off  to  Join  the  Union  forces 
in  the  Civil  War:   "Life  is  action  and  passion, 
therefore  it  is  required  of  a  man  that  he  should 
share  the  action  and  passion  of  his  time  at  the 
peril  of  being  Judged  not  to  have  lived."  This 
comes  right  straight  out  of  A  Yankee  from  Olympus. 
I  can  even  get  you  the  page  number.   I  got  so 
fascinated  looking  it  up  I  practically  read  the 
whole  book  again. 

Nathan:   That's  the  Catherine  Bowen  book,  isn't  it? 

Towle:   Yankee  from  Olympus,  that  was  it.  These  remarks 

of  his  will  always~have  special  significance  to  me 
because  of  my  wartime  service — of  my  own  record. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  say  one 
more  thing  about  military  service.   I  know  it  has 
become  increasingly  unpopular  to  give  military 
personnel,  to  give  the  military  service,  credit  for 
anything,  despite  the  fact  that  in  a  real  crisis 
the  armed  forces  are  immediately  called  upon  for 
action  and  protection,  by  civilians  throughout  the 
land.   But  this  current  attitude  of  rejection  and 
belittlement,  it  seems  to  me,  is  as  ridiculous  as 
it  is  untenable.  To  play  down  everything  that  has 
something  to  do  with  the  military  just  doesn't 
hold  any  water  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  No  one  is 
more  opposed  to  war  than  most  of  those  who  have 
served  in  one.  Admittedly  women  in  wartime  did 
not,  and  probably  never  will,  face  real  danger  as 
do  the  men  of  the  country,  but  I  know  of  no  service 
woman  who  is  not  opposed  to  war  per  se.  After 
every  war  or  military  engagement  one  hopes  and  prays 
that  some  day  we  will  really  find  the  key  to  lasting 
peace. 
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Towlei        As  for  our  present  engagement  in  Vietnam,  I 
hold  no  brief  whatsoever.   I  think  we  have  no 
business  being  there;  I  never  have.  Our  own 
national  survival  is  not  at  stake,  and  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  be  our  brother's  keeper.   In  short, 
we  shouldn't  be  there,  and  the  loss  of  human  life 
is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  tragic.  Nothing  can 
ever  adequately  compensate  for  it. 

But  this  still  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  our 
nation  was  in  trouble,  really  in  deep  trouble,  and 
the  men  in  uniform,  and  the  women  too  recognized 
this.  And  like  good  citizen  soldiers  they  performed 
their  assigned  tasks  willingly  and  unselfishly. 
This  was  a  mark,  I  submit,  of  maturity  and 
responsibility  all  too  often  lacking  in  every  day 
life  and  action.  Separated  the  men  from  the  boys, 
as  It  were.   I  feel  very  strongly  about  this,  and 
about  belittling  the  Job  the  men  in  Vietnam  are 
doing  even  if  one  finds  the  conflict  unsupportable . 


Inactive  Status  and  the  Campus  Again 


Nathan:   When  did  you  leave  military  service? 

Towle:   I  went  inactive  in  June,  19^6 — inactive  from 

military  service — and  put  my  uniforms  In  mothballs; 
it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I'd  be  going  back  into 
them  again.  As  I  think  I  noted  somewhere  else,  my 
World  War  II  experience  had  been  a  deeply  satisfying 
one  In  every  way  and  one  in  which  I  took  quite  a 
lot  of  pride.   I  had  done  a  good  Job  for  the  Marine 
Corps  and,  of  course,  for  the  country.  This  is 
where  I'd  like  to  find  my  letter  of  commendation 
from  the  U.S.  Navy  because  I  think  it  fits  about  in 
here.   It  indicates  the  basis  on  which  I  was  given 
this  recognition.  Well,  anyway,  the  war  was  over 
and  for  those  of  us  who  had  gone  into  the  Marine  Corps 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  helping  out  during 
the  national  emergency,  our  mission  had  been 


Towle:   accomplished.   I  felt  that  it  was  time  for  me, 
certainly,  to  get  on  with  my  civilian  career. 
Before  I  left  Washington  I  had  been  corresponding 
with  Mr.  Farquhar  at  the  University  Press — because  1 
was  still  on  leave  from  the  press,  officially. 

Nathan:   Was  this  Samuel? 

Towle :   Yes,  Samuel  T.  Farquhar,  the  same  one.  And  also 

with  Dr.  Deutsch,  who  was  then  Vice-President  of  the 
University  and  Provost  at  Berkeley,  whom  I  had  known 
over  the  years,  not  very  closely,  but  I  had  known 
him  a  long  time  and  we  were  good  friends.  My  old 
job  at  the  press  was  waiting  for  me,  I  knew  that. 
But  both  Dr.  Deutsch  and  Mr.  Farquhar  realized  that 
I  would  like  to  get  more  into  the  swim  of  academic 
life.  My  three  and  a  half  years  in  the  Marine  Corps 
had  given  me  a  renewed  interest  in  and  a  desire  to 
work  more  closely  with  people,  and  especially  with 
students . 

Dr.  Deutsch  understood  perfectly  my  feeling 
about  wanting  to  be  more  a  part  of  the  campus  and 
suggested  that  he  would  like  very  much  to  have  me 
as  an  administrative  assistant  for  that  year  at 
least,  1946-19^?.  This  was  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  me.   I  was  delighted  to  come  back  and  be 
associated  with  Dr.  Deutsch.  As  I  remarked  earlier, 
I  hadn't  known  him  awfully  well  up  to  that  point, 
but  had  always  admired  him. 

Nathan:  He  was  a  wonderful  man. 
Towle:   Yes,  a  wonderful  man. 
Nathan:  And  a  scholar. 

Towle:   That's  right.   I  knew  that  everyone  on  the  campus 

thought  so  highly  of  him.  I  was  very  pleased  to  be 
on  his  staff.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wrote  to  him 
right  away  and  said  I  was  very  pleased  and  would 
certainly  accept  the  position.  Then,  at  the  end  of 
that  year,  19^7,  or  in  the  spring,  a  vacancy  did 
occur  in  the  Dean  of  Women's  office. 

Nathan:  Did  someone  leave? 
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Towle: 


Nathan : 

Towle : 

Nathan: 

Towle: 


Nathan : 
Towle : 


Nathan : 
Towle : 


There  was  a  reorganization  of  some  sort.   I've 
forgotten  exactly  what  it  was.  1*11  tell  you  what 
I  think  it  was;  as  I  recall  it,  Mrs.  Donnelly 
became  housing  supervisor.  Anyway,  there  was  an 
assistant  deanship.  Mrs.  Davidson  would  talk  to 
Dr.  Deutsch.  Both  knew  of  my  desire  to  work 
directly  with  students,  so  they  put  their  heads 
together  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  would  go  to  the 
Dean  of  Women's  office.   It  was  actually  the  Dean 
of  Students'  office,  but  the  Dean  of  Women's  name 
was  on  the  door  as  a  separate  office.  This  was,  I 
think,  a  concession  to  Mrs.  Davidson  at  the  time 
because  she  felt  very  strongly  about  it.  Dean 
Stebbins  had  retired  in  19^1  and  Mrs.  Davidson  had 
become  Dean  of  Women  at  that  time.  And  Dean  Stone 
had  become  Dean  of  Students,  I  guess,  in  19^1. 
That  was  it. 

Yes,  she  mentions  this  little  passage  in  her 
memoirs. 

Does  she? 
Yes. 

Then  we  can  get  the  dates  straightened,  but  I'm 
certain  that's  it.   She  was  Dean  of  Women  when  he 
came  to  the  campus  in  19*4-1.  President  Sproul  asked 
him  to  be  the  first  Dean  of  Students  on  the  Berkeley 
campus.   He  was  acting  Dean  of  Undergraduates  at  UCLA. 

Formerly  had  it  been  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean  of  Women? 

Dean  of  Undergraduates,  and  Dean  of  Women.   [Laughter] 
The  University  has  so  many  inconsistencies  in  its 
structure,  it's  simply  wonderful.  Professor  Putnam 
had  been  Dean  of  Undergraduates  for  years.  He  was 
also  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Thomas  Putnam.  And 
Mrs.  Davidson  was  Dean  of  Women  after  Miss  Stebbins 
retired  in  1941.  Miss  Stebbins  voluntarily  retired, 
mostly  because  she  was  unhappy  at  the  setup,  and 
also  because  her  hearing  was  failing  her  very  badly. 

There  was  already  some  problem  in  structure  with 
this  administration. 

Yes.   That's  right. 
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Nathan:   I'm  still  not  quite  clear  about  this.   Was  it 

Dean  of  Under gradviat es ,  Dean  of  Women,  and  Dean 
of  Men? 

Towle:   There  was  no  Dean  of  Men  until  later.   It  was  then 
Dean  of  Undergraduates.  But  the  Dean  of  Under 
graduates  was  like  the  Dean  of  Men. 

I  went  into  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women 
in  the  fall  of  19^7,  having  been  with  Dr.  Deutsch 
a  year, 

Nathan:   What  sorts  of  things  did  you  do  in  Dr.  Deutsch's 
office? 

Towle:   I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  the  sorts  of 
things  that  went  ever  the  provost's  desk  at  that 
time. 

Nathan:   I  was  thinking  what  a  wonderful  opportunity  that 
was. 

Towle:   It  really  was.  He  saw  so  many  faculty  and  so  many 
of  the  programs  for  research  and  all  that  coming 
across  his  desk.  Some  of  these  I  saw.   I  didn't  see 
them  all,  of  course,  because  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  the  research  programs.  But  on  the  other  hand 
he  was  very,  I  thought  unusually,  thoughtful  about 
giving  me  an  overall  picture  of  what  went  on  in  his 
office  because  he  knew  I  was  interested  and  I  had 
been  around  the  University  a  long  time;  I  was 
interested  in  it;  and  Just  because  he  was  the  sort 
of  man  he  was.  If  you  were  in  his  office,  he  wanted 
you  to  have  an  idea  of  what  was  going  on.  I  would 
see  members  of  the  faculty  on  things  that  weren't  * 
of  any  great  moment.  I  could  take  down  information 
for  Dr.  Deutsch  and  then  relay  it  to  him  and  then 
he  would  see  them  if  it  was  necessary  or  he  would 
give  me  his  suggestions  or  recommendations  and  I'd 
let  them  know — that  sort  of  thing. 

I  didn't  create  any  great  earthshaking  events, 
or  do  anything  very  exciting  as  far  as  the 
University  itself  was  concerned. 

Nathan:  No  turmoil. 
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Towle:   No  turmoil  or  anything  extraordinary,  but  I  know 
I  did  a  useful  Job  for  Dr.  Deutsch.  He  didn't 
have  a  very  large  staff.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
only  had  three  people  in  his  office.   I  think  he 
was  glad  to  have  me  because  I  did  have  considerable 
University  background  of  one  kind  and  another;  and 
then  I  had  had  experience  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
which  was  valuable  from  an  administrative  point  of 
view.  So  I  fitted  in  very  well. 

I've  always  been  grateful  for  that  year  Just 
because  it  did  give  me  a  different  picture  of  many 
things  on  the  campus  and  gave  me  an  opportunity, 
as  Dr.  Deutsch  had  said,  to  find  my  way  around 
again  and  get  acquainted  with  many  members  of  the 
faculty  and  administration.   It  also  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  knew  Dr.  Deutsch  himself  and  Mrs. 
Deutsch,  both  of  whom  I  grew  to  be  very  fond  of. 
We  all  became  very  good  personal  friends.  Working 
with  him  was  really  a  unique  experience  in  some 
ways,  and  a  very  real  opportunity,  because  he  was  a 
man  of  great  intellectual  ability  and  utmost 
integrity,  with  a  fine  intellect,  a  very  liberal 
but  disciplined  point  of  view. 

Nathan:   Would  there  be  any  position  comparable  to  his  now? 

Towle:   I  suppose  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 
might  have  some  similar  campus  responsibilities. 
Dr.  Deutsch  was  Vice-President  of  the  University 
and  Provost  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  But  at  that 
time  the  chancellorshlps  had  not  been  established. 
It  was  the  President  and  then  the  various  provosts. 


"Once  a  Marine,  Always  a  Marine" 


Dr.  Deutsch  knew,  as  did  I,  that  much  as  I 
appreciated  the  assignment  in  his  office,  that  this 
was  not  what  I  wanted  to  do  primarily:   I  wanted  to 
get  on  with  work  with  the  students.  So  when  the 
opportunity  came,  I  went  into  Dean  Davidson's  office 
on  July  1,  19^7,  as  Assistant  Dean  of  Women.   I  was 
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Towle:   very  happy  about  this,  entered  upon  my  new  duties 
with  enthusiasm,  and  expected  to  be  there  for  the 
rest  of  my  life,  I  guess.   Then  I  got  the  call  from 
the  Marine  Corps.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  19^-8. 

I  had  not  reckoned  on  the  power  of  the  old 
saying,  "Once  a  Marine,  always  a  Marine." 

Nathan:   Now  was  this  the  Commandant's  office  searching  you 
out? 

Towle:   Yes.  My  first  contact  with  the  Commandant's  office 

at  that  time  was  a  telephone  call  from  General  Gates' 
aide.   Clifton  C.  Gates  was  then  the  Commandant. 
I've  gone  through  several  commandants,  you  know. 
[Laughter]   Well,  anyway,  it  was  his  aide  saying 
that  the  General  would  be  in  San  Francisco,  at  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel,  over  the  weekend,  and  would  I 
be  able  to  see  him?  You're  always  able  to  see  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  if  you've  ever  been 
a  Marine. 

It  was  d.uring  June  of  19^8,  after  months  of 
testimony  before  the  Congress  by  members  of  the 
military  services  that  the  Women's  Services 
Integration  Act  of  19*f8  was  passed.  It  provided 
for  the  recruitment,  training,  and  commissioning  of 
women  in  the  regular  military  establishments,  not 
Just  in  the  reserve  as  it  had  been  during  the  war. 
It  was  especially  important  for  two  reasons:   It  was 
proof  of  the  high  regard  women  in  uniform  had  earned 
from  their  respective  services  during  World  War  II, 
by  their  own  record  of  performance;  and  it  assured 
each  of  the  armed  services  of  a  skeleton  force  of 
officers  and  enlisted  women  trained  In  military 
procedures  around  whom  could  be  built  a  greatly 
expanded  force  if  there  ever  needed  to  be  one  in 
case  of  national  emergency.   Instead  of  starting 
from  scratch,  as  all  women's  services  had  to  do  in 
World  War  II,  there  now  would  be  a  continuing  cadre 
of  knowledgeable,  Informed  women  interested  in 
making  the  military  service  a  career,  or  at  least 
serving  for  specific  periods  in  peacetime.  I  know, 
of  course,  that  such  a  law  had  been  passed  that 
summer.   When  I  thought  about  it  at  all,  which 
wasn't  too  often,  it  seemed  a  good  idea,  although 
originally  I  had  been  one  of  the  women  from  World 
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Powle:   War  II  who  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  need  for 

having,  or  even  the  desirability,  of  having  women 
in  the  services  during  peacetime.   I  wasn't 
convinced  at  first  that  this  was  a  good  idea. 
Then  the  logic  of  the  whole  thing  did  occur  to  me: 
that  this  was  sourd,  Just  for  the  reasons  I've 
mentioned. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1948  that  my  first 
interview  with  General  Clifton  Gates,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  took  place.   I 
think  in  our  last  session  I  referred  to  my  meeting 
with  him.   Of  course  the  outcome  was  my  going  back 
into  the  Marine  Corps,  but  going  as  a  "regular" 
this  time  to  help  set  up  the  women's  program  in 
the  regular  service. 


Division  Head  with  Access  to  the  Commandant 


Nathan:   When  you  were  developing  your  concept  of  the  access 
of  the  new  director  of  the  women  to  the  Commandant, 
did  you  do  this  verbally  or  had  you  sent  him  a 
letter? 

Towle:    I  had  said  in  a  letter,  (but  this  was  after  I  saw 

him  in  San  Francisco  that  first  time)  that  there  were 
certain  things  that  I  felt  strongly  about,  based  on 
my  wartime  experience  and  observation.   I  stated  that 
I  would  be  glad  to  make  some  suggestions  about  the 
position  of  the  director  and  the  things  I  observed. 
I  was  quite  sure  that  there  should  be  a  reorganization 
of  some  kind  to  mafce  the  director  more  directly 
responsible  to  the  Commandant. 

As  I  think  I  explained,  during  World  War  II 
when  we  were  reservists,  we  had  been  responsible  to 
the  director  of  personnel.   This  had  been  the 
expedient  thing  to  do  because  the  women  knew  nothing 
about  the  service  and  there  probably  would  have  been 
a  lot  of  waste  motion  if  the  director  had  been  made 
directly  responsible  to  the  Commandant.   But  there 
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Towle:   were  drawbacks,  which  both  Colonel  Streeter  and  I 
had  been  well  aware  of.   I  also  felt  strongly  that 
the  women  should  te  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
any  other  component  of  the  Marine  Corps.   If  there 
were  to  be  heads  cf  divisions  of  all  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  Marine  Corps — like  plans  and  policies, 
personnel,  reserve,  and  everything  else — then  the 
Director  of  the  Women's  department  should  be  in 
the  same  category.  This  relationship  would  make 
the  position  of  the  women  much  clearer  and  better 
understood.  That's  why  I  gave  unsolicited 
recommendations  to  the  Commandant.   But  he  had  told 
roe  that  if  I  had  any  ideas  he  would  be  glad  to 
consider  them.   I  hadn't  said  flatfootedly,  "I 
won't  go  back,"  at  our  San  Francisco  meeting  but  I 
had  given  him  the  idea  that  I  really  was  not  very 
much  interested  at  that  time,  that  I  had  just 
gotten  started  in  a  civilian  career  where  I  wanted 
to  be.  As  you  know,  it  turned  out  differently, 
and  I  never  regretted  it  at  all. 

Nathan:   How  are  such  changes  made  in  the  Marine  structure? 
Is  it  by  decision  of  the  Commandant  alone? 

Towle:   The  final  decision,  yes;  but  any  changes  in  policy 
or  structure  are  discussed  with  the  various 
pertinent  sections  at  Headquarters.   This  was  not  a 
matter  that  had  tc  go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
This  was  an  organizational  matter  within  the  Marine 
Corps  itself.   The  Commandant  always  used  the  various 
heads  of  his  divisions  in  consultation  on  such 
matters.  And  I'm  sure  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  all  of  this — there  must  have  been — 
before  it  went  into  effect. 

Nathan:  The  pattern  really  was  based  on  your — as  you  say, 
unsolicited — recommendations,  and  then  he  took  it 
up? 
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Towle:    Then  he  took  it  up  with  his  advisors  at  Headquarters. 
I'm  sure  this  was  the  way  it  worked  out.   It  did  turn 


Towle:   out — when  I  went  back  as  the  director  of  the  women 
in  the  regular  establishment  in  October,  19^8 »  this 
was  the  way  it  was  set  up.   It  didn't  make  any 
difference  who  the  director  of  women  Marines  would 
be;  from  then  on  she  would  be  responsible  to  the 
Commandant.   Now,  you  don't  go  running  directly  to 
the  Commandant  each  time  you  have  a  problem  or  an 
idea,  but  an  assistant  commandant  is  always  available, 
You  also  are  then  free  to  consult  with  the  heads 
of  the  other  departments,  too. 

Nathan:   You're  really  colleagues. 

Towle:   Yes,  that's  right.  This  was  important,  and  it  has 
worked  out  very  well. 

Nathan:   It  has  continued  in  this  pattern? 

Towle:   Yes. 

Nathan:   Your  recommendations  were  taken  seriously. 

Towle:   Yes  they  there.   I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Commandant  and  the  other  men  who  were  in  positions 
of  authority  at  Headquarters  were  glad  to  have 
comments,  and  I  felt  sure  they  would  be,  of  a  woman 
officer  who  had  been  in  a  position  of  responsibility 
and  had  been  in  the  service  for  that  period  of 
World  War  II  when  women  were  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
There  was  nothing  personal  about  this.   I  felt  this 
would  make  a  much  smoother-running  organization  for 
the  Marine  Corps.  A  lot  of  this  may  be  repetitious. 

Nathan:   I  think  you  have  brought  in  some  of  it,  but  not  in 
great  detail. 

Towle:   The  Marine  Corps  was  wonderful  to  me,  all  the  time, 
always.   I  had  a  most  pleasant  association  with 
everyone  at  Headquarters  and  everyone  out  in  the 
field.   I  don't  say  that  when  we  first  went  in 
during  World  War  II  we  didn't  have  our  bad  moments, 
but  that  was  bound  to  be. 

One  further  point  I  might  make  about  military 
service  is  that  wonen  are  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
men  as  far  as  their  pay  is  concerned,  based  on  rank 
and  length  of  service.   There  is  no  discrimination. 
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Towle:   If  you  are  a  corporal  you  get  the  corporal's 

pay.   The  pay  structure  was  based  on  not  only  the 
grade — captain,  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  colonel, 
and  so  on,  but  also  how  many  years  the  person  had 
served.   When  I  retired — I'm  a  retired  colonel  in 
the  Marine  Corps — I'm  probably  one  of  the  cheapest 
retired  colonels  In  the  Marine  Corps  because  I 
didn't  have  many  years  to  accumulate  retirement  pay 
on.   But  Just  the  same  I  do  get  retirement  pay  from 
the  Marine  Corps  and  it's  based  on  a  colonel's  pay 
for  the  number  of  years  that  I  was  in  the  Corps. 
It's  one  of  the  few  career  opportunities  that  women 
have  where  they're  sure  they  are  going  to  get  what 
the  going  rate  is  for  everybody. 

Nathan:   Yes,  that's  true.   Is  there  any  restriction  for 
women  on  marriage  in  the  Corps? 

Towle r   'There  was  no  restriction  on  actual  marriage  but  if 
they  have  children... 

Nathan;   Under  a  certain  age? 

Towle-   Under  a  certain  age,  this  was  the  catch.   They  made 
an  exception,  for  instance,  for  Colonel  Streeter 
because  she  had  a  daughter  who  was,  at  the  time 
she  went  in,  under  eighteen  years  of  age.   That's 
the  only  restriction.  Now,  I  think  there's  more 
effort  made — certainly  there  was  during  the  five 
years  that  I  was  in  the  regular  Marine  Corps — more 
effort  made  to  take  into  consideration  where  the 
husband,  and  the  wife  were  to  be  stationed,  so  that 
one  wouldn't  be  put  on  one  side  of  the  country  and 
one  on  the  other.  But  in  wartime  you  can't  consider 
those  things.   I 'a  sure  they  could  marry  during  the 
war,  but  there  was  no  guarantee  that  they  would,  ever 
serve  anywhere  near  each  other.  The  needs  of  the 
service  came  first.   The  needs  of  the  service  always 
come  first,  especially  in  wartime. 

Nathan:  Well,  when  you  tock  your  uniforms  out  of  mothballs 
[laughter]  did  you  have  to  do  something  with  the 
hemlines? 


Towle : 


Oh,  yes, 
short . 


During  the  war  the  skirts  seemed  terribly 


Nathan:   I'm  looking  at  your  picture  and  they  don't  look 
too  short. 

Towle:   They  went  down  then,  the  New  Look.   They  were  very 
short — or  at  least  to  me  they  seemed  very  short — 
in  19^3  or  so.  And  that  I  suppose  was  because  of  a 
scarcity  of  material.   Then  hemlines  went  down. 
This  is  a  very  modest  length  here.   But  that  was  in 
19^9  or  1950. 

Nathan;  Oh,  yes,  you  were  doing  the  social  circuit. 

Towle;  At  that  time. 

Nathan  3  In  Washington. 

Towle:  Yes. 

Nathan;   You  had,  then,  I  take  it  to  get  at  least  new  skirts 
if  not  new  Jackets. 

Towle i   Not  necessarily,  if  there  was  material  in  the  hems. 
When  I  went  back  in  '^8,  the  women's  uniforms  were 
the  same  as  they  had  been  during  the  war.   During 
the  next  four  and  a  half  years  that  I  was  in  the 
Corps,  the  women's  uniform  was  revised.   Not  the 
basic  color  because  it  was  the  forest  green  the 
same  as  the  men's;  but  they  made  the  color  a  little 
softer  and  the  jacket  a  little  more  feminine.   It 
was  more  becoming  to  more  women.   The  Marine  Corps, 
you  know,  is  very  fussy  about  appearance,  especially 
of  its  women.   It  was  always  suggesting  that  there 
ought  to  be  physical  fitness  programs  to  keep  the 
women  in  good  shape.   I  went  along  with  this,  too. 
I  think  they  should. 

This  [picture]  was  taken  after  the  war.  The 
skirts  had  all  come  down  this  far.  Here's  Captain 
Hancock  with  hers.   It's  down  well  below  the  knee. 
We  had  regulations — you  couldn't  wear  these  very 
high  heels.  You  had  to  wear  kind  of  a  walking  heel. 

Nathan:   Now,  this  is  very  contemporary,  the  over-the-shoulder 
bag.  And  what  are  those  ribbons  that  you're 
wearing? 
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Towle: 


Nathan : 
Towle; 

Nathan 
Towle: 


Nathan : 
Towle? 


Nathan : 


Towle 


Let  me  see.   I  think  this  was  the  American  Theater. 
You  know  you  got  those  for  serving  in  the  war. 
What  did  I  have  at  the  time  I  went  back?  I  must 
have  had  the  Navy  Commendation. 


Would  that  be  a  ribbon? 

Yes,  that  would  be  a  ribbon,  too. 
have  corresponding  ribbons. 

I  see. 


All  the  medals 


There  was  the  American  Theater;  we  used  to  refer 
to  it  as  the  Battle  of  Washington.  And  then  we  got 
one  for  serving  during  the  Korean  War.   But  the  two 
personal  decorations  which  I  have  would  be  the  Navy 
Commendation  medal  and  the  Legion  of  Merit.   I 
received  the  Legion  of  Merit  in  1953*  when  I  retired 
as  director.   So  I  wouldn't  have  had  it  then. 


I  wanted  to  ask  you  more  about  that, 
rather  rare? 


Isn't  it 


Oh,  no.   Not  really.   It's  known  as  the  Colonel's 
Good-conduct  Medal.   [Laughter]   But  it  was  rare  in 
those  days  for  women.   I  was  the  second  woman  in 
the  Marine  Corps  to  get  it.   Colonel  Streeter  had 
gotten  one.   I  was  very  pleased  to  get  it.   It  was 
conferred  on  me  when  I  retired  at  the  end  of  April, 
1953- 

In  recent  years,  have  you  ever  felt  moved  to  do 
more  than  make  speeches  occasionally  about  your 
Marine  service? 

No,  I  don't  think  so.   Of  course,  I  don't  have 
children  and  grandchildren,  for  one  thing.  And  I 
can't  believe  that  my  sisters  are  Just  panting  to 
have  me  write  up  my  story.   [Laughter]  I  know, 
Colonel  Streeter  always  thought  I  ought  to  have  my 
portrait  painted  in  my  dress  uniform  because,  you 
know,  it  was  a  terribly  handsome  thing.   But  I  said, 
"What  am  I  going  to  do  with  it?  What  do  I  do  with 
a  portrait  like  that?"  Unless  you  have  children  or 
grandchildren  or  somebody  who  might  be  interested, 
I  can't  imagine  what  I  would  do  with  the  thlnp; — 
where  would  I  leave  it? 


Nathan  : 


Towle  : 


Nathan 


Towle  i 


Natharu 
Towles 
Nathan : 

Towle 


Nathan : 
Towle: 


If  you  would  put  en  a  dress  uniform  and  have  a 
picture  taken,  it  would  be  perfect  for  this  memoir. 
Because  it  is  representative  of  an  era. 

I  think  I  have  a  color  photograph  or  a  transparency 
somewhere.  I  doubt  if  I  could  get  into  the  uniform 
now.  I'm  not  sure;  I  am  not  going  to  even  try. 

You  give  me  the  impression  that  you  haven't  changed 
too  much. 

One  of  the  funniest  remarks  about  the  formal  dress 
uniform  occurred  toward  the  end  of  the  fittings 
when  Mr.  Bocher  himself  came  in  to  take  a  look  at 
it. 

How  do  you  pronounce  his  full  name? 
Mainbocher.    [French  pronunciation] 

That '  s  what  I  thought",  but  I  also  thought  he  had 
Americanized  it  somehow. 

He  is  American.  He  was  born  in  the  Middle  West 
somewhere.  Mainbocher  is  the  name  he  uses  as  a 
couturier.  But  when  you  address  him,  when  you  talk 


to  him,  you  call  him  Mr.  Bocher. 
spelled  like  "Mainbocher." 


[Bo  she1]   It's 


Well,  Mr.  Bocher  came  in  and  I  was  standing 
there.   I  was  more  slender  than  I  am  now.  As  you 
get  older  you  get  a  little  heavier  through  your 
middle,  you  know.  The  uniform  fit  beautifully. 
It  had  a  cummerbund  of  the  Marine  Corps  scarlet  and 
all  this  gold  lace  around  here  on  the  jacket. 

On  the  sleeves? 

And  the  jacket.   The  blouse  was  white.   It  had  a 
soft  collar,  but  it  was  military  looking,  tailored. 
It  had  a  little  black  tie,  and  it  fits  into  a  little 
Marine  Corps  clip  like  this.  This  is  the  dress 
emblem. 


Nathan:   It  that  a  globe  and  an  anchor  and  an  eagle  on  top? 


Towlei   That's  right.  That's  the  Marine  Corps  emblem. 

The  one  on  the  uniform,  of  course,  is  a  small  one. 
It's  even  smaller  than  this.  I'm  supplied  with 
lots  of  things. 

Nathan:  Yes.   It's  beautiful. 

Towle:   This  is  the  dress  one,  you  see.  Of  course,  on 

our  everyday  uniforms,  we  wore  the  bronze  emblem. 

Nathan:  Oh,  this  is  the  world,  isn't  it? 

Towle:  Yes. 

Nathan:  Is  this  a  fouled  anchor  with  a  chain  around  it? 

Towle:  Yes. 

Nathan:  And  a  rope,  and  an  eagle. 

Towle:  That's  right. 

Nathan:  Mighty  symbolic.  So,  you  had  all  this  elegance  on. 

Towle:   I  had  all  this  elegance  on.  I  said,  "I  think  maybe 
this  is  a  little  bit  tight  around  here,"  pointing 
to  my  middle. 

And  he  said,  "Now,  Colonel,  Just  remember 
that  you  can't  eat  that  olive  in  your  martini. 
It's  going  to  show  if  you  do."  [Laughter] 

Nathan:  He  must  be  a  charming  man.  Is  he? 

Towle:  He  really  was  fun,  and  he  was  very  interested  in 
doing  this.  He  had  designed  the  women's  uniform 
for  the  Navy.  He  designed  the  dress  uniform  for 
Captain  Hancock,  my  counterpart  in  the  Navy. 

Nathan:   Captain  Joy  Hancock. 

Towle:   That's  right.  Then  he  did  the  one  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  Headquarters  decided  that  we  should  have 
him  do  ours,  too.  He  didn't  do  the  original  of  the 
everyday  uniform  that  we  wore  during  the  war.   Then 
the  dress  uniform  had  a  boat  cloak. 


Nathans  What  is  a  boat  cloak? 

Towle i   The  men  have  them,  they  wear  them  with  their  dress 
uniforms.   It's  a  cape.  And  it's  lined  with  the 
Marine  Corps  scarlet,  and  the  top  is  very  dark  blue. 

Nathan:  Like  Mephistopheles. 

Towle:   [Laughter]  Yes.  Gorgeous.  I  hate  to  tell  you, 

but  I  think  maybe  the  moths  have  gotten  into  mine. 
I  don't  dare  look. 

Nathan:  You  gave  up  all  this  gold  bullion  and  red  lining  to 
come  back  to  the  University  of  California. 

Towle:   That's  only  a  very  small  part  of  it,  but  it  was  fun. 
I'll  get  out  a  picture  or  two.  If  you  want  to  use 
them,  you  can. 

Nathan:  Oh,  yes.  These  are  the  things  that  get  lost. 
Towle;    iTiese  are  sort  of  historic  in  a  way. 
Nathan;  They  belong  in  the  Smithsonian,  probably. 

Towle:   I've  been  approached  by  a  friend  interested  in  the 
Oakland  Museum.  They  want  to  have  a  room  or 
something  of  historic  uniforms  and  similar  things. 
They're  going  to  have  one  of  Admiral  Nimitz's 
uniforms.  And  I  am  told  they'd  like  to  have  this 
one.  The  only  trouble  is — I'd  be  happy  to  have  them, 
but  the  Marine  Corps  has  its  own  museum  in  Quant ico. 
I  had  a  letter  not  long  ago— I  was  a  little  surprised 
to  get  it,  frankly,  because  it's  been  so  long  now. 
I  had  thought  that  if  the  Marine  Corps  wanted  it  they 
would  have  gotten  in  touch  with  me  a  long  time  ago, 
but  they  must  have  had  thought  transference  because 
I  got  a  letter  saying  did  I  still  have  the  uniform, 
and  if  so,  what  was  I  doing  with  it.  So  I'm 
expecting  to  hear  that  they  want  it. 

I  wrote  and  said  that  I  would  be  happy  to 
consider  their  having  it  if  they  were  going  to 
really  display  it  and  not  Just  stick  it  away  in  the 
archives  somewhere. 


Nathan : 

Towle: 
Nathan ," 
Towle: 


Nathan: 


Towle; 


May  I  forestall  the  Marines  and  the  thought 
transference  by  saying  that  Bancroft  Library  is 
the  place  for  your  papers  and  documents? 

Yes. 

Not  with  the  Marine  Corps  at  Quantico. 

Oh,  no.   I  will  give  you  any  papers  that  I  have, 
because  I  agree  with  you:  I  think  they're  going  to 
be  a  bit  more  available  if  anybody  ever  wants  them. 
I  don*t  know  how  ouch  anybody  is  interested  in  this 


sort  of  thing,  but  it  is  historical, 
question  about  that. 


There's  no 


When  you  went  back  during  peacetime,  did  you  tour 
bases  a  great  deal? 

Yes.  I  lived  in  Washington,  I  had  an  apartment  in 
Washington.  My  office  was  at  Marine  Corps 
Headquarters  in  the  Navy  Annex,  across  the  Potomac, 
over  on  the  Arlington  side,  where  the  Navy  Department 
Headquarters  were  too — I  should  say  some  of  the  Navy 
Department,  they  were  spread  out  all  over,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  But  the  Marine  Corps  Headquarters 
was  in  the  Navy  Arnex.   It  still  is.   Regularly 
assigned  to  the  director  of  women  Marines  was— I 
suppose  in  a  sense  she  was — an  adjutant.   She  was 
usually  a  first  or  second  lieutenant.  And  then  a 
secretary.  She  too  was  a  woman  Marine.   I  had  a 
very  pleasant  office  in  Marine  Corps  Headquarters. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  was  moved  around  while  I  was 
there  or  not.   I  can't  seem  to  remember.   The  Marine 
Corps  was  always  shifting  around  Headquarters  because 
they  always  had  to  make  more  room  for  this  or  that. 
It  sounds  like  the  University.  I  remember  I  was  on 
the  first  floor  for  a  long  time,  stayed  pretty  well 
put  there. 

I  would  get  temporary  orders  to  visit  the 
different  posts  and  stations  throughout  this  country 
where  women  were  stationed.  We  did  have  some  women 
overseas.   What  we  called  overseas  then,  was  Hawaii, 
at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
Pacific.   I  flew  over  in  1952.  Not  too  long  before 
my  retirement  the  Marine  Corps  sent  me  there  for  a 
visit.   I  hadn't  seen  the  setup  there  before. 


Nathan:   What  was  the  purpose  of  a  visit  like  this? 

Towle:   You  always  conferred  with  the  commanding  general 

or  whoever  was  the  head  of  the  post  or  station,  and 
talked  with  the  women  themselves  and  found  out  if 
they  had  any  suggestions  about  their  living 
conditions  or  about  general  morale.   You  see  there 
was  always  a  woman  commanding  officer  at  the  various 
posts  and  stations  and  a  good  deal  of  the  director's 
time,  when  she  wert  on  these  visits,  was  with  the 
troops  and  then  with  the  commanding  officer,  and 
the  commanding  general  or  whoever  was  head  of  the 
post.   I  came  here  to  San  Francisco  two  or  three 
times  during  that  period.   We  had  quite  a  few  women 
in  San  Francisco,  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific, 
as  it  was  known  then. 

Now,  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  as  a 
department,  has  been  done  away  with.  That's  been 
a  reorganization  since  my  active  days  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  But  at  that  time  we  had  a  couple  of  hundred 
girls  stationed  in  San  Francisco.   They  were  in 
Headquarters  there,  at  100  Harrison  Street,  and  in 
the  district  office  of  the  Reserve. 

I  always  felt  that  the  most  important  places  to 
visit  were  those  where  the  women  were  on  Marine 
Corps  posts  and  stations,  to  see  that  their  morale 
was  good,  that  they  were  well-assigned,  that 
discipline  was  appropriately  being  administered, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.   Then  I  would  make  a 
report  on  this,  especially  if  there  was  anything  I 
thought  ought  to  te  brought  to  the  attention  of, 
for  instance,  the  director  of  personnel  or  the 
inspector  general  or  the  quartermaster  general.   We 
had  many  women  assigned  in  supply. 

Nathan:  At  that  time  were  there  many  nonwhite  members? 

Towle:   During  the  war,  I  don't  recall  any.   From  19^8-53 
when  I  was  again  at  Headquarters,  there  were  a  few 
Negro  women  but  never  any  great  number.  Since  then 
I  understand  there  have  been  more.   There  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be.  They  are  on  a 
competitive  basis  just  the  way  anyone  else  is. 
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Nathan: 
Towle : 

Nathan: 
Towle : 

Nathan: 
Towle » 


Nathan : 
Towle: 


Nathan : 
Towle : 


I  was  Interested  to  see  how  It  developed  at  that 
time. 

I  don't  have  any  Idea  how  many  there  are  now. 
There  are  about  2500  women  Marines  altogether  on 
duty  now. 

Is  that  a  fairly  constant  level? 

I  think  so,  for  peacetime.  But  I  Just  don't  know 
what  the  minority  percentage  would  be. 

When  you  were  doing  some  of  this  traveling  around, 
near  the  end  of  your  term,  was  that  when  Clark 
Kerr  talked  to  you? 

Yes.  This  was  in  1952.  I  had  had  a  call  first,  I 
think  it  was — I  was  trying  to  reconstruct  this  last 
time.   But  as  I  remember  it  I  had  had  a  call  from 
James  Corley  who  was  working  with  the  President. 
He  was  in  Sacramento  working  with  education. 

He  was  a  lobbyist,  but  he  had  another  title. 

That's  right.  But  I  had  known  Jim  Corley  for  a 
long  time  and  one  day  he  was  in  Washington  and 
called  me  at  my  home.   We  were  chatting  informally 
and  he  said,  "Would  you  be  interested  in  coming 
back  to  the  University?"  I  had  told  him  just  as  I 
later  told  Mr.  Kerr  that  I  was  committed  to  the 
Marine  Corps  until  1953 i  and  that  was  that. 

I  said,  "Why  do  you  want  to  know?" 

He  said,  "I  think  maybe  you're  going  to  hear 
from  Clark  Kerr  before  too  long.  He's  coming  east 
and  may  want  to  see  you." 


I  said  this  would  be  very  nice. 
I'd  be  very  happy  to  see  him. 

He  was  sounding  you  out? 


If  he  did, 


Yes.   I  think  one  of  the  questions  was  could  I  go 
to  New  York  to  see  Mr.  Kerr?  I  said  certainly  I 
could  get  to  New  York,  this  presented  no  great 
problem.  I  always  could  get  to  New  York.  We  had 
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Towle:   women  on  duty  there. 
Nathan:   Oh,  of  course.   [Laughter] 

Powle:   Just  ask  for  temporary  orders  to  go  to  New  York 
and  that  was  that.  So  there  wasn't  any  problem 
in  that  respect.   That  was  in  1952.  As  I  think 
I  told  you  last  time,  I  did  come  back  to  the 
University  the  first  of  July,  1953- 

Nathan:  Right,  you  returned  in  July,  1953- 

Towle:   And  I  retired  froic  the  Marine  Corps  on  April  30, 
which  happened  to  be  my  birthday,  in  19 53 • 

Nathan:  And  then  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  your  retirement 
that  you  received  the... 

Towle:   Legion  of  Merit.  I  don't  know  if  you've  heard  of 
what  they  call  the  sunset  parades  at  the  Marine 
Corps  barracks.   They  are  the  famous  old  barracks 
in  southeast  Washington  at  Eighth  and  I  Streets. 
It's  the  home  of  the  Commandant  and  also  where 
many  of  the  senior  officers — generals  attached  to 
Headquarters — live.  It's  where  the  crack  troops 
are  trained  for  ceremonials  and  such  occasions. 
You've  read  about  the  young  Marine  captain  who's 
engaged  to  Lynda  Johnson — he's  an  adjutant,  I  saw, 
of  the  post  troops  at  the  Marine  Corps  barracks. 
This  is  where  the  sunset  parades  are  held.  Some 
important  person  is  usually  asked  to  "take"  the 
review,  as  they  call  it.  They  gave  one  in  my  honor 
when  I  retired,  and  I  was  asked  to  take  the  review. 

Nathan:   That  would  be  overwhelming. 

Towle:   It  was.   It  really  was.  All  dressed  up  in  my  best 
blue  uniform. 

Nathan:   I'll  bet.  And  you  knew  how  to  salute  by  that  time, 
too. 

Towle:   Absolutely.  I  was  very  military. 

Nathan:   Did  you  have  a  band  and  flags  and  the  whole  thing? 
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Towle:   Oh,  yes,  the  Marine  Corps  did.   I  took  the  review, 
with  the  Commandart  standing  by  me.   [Showing 
picture]   That  was  General  [Lemuel  C.]  Shepherd. 
[Jr.] 

Nathan:   General  Gates  was  gone  by  then,  wasn't  he? 

Towle:   Yes.  His  term  of  office  had  expired  and  General 

Shepherd  was  his  replacement  as  Commandant.  He  was 
the  one  who  presented  me  with  a  letter  of  commendation 
from  the  Marine  Corps  at  the  parade,  and  the  Legion 
of  Merit.   The  latter  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  After  the  review  there  was 
a  reception  for  me  in  one  of  the  general's  quarters. 

Nathan:   I  see.   Prom  there  you  came  back. 

Towle:   Yes.  Afterward,  I  stayed  around  Washington  a  couple 
of  weeks  or  so,  and  then  drove  home  to  Berkeley. 
This  was  in  May,  1953- 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 
WASHINGTON 


The  President  of  the  United  States  takes  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  LECHON  OF  MERIT  to 

COLONEL  KATHERINE  A.  TOWLE, 
UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS, 

for  service  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
CITATION: 

"For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  in  the  performance 
of  outstanding  services  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as 
Director  of  Women  Marines  from  4  November  1948  to  30  April  1953. 
Exercising  organizational  and  administrative  ability  of  the  highest 
caliber,  Colonel  Towle  served  with  distinction  throughout  this  period 
as  the  first  Director  of  Women  Marines  in  their  role  as  a  regular 
corapaMat  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  Recalled  to  active 
doty  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  undertake  the  exacting 
assignment  of  developing  and  expanding  a  small  group  whose  com 
plement  at  that  time  totaled  129  per  sons,  Colonel  Towle  succeeded  in 
building  up  the  organization  to  the  present-day  strength  of  over  2600 
women  Marines  despite  spirited  competition  for  qualified  women  from 
the  other  Branches  of  the  military  service,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
field.  A  resourceful  and  inspiring  leader,  she  established  sound 
practices  to  insure  a  careful  selection  of  personnel  and  high  standards 
of  performance  and  labored  untiringly  to  solve  the  many  complex 
problems  confronting  her.  Skillfully  welding  the  personnel  under  her 
1  nailer  nil  1]>  into  a  highly  efficient  unit,  she  maintained  a  coordinated 
•ad  effective  command,  thereby  contributing  in  large  part  to  the 
success  of  the  women  Marines  in  the  various  fields  to  which  they 
•mi  assigned  throughout  the  service.  Her  outstanding  professional 
skill.,  keen  judgment  rod  unswerving  devotion  to  the  fulfillment  of  a 
vital  task  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  Colonel  Towle  andthe  United 
States  Haval  Service. " 


For  the  President, 


Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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REMARKS  BY  COMMANDANT  OF  THE  MARINE  CORP;]  AT  RETIKKMtltt'l 
PARADE  OF  COLONEL  KATHERINE  A.  TOWLE.  U.S.M.C. 

Colonel  Towle,  on  behalf  of  the  officers,  men  and  women  of  the 
Marine  Corps  I  wish  to  express  our  deep  regret  that  your  distinguished 
career  must  come  to  a  close  today  upon  your  having  reached  the  statutory 
retirement  age. 

I  know  that  you  must  view  your  departure  from  active  duty  with 
regret.    Nevertheless,  your  years  of  loyal  and  meritorious  service  in  our 
Corps  must  be  a  source  of  great  pride  to  you. 

Your  outstanding  accomplishments  during  World  War  II  were  rec 
ognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1946  when  he  awarded  you  the  Letter 
of  Commendation  with  ribbon  just  prior  to  your  release  from  active  duty. 
When  Congress  provided  for  a  regular  component  of  women  in  the  Corps, 
it  was  our  good  fortune  to  have  once  again  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge, 
experience  and  counsel. 

Following  your  assignment  as  the  first  regular  head  of  our  Women 
Marines  in  1948,  you  have  directed  this  important  activity  with  great  suc 
cess,  and  have  guided  the  Women  Marines  through  the  many  trials  of  their 
organization  and  expansion. 

Your  years  of  service  as  Director  of  Women  Marines  have  been 
years  of  achievement.    You  have  brought  about  greater  utilization  of  women 
in  the  Marine  Corps — not  only  in  many  new  occupational  fields  but  at  many 
Marine  Corps  posts  and  stations,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Through  your  efforts,  we  have  seen  increased  training  of  Women 
Marines  as  specialists.     The  establishment  of  a  splendid  Staff  Noncommis 
sioned  Officers  Leadership  School  for  women  is  the  fruit  of  your  energy. 

During  your  tour  as  Director,  a  completely  new  uniform  wardrobe 
for  Women  Marines  has  been  developed,  including  their  first  "Dress  Blues.  1; 

Your  devotion  to  duty  and  your  high  standards  of  personal  conduct 
have  set  the  pattern  for  all  Women  Marines.    You  will  long  continue  to  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  women  of  our  Corps  and  will  be  greatly  missed  both 
professionally  and  personally  by  your  many  friends. 

We  are  proud  of  your  Marine  Corps  record  and  are  confident  that 
in  your  new  position  of  Dean  of  Women  at  the  University  of  California  you 
will  add  new  laurels  to  your  already  illustrious  career. 

Today,  it  is  my  honor  to  extend  to  you  not  only  my  personal  best 
wishes  but  those  of  the  entire  Marine  Corps  for  many  years  of  happiness 
and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  leave  the  Marine  Corps  with  a  job  "WELL 
DONE.  " 

******** 


:«?M 


<></ (IH 
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HEADQUARTERS  U  8.  MARINE  CORPS 
COMMANDANT'S  OFFICE 

WASHINGTON 


Th»  r>TT'Mn'1"'"*  of  the  Marina  Corps  takes  pleasure  In  commending 

COLONEL  KATEEKINE  A,  TOWLE, 
UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS, 

tor  service  as  set  forth  In  the  following 


"Fl«r  excellent  senriceln  the  line  of  her  profession  as 
of  Women  Marines  from  4  Nov«aS»«T  1948  to  SO  April 


IMS.    Aaafoiftilstratorof  s*und  judgment  and  keen  forsslght, 
Twrt*  served  with  distinction  as  the  first  Director  of 


WMiaii  Marines  in  their  role  aa  a  regular  uioiipainiil  of  the 
13>  fc  Marine  Corps,  Overcoming  the  maayrariedanA  complex 
atOUiim  i  iiifi'  pill  nd  during  theinaxLgaralataflWGf  estaMishiag 
of  the  Marina  Corps  as  an  integral  part  of  ts»r*tf- 
fore*  axi  «aqp*rtly  meeting  situatldas  resulting  traw  a 

**1!  shgderelgyiid  mil  •lilnlilnerl 


a  ooerdlflKted  and  highly  ffffff<*»t  commaad.    Thoroosja 
researcefulasadlrector,  Cetoael  Towto  ctiatrihgted  ataHrislly 
to  tbt  ameeeas  of  Wemtoi  Marines  in  the  various  fields  to  which 
they  were  assigned  throughout  the  service*    Her  inspiring 
leadership,  exceptioaal  professional  ability  and 


dstottoato  duty  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  herself  aad  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps1*. 


A  etpycrf  *M«i«q«*  hasse«nmade  apart  of  Colonel  Towle's  official  record. 


Cowmianrtaiit  of  the  Marias  Carps. 
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A  DEAN  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Nathan:   When  you  returned  to  the  campus,  weren't  you  rather 
careful  to  understand  the  political  situation 
concerning  those  vho  might  have  been  expecting  to 
be  named  Dean  of  Women? 

Towle:   This  had  worried  ire.   When  Mr.  Kerr  had  approached 
me  in  1952,  I  had  heard  a  little  bit  about  the 
situation — or  at  least  I  could  surmise  what  the 
situation  on  the  campus  might  be  with  reference  to 
a  successor  to  Mrs.  Davidson,  as  there  had  been  a 
two-year  interim  without  a  dean. 

I  was  cone erred  about  it  because  the  two 
women  who  were  there  in  the  office  who  might  very 
well  expect  to  be  considered  were  old  associates 
and  friends  of  mine. 

Nathan:   Were  they  Alice  Hcyt  and  Betty  Neely? 

Towle:   No,  no,  Betty  Neely  wasn't  there.   I  brought  Betty 
Neely  in  as  assistant  dean  the  first  year  that  I 
was  there  as  Dean  of  Women.   They  were  Alice  Hoyt 
and  Catharine  Quire.   I  made  it  very  clear  to  Mr. 
Kerr  that  I  did  net  want  to  come  or  did  not  want 
to  be  offered  a  pcsition,  which  would  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  possibility  of  either  one  of 
them  being  given  the  position.  After  all,  they  had 
been  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  office  for  two 
years.   I  felt  I  ^ust  didn't  want  to  have  that  sort 
of  relationship.   I  was  assured  by  him  that  there 
was  no  thought  of  either  appointment  being  made 
and  I  could  just  forget  about  that  part  as  far  as 
it  might  affect  my  decision.  He  would  wait  until 
I  finished  my  Marine  Corps  commitment.   He  said  he 
wanted  to  talk  further  with  Mr.  Sproul  about  it. 
Mr.  Sproul  was,  of  course,  still  President.   Mr. 
Kerr  had  just  beer  appointed  Chancellor  at  Berkeley. 
Then  later  I  got  a  letter  from  the  President. 


Towle:        The  long  and  the  short  of  It  was  that  In  the 
spring  of  1953  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  University 
made  simultaneous  announcements:   one  of  my 
retirement,  and  the  other  of  my  appointment  as  Dean 
of  Women.   I'm  sorry  I  no  longer  have  the  announcement 
that  came  out  in  the  Oakland  Tr ibune .   I  seem  to  have 
misplaced  it.   The  headlines  in  one  of  the  issues 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune  were  just  a  scream.  There 
were  letters  that  high,   [gesture]   [Laughter] 

Nathan;   Oh,  really I   ?2-polnt  type. 

Powle:   Simply  enormous:   "Colonel  Towle  Appointed  Dean  of 
Women"  or  something  like  that.   There  was  a  great 
deal  of  local  interest  in  who  was  to  be  the  next 
Dean  of  Women.   So  when  it  was  announced  that  I  was 
retiring — and  as  I  say,  this  was  a  sort  of 
simultaneous  thing,  the  Marine  Corps  announced  my 
retirement  and  the  University  announced  my  appointment, 
They  worked  together  on  this,  the  public  relations 
office  of  each  had  a  lovely  time.  I  think  the 
announcement  was  made  the  middle  of  April,  195 3 »  just 
before  I  was  ready  to  retire  from  the  Marine  Corps. 
At  one  time  I  had  a  lot  of  clippings  about  this. 

Nathan:   Yes,  the  Daily  Cal  had  a  series  of  articles,  of 
course,  about  you. 

Towle:   I  took  over  officially  on  the  first  of  July,  1953  as 
Dean  of  Women  and  Associate  Dean  of  Students. 


Responsibilities  of  the  Dean  of  Women 


Nathan:   How  would  you  describe  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Dean  of  Women?  When  you  assumed  them,  what  did  you 
consider  to  be  your  task? 

Towle:   My  feeling  was,  or  rather  my  understanding  of  the 

position  was  that  it  would  deal  with  almost  everything 
that  had  to  do  with  women  students  except  that  I 
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Towle:   would  have  no  Jurisdiction  over  planning  their 

academic  program  or  anything  of  that  sort.  That, 
after  all,  was  the  academic  deans*  prerogative, 
the  academic  departments1  prerogative.  But  the 
welfare  of  women  students,  their  housing,  finances, 
health,  any  problems  they  might  encounter  on 
campus,  and  discipline  (always  minimal)  in  the 
sense  of  presenting  their  cases  to  the  proper 
disciplinary  committee,  were  part  of  the  Dean's 
responsibility.   For  instance,  in  the  infrequent 
occasions  when  we  had  a  women's  disciplinary  case 
coming  before  the  faculty  committee  on  student 
conduct,  I  would  interview  the  student  and  present 
her  case  with  any  documentation  that  I  felt  was 
important  for  the  committee  to  know.   The  student 
was  always  advised  of  what  this  might  be. 

Nathan:   Was  this  an  administrative  committee? 

Towle:   Yes,  it  was  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 

Chancellor,  As  you  probably  know,  there  was  that 
time  in  the  fall  of  1964  when  part  of  the  difficulty 
over  the  disciplining  of  the  students  during  the  FSM 
was  the  students*  objection  to  going  before  the 
regular  committee  because  it  was  responsible  to  the 
Chancellor.   They  wanted  a  committee  responsible 
only  to  the  faculty.   Finally  there  was  an  interim 
committee  appointed  during  the  midst  of  the  FSM 
upheaval . 

Nathan:   If,  for  example,  a  woman  was  having  difficulty 

academically,  would  she  come  to  the  Dean  of  Women's 
office? 

Towle:   Very  often.   This  is  what  we  were  there  for  in  part. 
We  were  a  kind  of  a  sounding  board  for  everybody 
and.  everything  and  we  wanted  women  to  feel  that 
there  was  some  place  that  they  could  come  with 
their  questions  01  problems  and  receive  a  sympathetic 
hearing.   We  would  tell  them  where  they  could  get 
the  kind  of  help  they  needed,  or  assistance,  or 
information,  if  it  did  not  come  within  our  purview. 
Lots  of  times  it  was  Just  purely  a  lack  of  information 
on  their  part.   We  tried  to  maintain  a  real  open  door 
policy. 

Nathan:   How  did  you  make  contact  with  the  women? 
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Towle;   One  way  I  made  contact  was  to  have  (and  I  think 

they  still  do  it  now,  but  it  may  be  in  a  different 
form  because  of  the  numbers  of  students  involved) 
a  general  meeting  for  all  new  women  students.   This 
was  during  part  of  the  orientation  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester.   This  was  not  compulsory,  but 
most  of  the  new  women  students  came,  Judging  by 
the  numbers  in  attendance. 

Nathan:   Where  would  you  hold  the  meeting? 

Towle:   I'm  trying  to  think,  before  the  Student  Union  was 
built,  where  did  we  have  it?  I  think  it  was 
Wheeler  Auditorium.  Yes,  I  always  had  it  for  the 
women  in  Wheeler  Auditorium.  At  first,  the  men 
didn't  have  a  similar  kind  of  meeting  but  they 
finally  did  also.   Two  or  three  of  the  men  deans 
held  them:  the  Dean  of  Men  with  two  or  three  of 
the  assistants  would  talk  with  the  new  men  students 
and  try  to  acquaint  them  with  all  the  campus  resources 
available  to  them.  They  met  with  students  in 
different  locations  on  the  campus.   But  I  always 
had  first  call  on  Wheeler  Auditorium  for  my  meeting. 
It  was  large  enough  at  that  time  to  take  care  of 
the  entering  women  students.   Then,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  was  done  through  the  living  groups,  arid 
I  felt  this  was  important.   Sometimes  one  had  the 
feeling  it  might  be  a  waste  of  time,  but  by  and 
large  it  seemed  worthwhile. 


Commuters  and  Off-Campus  Living 


Nathan:  Did  you  meet  with  students  in  smaller  groups? 

Towle:   I  ate  many  dinners  at  the  different  living  groups, 
and  attended  many  of  their  meetings.   At  first, 
this  meant  Just  the  boarding  houses,  cooperatives, 
and  sororities.   Then,  eventually  when  we  had  the 
residence  halls,  I  visited  them  too — always,  of 
course,  by  invitation.   So  the  women  knew  who  you 
were  and  what  you  looked  like  and  what  you  stood 
for. 
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Towle:        There  was  a  group  that  always  worried  ne,  and 
I  never  was  able  to  work  out  communication  with 
them  too  satisfactorily,  although  we  did  try. 
These  were  the  commuting  students.   Let  me  nut  it 
another  way.   When  students  live  in  a  group 
situation,  you  can  keep  in  touch  with  them.   But 
when  a  student  commutes  to  the  campus,  she  often 
had  nothing  to  bring  her  to  the  campus  except 
classes  certain  days  of  the  week,  or  something  of 
that  sort.   We  have  a  lot  of  students  who  commute, 
you  know. 

Nathan:   Right.   This  Includes  the  apartment  house  dwellers. 

Towle:   That's  right.  All  the  students  who  live  around  are 
considered  commuters  in  this  sense.  There  were  not 
as  many  apartment  house  dwellers  when  I  first  became 
Dean  of  Women  as  there  are  now.   In  the  first  place, 
there  weren't  as  many  apartment  houses.   In  the 
second  place  more  of  the  women  students  lived  at 
home  if  they  didn't  live  on  campus.  Now  they  all 
want  to  live  in  apartments  and  have  the  freedom 
which  apartment  house  living  gives  them.  This  is 
why  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  University 
consider  various  types  of  living  accommodations.  I 
don't  say  the  University  should  build  a  whole  lot 
of  apartments,  but  I  think  that  the  type  of 
accommodation  that  is  built  by  the  University  should 
try  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  this  type  of  group  or 
communal  living.   The  so-called  "barracks"  type, 
no  matter  how  comfortable,  does  not  appeal  to  present- 
day  students.   I  don't  mean  the  high-rise  residence  halls 
aren't  attractive  in  many  ways,  but  they  still  are 
the  old  institutional  type  of  living.  You  didn't 
think  so  much  of  it  at  the  time  they  were  built, 
but  as  time  went  on,  and  even  before  I  left  the 
University  in  1965,  I  did.  Of  course  by  that  time 
there  was  a  very  real  movement  toward  men  and  women 
finding  individual  places  to  live  and  living  their 
own  lives  off  campus,  separate  from  the  University. 
I  think  they  miss  a  great  deal  in  many  ways  and 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  also  understand  why 
they  want  this  kind  of  freedom  from  what  they 
consider  "regimentation."  We're  dealing  with  an 
entirely  different  age  now — more  independent  for 
one  thing,  and  eager  to  live  their  own  lives  without 
interference. 
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Nathan:   I  suppose,  too,  the  Increase  in  the  proportion  of 
graduate  students  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Towle:   That's  right,  this  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
Certainly  it  does. 

Nathan:   So  you  really,  all  the  time,  did  have  the  feeling 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  make  yourself  known. 

Towle:   No,  it  wasn't.   But  you  do  everything  you  can. 
When  I  look  back  on  it,  although  it  didn't  seem 
surprising  at  the  time,  I  recall  how  many  students 
would  Just  wander  in  looking  for  someone  to  talk  to, 
and  not  always  being  able  to  articulate  exactly  what 
they  wanted  or  what  was  bothering  them.  Many  times 
it's  the  fact  that  they  don't  know  you  that  makes 
it  possible  for  them  to  ask  questions. 

Nathan:   When  a  student  would  wander  in,  was  it  necessary  to 
make  an  appointment? 

Towle:   It  depended.   Sometimes  it  wasn't.   Then  as 

enrollments  grew,   it  got  to  the  point  where  they 
usually  did  have  to  make  appointments.   There  were 
just  too  many  students  and  too  few  of  us,  with  too 
little  time.   I  always  made  it  a  point  never  to 
keep  a  student  waiting  if  I  could  possibly  help  it. 
If  a  student  made  an  appointment  at  10  o'clock,  I 
tried  to  be  ready  at  10  o'clock  for  that  student, 
and  I  tried  not  to  put  the  student  off  too  long  in 
making  an  appointment.   I'd  make  it  right  then  and 
there  if  I  could,  but  I  wasn't  always  there  because 
I  got  involved  in  30  many  administrative  committees. 
When  I  became  Dean  of  Students,  I  didn't  see  so 
much  of  the  individual  students,  and  this  was  the 
one  thing  I  missed.   I  enjoyed  being  Dean  of  Women 
quite  frankly,  mor?  than  I  did  being  Dean  of  Students 
because  I  had  more  close  association — personal 
relationship — with  the  students.  And  this  is  what 
I  really  liked. 


Dean  of  Students 


Nathan:   This  business  of  rising  in  the  hierarchy  has  its 
penalties,  doesn't  it? 

Towle:   Yes,  it  does.   Of  course  I  knew  this  when  I  was 
asked  to  take  the  position,  but  needless  to  say 
I  was  pleased  to  have  been  asked  and  excited  about 
doing  it.   But  I  knew  I  was  never  again  going  to 
have  the  kind  of  close  relationship  with  students 
that  I  had  as  Dear  of  Women.   It  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  so-called  advancement.   I  shall,  however, 
always  remember  with  pleasure  and  pride  the  morning 
Chancellor  Strong  asked  me  to  accept  the  appointment 
as  acting  Dean  of  Students. 

Nathan:  Were  you  the  first  woman  to  be  Dean  of  Students? 
Towle:   Yes,  the  first  won an  at  the  University  of  California. 

Nathan:   There  had  been,  as  you  explained  to  me,  a  Dean  of 
Students  and  Dean  of  Women. 

Towle:   Yes.   There  had  been,  as  I  said  last  time,  a  Dean 
of  Undergraduates,  but  he  was  actually  the  Dean  of 
Men.   Then  there  v^as  the  Dean  of  Women.  And  that 
went  on  until  19*K: .   Then  Hurf ord  Stone  came  to 
Berkeley  from  UCLA,  where  he  had  been  acting  Dean 
of  Undergraduates.  That  was  the  first  time  that  the 
University  had  used  the  title  Dean  of  Students. 
President  Sproul  invited  him  to  come  to  Berkeley. 

/ 

Nathan:  He  was  the  first  Lean? 

Towle:   Of  Students, .yes,  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  He  held 
that  position  until  his  retirement  in  1959-  Then, 
you  see,  there  was  a  Dean  of  Women.  That  was  Miss 
Stebbins.  Now,  Just  exactly  what  happened  to  the 
Dean  of  Undergraduates  title  at  Berkeley  I  do  not 
recall.   It  doesn't  matter.   I  think  it  was  dropped 
before  Dean  Stone  came.   So  there  was  a  Dean  of 
Women  but  there  was  no  comparable  title  under  him 
for  Dean  of  Men  tc  begin  with.  Miss  Stebbins  was 
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Towle:   there  as  Dean  of  fcomen  for  just  a  year  with  Dean 
Stone.   Then  she  retired  voluntarily. 

Nathan;  At  this  time,  then,  he  was  pushing  this  Counselor 
of  Students  title  for  the  women? 

Towle:    I  think  this  came  a  little  later,  but  it  was  in 
his  mind,  I  know,  at  the  time  Mr.  Kerr  talked  to 
me  in  1952  because  he  told  me  so.  This  was  when 
I  was  very  flat-fcoted  about  the  title. 

Nathan:  Mrs.  Davidson  had  resisted. 

Towle:   Yes,  that's  right,  and  all  of  the  other  women  in 

the  office  had  resisted  the  change  in  title.   They 
didn't  want  the  title  of  Counselor,  either,  you 
see.   They  all  would  have  become  counselors,  or 
assistant  counselors.  This  was  during  the  period, 
as  I  recall  (I  may  have  mentioned  this  last  time) 
where  this  was  becoming  a  kind  of  popular  thing, 
especially  among  the  men  Deans  of  Students,  many  of 
whom  were  pushing  to  substitute  the  title  counselor 
for  Dean  of  Women.   [Laughter]   It's  Just  typical, 
absolutely  typical. 

Nathan:  A  pyramid  with  me  on  top. 

Towle:   Right,  as  long  as  I'm  up  there.  I  used  to  pull 

Dean  Stone's  leg  about  this  every  once  in  a  while. 
At  first  he  didn't  know  how  to  take  it,  but  then  he 
finally  would  laugh.  We  got  on  well.  He  was  a 
little  leery  about  having  me  in  his  office  at  first. 

Nathan:   Yes? 

Towle:   Very  wary,  he  was  quite  hesitant.   I  don't  think  he 
viewed  this  appointment  with  wild  enthusiasm  at  all. 

Nathan:  He  probably  didn't  feel  that  you  were  too  malleable. 

Towle:   That's  right.   By  and  large,  though  I'm  sure  he 
found  me  entirely  cooperative  and  enthusiastic 
about  my  work.   Ir  all  fairness,  I  think  many  people 
didn't  give  Dean  Stone  credit  for  the  things  he 
did  as  Dean  of  Students.   It's  no  secret — certainly 
it  isn't  to  anybody  who  was  on  the  campus  and  knew 
what  the  temper  of  the  campus  was  at  that  time — there 
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i'owle: 


was  no  real  rapport  between  him  and  Chancellor 
None  whatever.   It  was  just  one  of  those  things. 
You  can't  blame  people  for  this  sort  of  thing.   It 
was  just  a  fact  of  life.  And  Dean  Stone  knew  this, 
particularly  the  last  two  years  of  his  tenure  as 
Dean  of  Students.   This  was  hard  for  him  in  many 
ways,  but  he  was  determined  not  to  let  it  interfere 
with  what  he  saw  es  his  job  as  Dean  of  Students. 
I  give  him  a  good  deal  of  credit,  because  I  don't 
think  that  he  worked  under  very  happy  circumstances, 
and  I  don't  say  that  Chancellor  Kerr  did  either. 
I  think  it  was  toe  bad  that  they  didn't  see  more 
eye-to-eye,  but  they  were  so  entirely  different  in 
so  many  ways  and  they  looked  at  things  entirely 
differently. 

I  think  that's  true.   In  many  ways  Dean  Stone  had 
the  idea  that  the  campus  should  be  peaceful  and 
quiet,  and  this  wes  just  not  the  time  when  many 
people  were  of  that  view. 


Nathan: 


Towle:   That's  right.   When  Dean  Stebbins  retired  in  *4l, 
she  had  been  there  a  year  with  him  as  Dean  of 
Students.   I  would  have  loved  to  have  been  a  little 
eye  in  the  wall  at  that  time. 


Wouldn't  you  I   [Lsughter] 

Then  she  decided  that  she  would  retire  voluntarily 
in 


Nathan: 
Towle: 

Nathan:   She  was  not  of  retirement  age? 

Towle:   Oh,  no.   I  could  figure  out  how  old  she  was,  but  I 
don't  think  she  wss  due  to  retire  then.   I  think 
she  had  a  few  more  years.   Then  Mrs.  Davidson 
became  Dean  of  Won  en  right  away,  and  had  that 
position  for  the  rext  ten  years,  when  her  retirement 
came  up,  in  1951- 

Nathan:   Right,  and  then  there  was  the  interim. 

Towle:   Then  there  was  that  interim,  and  I  came  in  1953» 
and  I  was  Dean  of  Women  for  eight  years.   I  was 
appointed  acting  fean  of  Students.  You  know,  they 
always  appoint  as  "acting."   I  was  appointed  acting 
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Towle:   Dean  of  Students  July  1,  196l.   But  I  also  was 

holding  my  permanent  title,  so-called,  of  Dean  of 
Women,  too.  You  don't  drop  your  title,  in  case 
things  don't  work  out.   [Laughter] 

Nathan:   That's  the  old  system.   That's  one  of  the  few 
humane  things  about  it. 

Towle:   That's  right.   [Laughter]   I  was  made  regular — 
the  "actimr"  was  removed  the  first  of  the  year — 
1962. 

Nathan:   Just  what  Is  the  nechanism?  Does  the  President 
name  you?   Does  this  go  through  the  Regents? 

Towle:    It  did  at  that  tiire.   I  don't  know  what  it  does 

now.   I  think  it  doesn't;  I  think  it  goes  through 
the  Chancellor  of  the  various  campuses.   At  that 
time  decentralization  hadn't  taken  place.   When  I 
became  Dean  of  Students  in  January,  19&2,  Betty 
Neely  was  appointed  Dean  of  Women,  which  pleased 
both  of  us  very  much. 

Nathan:   Do  you  think  that  perhaps  one  effect  of  the 

decentralization  has  been  to  remove  the  Regents 
more  from  individual  campus  decisions? 

Towle:   That's  what  I  understood  was  one  of  the  purposes  of 
decentralization.  The  University  was  getting  so 
large  and  complex  that  it  was  also  considered  better 
administration.   Really,  from  the  standpoint  of 
administration  if  nothing  else,  it  would  be  my 
point  of  view  that  there  should  be  a  real  head  of 
a  campus,  with  broad  responsibilities,  working 
always  through  his  faculty,  administrative,  and 
student  committees,  preferably  a  mixture  of  all 
three  campus  elements. 
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The  Prytanean  Project 


Nathan:   To  digress  for  a  moment,  I  see  you  have  received 
the  information  or  the  proposed  Oral  History 
Project  for  Prytarean.   Prytanean  had  wanted  to 
do  something  for  the  University  Centennial. 

Towle:   Are  you  a  member  of  Prytanean? 
Nathan:   Yes. 

Towle:   I  gathered  you  weie.   'There  are  great  gaps,  I 
suppose,  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 

Nathan:  Apparently,  from  v.hat  I  gather,  there  are  bits  and 

pieces,  and.  they  really  would  like  to  have  something 
more  complete,  gathered  through  the  interviews. 

Towle:    I  think  it  could  te  very  interesting. 

Nathan:  And  perhaps  of  value,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  part 
of  the  University's  history  for  the  Centennial. 

Towle:   It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Of  course,  many 

prominent  alumnae,  as  you  know,  have  been  connected 
with  Prytanean  over  the  years  and  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  its  activities.   I  was  president 
of  the  Berkeley  Crapter  when  I  was  a  senior.   It 
started  as  a  University  of  California  organization 
only. 


Nathan:   Not  like  Mortar  Beard? 

Towle:   No.  Mortar  Board  was  started  around  1925* 
was  no  Mortar  Board  when  I  was  in  college. 


There 
That's 

too  young  an  organization  for  me,  although  the 
active  chapter  extended  honorary  membership  to  me 
while  I  was  Dean  cf  Women.   Prytanean  was  started 
in  1900.   It  was  for  junior  and  senior  women  and 
it  had  always  been  Just  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mortar 
Board  made  overtures  to  Prytanean  at  one  time,  I 
understand,  to  become  part  of  Mortar  Board,  and 


Towle:   Prytanean  didn't  want  to — they  wanted  to  remain 
Prytanean. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  the  membership  of  the 
organization  to  approve  of  the  idea  of  going  on 
other  campuses  of  the  University.   They  finally 
consented  to  going  to  the  Davis  campus,  because 
some  of  the  older  alumnae  who  were  married  to 
University  professors  and  lived  in  Davis  wanted 
to  have  a  chapter  there.   There  was  a  great  deal 
of  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  older  members  of 
Prytanean,  the  Alumnae  Association,  which  has 
always  been  very  strong,  to  go  farther  afield  than 
Berkeley.   Finally  there  was  a  chapter  started  at 
UCLA.,  too.   I  don't  know  the  dates  of  this.   It 
was  while  I  was  away.   I  gather  it  was  not 
tremendously  successful  in  the  first  few  years. 
Then  it  went  off  the  campus. 

Nathan:  At  UCLA? 

Towle:   At  UCLA.   Then  it  came  back  again  after  several 
years,  and  there  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  chapter 
of  Prytanean  at  UCLA.   I'm  not  absolutely  certain 
of  its  status  there  now.   But  it's  been  primarily 
a  Berkeley  organization.   The  Alumnae  guard  this, 
consider  this  theirs.   Of  course,  I  think  it's  an 
interesting  organization. 

Nathan:   It  is.   And  on  a  tig,  diverse  campus  like  this, 

many  people  who've  been  interested  in  other  things 
seem  to  like  to  keep  in  touch  through  Prytanean. 

Towle:   Yes.   The  fact  is  that  it's  been  on  campus  so  long 
now.   It's  1900  to  1968.   That's  quite  a  long  time. 

Nathan:  You  were  saying  that  you  saw  no  reason  to  maintain 
customs  that  no  longer  had  any  vitality. 

Towle:   No,  I  don't. 

Nathan:   But  you  think  this  one  seems  to  have  it? 

Towle:   Oh,  yes,  this  one  has  survived  and  probably  will 

always  survive.   If  you  have  met  some  of  the  older 
alumnae,  you  know  how  deeply  they  feel  about  it, 
and  the  honorary  n embers  they've  taken  in  like 
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Towle:    Mrs.  Sproul  and.  Mrs.  Bellquist  and  Mrs.  Strong  are 
staunch  supporters.  Mrs.  Kerr,  of  course,  is  an 
honorary  member;  I  don't  know  that  she  has  ever 
been  particularly  active  in  it  because  she  probably 
didn't  have  time.  Mrs.  Strong  is  active  in  it  now 
(1967),  very  active.  A  lot  of  these  honorary  members 
are  most  loyal  and  most  interested  in  what  Prytanean 
does. 

Nathan:   The  sale  of  Hitter  Hall  apparently  was  a  big 
problem. 

Towle:    Oh,  yes,  yes. 
Nathan:  An  anguished  one. 

Towle:   It  went  through  a  period  of  great  anguish,  I'm 
sure.   Because,  you  see,  Prytanean  had  started 
Bitter  with  the  purpose  of  helping  women  students 
find  suitable  places  to  live  at  modest  cost.   It 
also  emphasized — and  this  is  one  of  the  things 
they've  been  proudest  of,  and  quite  properly  so — 
that  it  was  one  of  the  few,  at  that  time,  living 
groups  that  wanted  to  have  students  of  every  race, 
color,  and  creed.  There  was  never  any  consideration 
for  restriction.   They  also  wanted  the  students  to 
live  as  inexpensively  as  they  could. 

With  the  advent  of  the  cooperatives  (USCA), 
as  they  grew  and  grew,  the  need  no  longer  existed 
for  this  one  particular  place,  Hitter  Hall,  because 
there  were  other  places  where  students  could  live, 
even  less  expensively,  though  not  always  as 
comfortably  or  pleasantly. 

Nathan:   It  is  something  to  have  pioneered. 

Towle:   It  was  definitely  a  pioneer  project,  and  a  very 

successful  one.   It  was  successful  primarily  because 
of  the  efforts  of  the  alumnae,  who  worked  hard  and 
gave  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort,  and  money, 
to  see  that  the  project  did  prosper.   I  didn't  mean 
to  get  onto  a  dissertation  on  Prytanean.   But  I  was 
interested,  when  I  got  the  letter  the  other  day 
from  the  association  and  read  that  you  would  be 
advising  on  their  Oral  History. 
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Nathan:   It  started  because  I  am  an  old  schoolmate  of  Betty 
Bauer ' s . 

Towle:    I've  known  Betty — I've  always  called  her  Elizabeth — 
for  years.   In  fact  I  Just  wrote  her  a  note  the 
other  day.   I  hadr't  realized  that  her  mother,  who 
vras  so  active  In  Prytanean  for  so  many  years,  had 
just  died;  so  I  wrote  her  a  little  note.   Then  I 
remembered  her  class  must  have  been  about  the  same 
time  as  yours. 

Nathan:   Yes,  *4l.   It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the 
group  can  do  with  the  project.   It  will  be  a 
different  kind  of  thing  in  that  they  will  have  a 
staff  of  volunteers  asking  about  the  same  questions 
of  all  the  women.   It  won't  be  a  personal  memoir, 
as  your  is.   It'll  be  an  organizational  memoir, 
and  that's  different. 

Towle :   That  will  also  throw  light,  I  should  think  on 

certain  aspects  of  the  University's  growth,  and 
changing  mores. 

Nathan:   I  would  think  so.  And  I  hope  they  will  be  able  to 
find  out  a  little  bit  about  what  the  women  have 
done  with  their  lives. 

I  was  interested  in  your  saying  earlier  that 
you  wanted  to  put  your  whole  campus  tenure  in 
perspective. 

Towle:   I've  been  thinking  about  what  would  be  appropriate 
about  the  PSM...what  do  we  want  to  call  it? 

Nathan:   Episode? 

Towle:   Episode.   Since  it  happened  the  very  last  year  in 

my  tenure  as  Dean  of  Students,  it  was  bound  to  have 
a  special  impact  en  me.   Then  I  began  to  realize 
that  if  I'm  not  cereful  I'm  going  to  get  this  thing 
all  out  of  proportion.   After  all,  it  was  an  episode 
within  a  year,  a  far-reaching  one,  which  left  an 
exceedingly  important  and  indelible  imprint  on  the 
University.   I'm  rot  underestimating  or  belittling 
it  at  all.   In  many  ways  it  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  a  kind  of  awakening  at  the  University.   It 
certainly  brought  into  the  open  things  that  few  had 
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Towle:   thought  about  or  realized  or  had  shut  their  eyes 
to  as  far  as  life  on  the  campus  and  educational 
objectives  were  concerned. 

As  far  as  my  own  career  at  the  University 
was  concerned,  it  was  an  episode,  a  painful  one 
in  many  ways,  but  not  one  to  which  I'm  going  to 
give  undue  emphasis  in  recounting  the  events  of 
my  many  years  of  service  to  the  University.   And 
when  we  come  to  it,  I  hope  to  give  it  a  fair  and 
accurate  at>praisal  as  I  see  it. 


Changes  in  the  Offices  of  the  Deans 


In  those  years,  first  as  Dean  of  Women  and 
then  as  Dean  of  Students,  there  were  really  a  lot 
of  changes  within  the  Dean  of  Women's  and  Dean  of 
Students'  offices.   The  concept  of  a  combined  Dean 
of  Students  office  had  many  possibilities  and  I 
was  determined  when  I  became  Dean  of  Students,  that 
as  long  as  it  was  a  single  office,  dealing  with 
both  men  and  women  students,  it  would  be  one  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.  This  meant  a  rearrangement  of 
some  of  the  offices  so  that  we  wouldn't  have  all  the 
women  in  one  area  and  the  men  in  another,  as  they 
always  had  been.   I  suppose  I  felt  strongly  about 
this  because  as  Dean  of  Women,  so  many  times  quite 
without  thought,  I'm  sure,  I  was  not  let  in  on  some 
of  the  office  decisions.   I  was  Just  overlooked  as 
a  member — as  a  senior  member — of  the  staff  when 
matters  pertaining  to  the  men,  for  example,  were 
decided.   You  see  what  I  mean? 

Nathan:  Of  course. 

Towle:   After  all,  if  it  was  the  Dean  of  Students  office, 
it  should  be  just  that  and  basic  policies  should 
be  the  same  for  men  and  women.   But  I  had  to  find 
things  out  the  hari  way  lots  of  times.   Not  being 
shy  about  these  matters  I  used  to  complain,  bitterly 
sometimes,  to  Dean  Stone,  "I  didn't  know  this,  why 
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fowle:   didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"Oh,"  he'd  say,  "Miss  Towle,  I  didn't  realize 
I  hadn't  told  you." 

Nathan:   It  wasn't  part  of  the  circuit. 

rowle:   No.   The  women  were  not  on  the  circuit.   This  was 
understandable  in  a  way  because  for  a  long  time, 
quite  frankly  they  didn't  want  to  be  on  the  circuit. 
The  Dean  of  Women  wanted  to  be  separate.   But  I 
felt  as  long  as  I  was  part  of  the  Dean  of  Students 
office,  when  I  became  Dean  of  Women  I  decided  I  was 
definitely  a  part.   This  was  the  setup  and  I  had 
gone  along  with  it  when  I  was  asked  to  accept 
appointment  as  Dean  of  Women.  Also  I  saw  the  logic 
of  it.   By  that  time  the  University  had  grown — the 
numbers  of  students — both  men  and  women — and  the 
work  that  was  to  be  done  had  grown  tremendously. 
Then  the  national  concept  of  a  Dean  of  Students 
office  had  changed  to  some  extent  as  far  as  women 
were  concerned.  There  were  so  many  more  women 
involved  in  positions  which  took  into  consideration 
men's  activities  as  well  as  those  of  women  students. 

Nathans   This  was  in  '53? 

Towle:    I  came  back  in  '53«   Of  course  it  took  me  a  while. 
I  was  not  going  to  barge  in  with  a  whole  lot  of  new 
ideas  until  I  had  shaken  down  and  felt  my  way  around. 
I  had  the  greatest  cooperation,  the  finest 
cooperation  I  could  have  have  wanted,  from  all  of 
the  women  on  the  staff.   I  pay  great  tribute  to  both 
Miss  Hoyt  and  Mrs.  Quire  for  all  the  help  they  gave 
me  at  that  time,  because  I'm  sure  it  was  not  always 
an  easy  position  for  them  to  be  in.   But  no  one 
could  have  been  more  cooperative  than  the  two  of 
them,  and  all  of  the  others  on  the  staff — Dean  Stone, 
too.   But,  you  see,  I  had  ideas  about  what  I  wanted 
the  office  to  become  and  I  knew  it  would  take  a 
little  time  to  get  some  of  these  things  across. 
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He cognition  for  the  Dean  of  Women's  Office 


Nathan:   What  was  your  concept? 

lowle:    I  felt  that  It  was  very  Important  to  have  the  Dean 
of  Women  and  the  Lean  of  Women's  staff  known  on 
the  campus.   Because  there  had  been  no  Dean  of 
Women  for  two  years,  It  seemed  Important  to  set 
the  Dean  of  Women  back  on  the  map,  If  you  know 
what  I  mean. 

Nathan:   Quite. 

Towle:   And  I  did  know  a  good  many  faculty  at  that  time 
and  a  good  many  administrative  officers.   I  knew 
them  personally,  from  years  of  association  of  one 
kind  and  another,  even  though  I  had  been  away  for 
about  eight  and  a  half  years  counting  my  wartime 
service  and  then  the  service  during  peacetime 
afterward.   I  wanted  the  Dean  of  Women's  office 
and  the  persons  in  it  to  have  the  proper  kind  of 
recognition  because  of  the  women  students.   I  felt 
they  should  have  this  feeling  that  there  was  an 
office  and  that  there  were  people  in  that  office 
who  really  cared  about  their  affairs,  who  were 
available  to  them,  and  who  were  known.   This 
certainly  isn't  a  new  concept  as  far  as  the 
University  is  concerned — Mrs.  Davidson  had  this 
concept  and  Miss  Stebbins  too.   But  the  University 
had  expanded  greatly  and  so  had  all  of  Its 
activities. 

I  soon  realized  that  so  much  of  it  had  been 
geared  to  a  man's  world.   This  I  was  not  happy 
about,  professionally.   I  felt  the  women  should 
be  known  on  the  camt>us  and  I  wanted  a  staff  that 
would  be  highly  thought  of  and  would  work  well 
with  the  men  in  the  office.  As  long  as  the 
University  had  set  it  up  as  a  Dean  of  Students' 
office — I'll  confess  that  I  was  not  entirely 
enthusiastic  to  begin  with  about  the  idea  of  a 
Dean  of  Student  s  '  office  with  a  Dean  of  Women  and 
a  Dean  of  Men,  but  I  took  the  position  knowing 
exactly  what  the  setup  was.   But  I  also  was 


Towle:   determined  when  I  took  the  position  that  the  Dean 
of  Women  and  those  responsible  to  her  were  going 
to  have  very  real  standing. 

I  came  in  the  summer  of  *53«  Alice  Hoyt  was 
retiring  at  the  erd  of  that  academic  year.   In  any 
event,  there  was  to  be  an  opening  in  the  fall  of 


Staffing  the  Dean's  Office 


Nathan:   There  was,  I  take  it,  a  limit  on  staff  at  that 
time. 

Towle:    Oh,  yes,  there  was,  and  there  always  had  been,  but 
at  that  time  there  would  be  a  vacancy  to  be  filled 
for  the  next  academic  year.   There  was  a  great 
tendency  at  the  time  I  became  Dean  of  Women  to 
always  pick  University  of  California  peor»le.   Now, 
there's  nothing  t\  e  matter  with  University  of 
California  people,  but  I  thought  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  broaden  the  base  a  bit  and  find  well- 
qualified  staff  members  from  elsewhere  because  they 
could  bring  new  ideas  and  new  concepts  of  personnel 
work  to  the  office.  The  first  appointment  that  I 
was  responsible  for — of  course  all  of  the  appointments 
were  subject  to  Dean  Stone's  approval  as  head  of  the 
office — but  my  first  appointment  was  in  195^-   I 
went  each  year  to  the  national  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Deans  and  Counselors; 
this  particular  ore  was  held  in  Buffalo.   I 
interviewed  Betty  Neely  there,  among  others.   The 
result  was  that  she  joined  the  staff  in  July,  195^» 
as  Assistant  Dean  of  Students. 

Nathan:   Where  had  she  beer  before? 

Towle:   At  Ohio  State  University  as  an  assistant  to  the 
Dean  of  Women  there.  She  seemed  to  have  all  the 
qualities  that  I  \r&s  looking  for  in  a  candidate  at 
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Towle:   that  particular  time:   she  was  young  and  attractive 
and  on  her  toes  and  knew  what  was  what,  had 
training  in  personnel  work  and  all  that.   I  thought 
it  was  Important  that  we  should  have  some  new  blood 
in  the  office.   This  was  what  I  wanted  very  much 
and  I  was  able  to  bring  in  several  well  qualified 
women  assistant  deans  during  the  eight  years  that 
I  was  there.   I  might  just  mention  a  few. 

Patricia  Brauel  was  on  our  staff  as  an 
assistant  dean.   She  is  now  Dean  of  Students  at 
Mills  College  and  has  been  for  a  good  many  years. 
She  came  to  us  from  a  midwestern  state  university. 
She's  a  Pomona  graduate,  with  an  M.A.  from  Stanford. 
She  worked  wonderfully  well  with  both  men  and  women 
students  and  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  office. 
Mills  College  was  fortunate  to  get  her.   Then  we 
had  an  excellent  person  in  Helen  Clark  who  was  then 
getting  her  doctorate  in  education  at  Columbia. 
She  came  before  she  finished  her  doctorate;  it  was 
to  be  conferred  the  next  year.  She  is  now  Associate 
Dean  of  Students  at  Maryland.   I  mention  these  two 
as  examples  of  the  calibre  of  person  I  was  looking 
for.  There  were  several  others. 

I  felt,  as  I  did  in  the  Marine  Corps,  that 
one  hates  to  lose  good  people  to  other  posts  or  to 
other  colleges.   Cn  the  other  hand,  it  means  they 
really  are  able  if  they  are  sought  out  by  other 
places  and  a  good  administrator,  if  he  has  the 
interests  of  his  staff  at  heart,  encourages  them  to 
go  on  to  higher  positions. 

I  used  to  discuss  this  a  great  deal  with  Dean 
Stone;  he  didn't  always  share  my  enthusiasm  about 
the  office  being  a  training  ground  for  talented 
younger  assistants.   When  I  was  in  a  position  to 
do  something  about  it  I  did.   We  had  several  new 
members  of  the  staff  in  1961.   I'm  glad  to  say  some 
of  them  chose  to  remain  at  Berkeley;  others  have 
gone  elsewhere  to  positions  of  responsibility.   I 
was  delighted  that  we  could  get  the  type  of  younger 
person  we  had,  whc  came  with  different  points  of 
view  and  experiences. 

You  see  at  or.e  time — I  hate  to  say  this,  but 
it's  perfectly  true — there  was  a  feeling  among 


Towle:   certain  people  on  the  campus  that  the  Dean  of 

Students  office  was  a  kind  of  catchall  for  persons 
you  didn't  know  what  else  to  do  with.   If  he  were 
a  nice  guy  and  you  didn't  quite  know  what  to  do 
with  him,  he  might  make  a  good  assistant  dean,  or 
something  like  that.  To  me,  who  had  great 
professional  pride  in  what  I  was  doing  and  in 
the  office  itself,  this  was    anathema.   I  was  not 
about  to  have  this  happen.   There  was  too  much  of 
the  feeling  that  deans  were  expendable.   (Later, 
I'm  sure  many  of  the  students  thought  we  all  were I ) 

The  staff  expanded  tremendously  in  the  four 
years  that  I  was  the  Dean  of  Students.   The 
administration  was  very  generous  in  giving  me 
appointments.   One  or  two  of  them  I  didn't  even 
ask  for.   They'd  indicate  I  could  have  an  extra 
assistant  dean  if  I  wished  one. 

Nathan:   What  sorts  of  qualities  were  you  looking  for? 

lowles   The  characteristics  we  wanted  were  not  only  sound 
educational  background  and  ability  to  fit  Into  an 
academic  community,  but  also  promise  of  working 
well  with  students — genuine  interest  in  students, 
in  student  organizations,  in  housing,  or  whatever 
it  might  be — all  tne  areas  a  dean  of  students 
office  concerns  itself  with,  which  is  practically 
everything  to  do  with  students. 

I  worked  very  closely  with  the  University's 
personnel  department  officers  as  all  non-academic 
appointments,  including  assistant  deans,  were 
expected  to  meet  certain  qualifications.   For 
example,  a  candidate  must  have  at  least  a  masters* 
degree,   unless  he  had  had  equivalent  experience 
in  teaching  or  administration,  and  two  years' 
experience.   Personal  qualifications  were,  of  course, 
extremely  important.   Several  of  our  staff  had 
taught  for  a  year  or  so  in  a  public  school;  several 
came  with  experience  as  assistants  or  assistant 
deans  in  a  student  personnel  office  in  other 
colleges  or  universities. 

And  I  also  wa:ited  to  have  an  office  where  one 
felt  that  he  was  carrying  his  weight  and  was 
interested  first  a:id  foremost  in  doing  a  good  job. 
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Towle:   You  didn't  follow  a  person  around  to  see  whether 
or  not  he  was  doing  his  job;  you  Just  expected  to 
have  the  kind  of  office  where  everybody  enjoyed 
working  together  for  the  same  purposes. 

We  did  departmentalize,  I  suppose  you  might 
call  it,  some  of  our  work,  simply  because  it  made 
it  easier  on  a  big  campus.   We  had  one  dean,  for 
instance,  assistant  dean,  working  in  housing  and 
directly  responsible  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Donnelly,  who 
as  Housing  Supervisor,  is  a  member  of  the  Dean  of 
Students1  staff.   I  believe  her  title  now  is 
Associate  Dean  of  Students  (Housing).   Other 
assistant  deans  hai  responsibility  for  working 
with  student  organizations,  another  with  social 
and  recreational  programs  in  living  groups,  and 
so  on. 


'The  Residence  Hall  Program 


The  residence  hall  program  became  increasingly 
important  during  tne  years  I  was  there.   The 
University  had  built  the  high-rise  complexes  at 
Durant  and  College  Avenues;  then  on  Haste,  and 
lastly  on  Durant  below  Telegraph.   The  program  really 
grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  especially  after  Mr.  Kerr 
became  President  because  he  believed  very  much  in 
residence  hall  living;  he  was  attuned  to  it.  His 
own  experience,  I  suppose,  at  Swarthmore  accounted 
for  much  of  his  interest  and  concern.  Although 
Swarthmore  was  a  snail  college,  he  recognized  the 
values  of  student  life  on  a  residential  campus.   We 
couldn't  hope  to  have  that  kind  of  residential 
campus  at  Berkeley  but  at  least  we  could  make  a 
beginning  by  providing  residence  halls  for  a 
percentage  of  the  students. 

You  see,  we  had  nothing,  really,  to  begin  with. 
We  had  only  Bowles  Hall  for  a  good  many  years,  off 
by  itself.  And  than  Stern  Hall  was  built.   During 
the  war  these  [Smyth-Fernwald]  halls  were  put  up. 


Towle:   I  say  "these"  because  they  happen  to  be  across  the 
road  from  where  I  live  now.  They  all  filled  a 
need* 

I  am  not  an  expert  and  never  considered  myself 
one  on  student  housing,  but  knew  some  of  the 
problems.  I  had  no  particular  training  or  back 
ground  in  residential  living.  But  I  did  try  to 
learn  about  it  as  I  went  along.  I  was  acquainted 
with  a  great  many  colleagues  in  other  universities 
and  colleges  who  knew  a  good  deal  about  housing 
and  the  concept  of  residence  halls.  This  presented 
something  new  to  the  Berkeley  campus  and  many  of  us 
had  much  to  learn. 

Nathan:  That's  a  responsibility  of  your  office? 

Towle:   Yes.  As  I  said  earlier,  Mrs.  Donnelly  was 

responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  program,  and 
has  contributed  immeasurably  to  its  success. 

Nathan:  You  were  speaking  sarlier  of  recreation.  Were  you 
thinking  of  parties  and  events  within  the  halls? 

Towle:   Yes,  to  some  extent.  And  also  intramural  sports 

programs,  things  of  that  sort.  This  was  particularly 
important  for  the  nen.  The  growing  recognition  of 
its  importance  accounts  for  the  many  excellent 
Intramural  fields,  tennis  courts,  and  so  forth  which 
one  finds  adjacent  to  the  halls. 

In  connection  with  the  residence  halls,  the 
Faculty  Fellows  program  deserves  mention.   It  was 
started  shortly  after  the  "high-rise"  halls  were 
completed.   Its  purpose  was  to  bring  together  on 
a  voluntary  basis  faculty  members  and  student 
residents.  Usually  two  or  three  faculty  members, 
who  had  volunteered  their  services,  were  assigned 
to  each  hall.  The  program  was  unstructured  but 
the  idea  was  to  ha/e  closer  relationships  evolve 
between  faculty  and  students.  The  techniques  used 
varied:  usually  tiie  first  association  was 
established  by  the  students  inviting  faculty 
members  to  lunch  or  dinner  in  their  hall.  Faculty 
members  might  then  Invite  students  to  their  own 
homes  for  informal  get-togethers.  Sometimes  they 
planned  excursions  together:  visits  to  exhibits, 
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i'owlez    concerts,  or  plays — in  fact,  any  kind  of  activity 
which  helped  break  down  barriers  between  students 
and  faculty.   In  some  of  the  halls  faculty  fellows 
taught  their  classes  or  held  section  meetings. 
The  success  of  the  program  depended,  of  course, 
largely  on  how  successful  individual  faculty  members 
were  in  establishing  a  feeling  of  real  understanding 
and  interest  with  the  students  in  their  particular 
halls. 

For  a  long  time,  Professor  Woodbridge  Bingham 
of  the  History  Department  served  as  coordinator 
between  the  two  groups,  and  was  the  leading  spirit 
behind  the  prograu;. 

Since  my  retirement,  I  have  not  kept  up  with 
it  or  its  progress. 


Loans  and  Scholarships 


Nathan: 


Another  area  that  was  new  to  the  Dean  of 
Students  office  was  our  involvement  in  administering 
the  NDEA  loans — National  Defense  Education  Act  loans. 
We  set  up  an  office  primarily  to  handle  these  loans. 
Actually,  the  special  services  branch  of  our  office 
was  already  there.   It  had  been  established  originally 
to  handle  draft  deferments  and  related  matters. 
For  a  while  before  the  country's  increasing  involve 
ment  in  Vietnam,  it  wasn't  a  very  active  time  for 
such  matters.   I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  for  now, 
but  I'm  sure  it  must  again  be  a  very  large  part  of 
the  work  of  Special  Services  taking  care  of  draftees — 
writing  letters  to  draft  boards  about  students  and 
certifying  their  teing  in  college  and  meeting 
requirements  for  deferment. 

Even  before  the  NDEA  became  effective,  was  the  Dean's 
office  active  in  determining  recipients  for  scholar 
ships  and  grants? 
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Towle:   To  some  extent,  yes.   I  recall  that  Mrs.  Quire  sat 
on  the  scholarship  committee  for  many  years,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  faculty.   It  was  a  fairly 
large  committee  and  it  was  responsible  for  going 
over  all  the  individual  applications  of  students 
applying  for  scholarships.   It  became  such  a 
tremendously  large  undertaking  that  the  system 
was  changed  eventually.   It  is  more  or  less 
computerized  now,  I  think.  Also,  the  use  of 
various  testing  services  has  simplified  the  work. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  NDEA,  certain  criteria 
are  set  up  by  scholarship  boards.   The  scholarship 
and  the  loan  programs  are  entirely  separate  and 
distinct.  Our  involvement  in  the  scholarship 
program  consisted  chiefly  in  having  a  member  of 
our  staff,  either  the  Dean  of  Students  or  Dean  of 
Women,  sit  on  the  scholarship  committee.  I  served 
for  three  or  four  years  Just  before  I  retired. 

The  loan  program  is  administered  by  the  office 
of  the  Dean  of  Students.  This  includes  those 
coming  under  NDEA. 

Nathan:   These  were  federal  funds? 
Towle:   These  were  federal  funds,  yes. 

Nathan:   So  this  would  be  handled  entirely  apart  from  the 
state  scholarships  or  alumni  scholarships? 

Towle:   Yes,  yes,  that*s  light.   There  is  liaison  between 
the  two  determining  committees,  but  that  is  all. 
Each  makes  its  Independent  decisions. 

Our  office  also  handled  all  types  of  other 
financial  aids,  including  temporary  loans  and  a 
limited  number  of  outright  gifts. 
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Special  Programs 


Nathan:   Isn't  there  a  special  program  to  bring  under 
privileged  students  to  the  campus? 

Towle:   Yes.   I  understand  it  has  accomplished  a  good  deal. 
I  was  Dean  of  Stucents  when  Professor  Owen 
Chamberlain  was  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
Special  Opportunity  Scholarship  Program. 

Nathan:   Of  course,  and  also  Professor  Mark  Rosenzweig, 
wasn't  he  in  it? 

Towle:   Yes.   That  was  the  forerunner  of  the  present 

committee,  I'm  sure.  And  I  assigned  George  Murphy, 
who  was  an  assistant  dean  in  our  office,  to  work 
with  the  committee  after  being  asked  by  the 
committee  if  our  office  could  help  out.  He  is  now 
Dean  of  Students  e.t  San  Diego.  He  is  another  one 
who  has  moved  on  to  bigger  things. 

Nathan:  You  train  them  well  here. 

Towle:   I  was  very  pleased  that  the  office  was  asked  to 

help  out,  especially  in  such  an  important  and  far- 
reaching  undertaking. 

Nathan:  Now,  when  you're  t.sked  to  help  out  on  something 
like  this,  what  does  that  mean? 

Towle:   I  think  one  reasor.  they  wanted  someone  from  the 
Dean  of  Students  office  was  because  of  our 
customary  liaison  with  the  Admissions  Office,  for 
example,  and  the  availability  of  student  records, 
and  also  because — well,  actually,  there  was  a 
feeling,  I'm  sure,  that  here  would  be  a  person  who 
was  more  or  less  T-ermanently  assigned  and  could, 
take  this  on  as  a  direct  and  long-range  assignment. 
George  Murphy  acted  as  secretary  for  the  committee 
for  quite  a  long  time,  and  worked  very  closely 
with  committee  members.   Of  course,  we  had  to 
rearrange  his  schedule  of  time  in  the  office  and 
relieve  him  of  other  assignments  so  that  he  could 
take  this  on. 
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Towle:        The  same  thirds  happened  with  the  Education 
Abroad  Program. 

Nathan:   I  didn't  realize  that. 

Towle:   The  Education  Abroad  Program  is,  as  I'm  sure  you 

know,  a  statewide  affair.   When  it  was  approved  by 
the  Regents,  President  Kerr  was  very  eager  to  have 
this  program  expedited.   Each  campus  is  expected 
to  provide  personnel  who  can  work  with  the  program. 
It  has  always  been  under  the  aegis  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  campus,  the  chairman  being  a  member  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  faculty. 

Here  again  the  Berkeley  committee  approached 
our  office  and  asked  if  we  could  supply  a  staff 
member  to  work  witn  the  committee.  I  asked  Dr. 
William  McCormick  to  take  on  this  project.   He 
was  at  that  time  oie  of  the  assistant  deans;  later 
an  Associate  Dean  of  Students.   Of  course  the  program 
has  grown  and  growi.  Now  It  is  practically  a  full- 
time  job.   Bill  Me  Cor  ir.ick's  title  in  addition  to 
that  of  Associate  Dean  is  Coordinator  of  the 
Education  Abroad  Program  for  the  Berkeley  Campus. 
That  means  that  he  not  only  travels  around  to  the 
various  foreign  colleges  and  universities  which  are 
part  of  the  progran,  but  also  meets  and  works  with 
the  coordinators  from  the  other  campuses. 

Nathan:   So,  when  a  new  program  develops,  they  turn  to 
someone  in  the  Dean  of  Students  office. 

Towle:   It  certainly  has  worked  out  that  way  if  the  program 
seems  to  tie  in  wish  the  work  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  office.  All  of  these  programs,  it  seemed 
to  me,  did  and  I  was  delighted  that  the  office 
had  this  kind  of  rapport  with  faculty  committees 
of  real  importance.  And  it  was  equally  good  for 
the  faculty  to  realize  that  our  staff  members  were 
so  able  and  competent. 
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A  Clearinghouse  for  Information 


Nathan:   It  is  interesting  to  hear  about  the  various  aspects 
of  the  Dean's  office. 

Towle:   Well,  you  see,  this  is  what  I  think  most  people 
don't  recognize:  all  the  things  we  are  involved 
in,  in  addition  to  the  daily,  every-day  relation 
ships  with  students. 

Nathan:   What  were  you  interviewing  students  about  every 
day? 

Towle:   You'd  be  surprised  what  students  will  come  in  to 
see  you  about.   The  Dean  of  Students  office  often 
is  a  clearinghouse,  in  a  sense,  for  a  great  many 
questions  that  students  have,  running  the  whole 
gamut  of  student  Interests — permits  for  meetings, 
petitions  for  leaves,  requests  for  temporary  loans 
and  financial  assistance,  to  mention  a  few.   Or 
they  come  in  about  their  academic  programs. 

I  mentioned  that  the  Dean  of  Students  office 
is  not  really  responsible  for  the  academic  programs 
of  the  students.   But  we  have  always  acted  in  a 
liaison  position  with  the  deans  of  the  colleges  if 
It  seemed,  necessary.   For  instance,  sometimes  a 
student  would  flun<c  out  of  college;  well,  he  knew 
he  couldn't  get  back  in  right  away,  but  he  might 
be  terribly  disturbed  about  what  to  do  in  the 
meantime  or  about  when  he  could  return.   He'd  been 
to  see  the  dean  of  the  college.   He'd  been  taking 
extension  courses,  or  he'd  been  doing  this,  that  or 
the  other  thing.   Fhen  he'd  say,  "I  don't  know 
whether  this  is  going  to  be  accepted,  or  not." 
(This  is  an  example  I  Just  picked  out  of  the  air. 
I  can  think  of  this  happening  a  good  many  times.) 
I  know  I  used  to  say,  "Do  you  want  me  to  find  out 
for  you?  I'd  be  glad  to  find  out  If  this  is  possible, 
Then  you  must  go  a.id  make  your  own  arrangments  with 
the  dean  of  the  co Liege." 

Our  idea  was  that  we  weren't  a  crutch.   The 
purpose  was  to  helo  the  student  help  himself  get 
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i'owle:   the  best  that  he  could  out  of  his  college  career 

without  undue  delay  because  of  lack  of  Information. 
After  all,  that's  what  they  should  be  doing; 
they're  certainly  not  children  any  longer.  But  a 
lot  of  them  do  ask  for  some  guidance  and  they  are 
relieved  to  find  a  friendly  ear  to  listen  to  them 
in  such  a  big  place,  and  to  give  them  some  of  the 
answers  to  their  queries. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  semester,  when  I 
was  Dean  of  Women,  I  sent  out  letters  to  every  new 
student  and  to  the  parents  of  the  students  saying 
we  were  available  and  wanted  the  student  to  know 
we  were  available  and  would  be  happy  to  see  her 
and  her  parents.   We  used  to  see  a  great  many 
parents.   This  later  on  was  done  by  the  men,  too. 
When  I  became  Dear  of  Students  the  pattern  had  been 
pretty  well  established.   I  don't  know  that  this 
is  exactly  the  way  it's  done  now  with  the  numbers 
of  students  and  with  the  quarter  system.   I  don't 
think  it  could  be,  because  you'd  hardly  get  the 
letters  out  before  the  quarter  would  be  over.  Also 
students  and  parerts,  too,  now  undoubtedly  would 
consider  this  an  example  of  "in  loco  parentis." 

But  what  we  tried  to  do,  with  varying  success, 
was  to  have  as  clcse  a  personal  relationship  with 
the  students  as  it  was  possible  to  do  in  such  a 
large  and  complicated  campus.  And  we  worked  very 
closely  with  the  deans  of  the  colleges. 

We  had  an  excellent  rapport,  for  instance, 
with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
about  students  who  might  be  having  difficulties 
of  one  sort  or  another  with  their  programs.   There 
were  many  times  I  can  remember  being  called  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and.  Science  asking 
if  I  could  give  ary  information  which  might  be 
considered  extenusting  circumstances  for  a  student 
who  was  about  to  te  dismissed  for  scholarship 
deficiencies.   The  deans  were  seeking  to  deal  as 
fairly  with  the  students  as  possible.   They  felt 
quite  properly  that  the  Dean  of  Students  office 
might  be  a  place  vhere  they  could  get  some  helt>  in 
this  respect  because  we  at  least  had  access  to 
personnel  records  and  very  often  Information  which 
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rowle:   would  be  helpful  In  determining  action,  say,  on  a 
student's  petition.   We  never  gave  out  personal  or 
"privileged"  Information  without  a  student's 
permission,  but  we  might  have  casual  information 
based  on  personal  observation  which  might  prove 
useful  not  only  tc  the  dean  of  the  college,  but 
to  the  student  hinself. 

Nathan:   This  does  explain  more  of  the  staff's  attitude. 
Towle:   Then,  of  course,  we  worked  with  student  organizations, 

Nathan:   You  do  have  one  special  person  dealing  with 
organizations? 

Towle:   Yes,  with  the  student  organizations  it  was  one 

assistant  dean,  a  woman.   We've  had  two  or  three 
different  ones  by  now.  They've  always  been  young 
and  attractive  women  assistant  deans,  the  kind  that 
the  men  and  the  women  would  enjoy  talking  with.   She 
has  worked  with  them  on  their  social  programs,  if 
they  requested  her  to.   Often  they  were  a  little 
doubtful  as  to  how  to  proceed  and  wanted  suggestions. 

Nathan:   Were  these  the  groups  under  the  ASUC? 

Towle:   A  lot  of  them  were,  yes.   But  they  could  be  living 
groups,  too.   I  don't  know  whether  this  kind  of 
assistance  has  gone  out  of  style  these  past  three 
years.   I  suspect  a  good  many  things  have. 

Nathan:   I  can  see  how  organized  students  would  have  some 
sort  of  ready-made  channel  to  the  dean's  office. 

Towle:   Yes. 

Nathan:   How  did  unorganized  students  manage? 

Towle:   I  think  I  mentioned  this  earlier.   This  was  one  of 
the  things  that  used  to  worry  me  very  much  as  Dean 
of  Women  and  then  later  as  Dean  of  Students.   I  was 
particularly  concerned  about  the  student  who  came 
to  the  campus — the  commuting  student.   There  were 
several  attemps  made  to  establish  student  commuter 
councils  and  things  of  that  nature  where  they  would 
meet,  for  instance,  just  as  other  groups  did,  with 
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Towle:   a  representative  from  our  office. 

As  I  look  back  on  it,  I  wish  the  whole  program 
might  have  been  mere — I  don't  know  if  effective  is 
the  right  word  because  heaven  knows  we  tried  hard 
enough.   I  recall  one  of  the  assistant  deans  who 
worked  very  hard  with  the  independent  commuters 
group.   I  think  she  was  able  to  accomplish  quite 
a  bit  especially  in  getting  the  confidence  of  the 
group  and  establishing  rapport.  Beyond  that, 
however,  I  know  she  didn't  feel  that  she  had 
accomplished  much.   Possibly  that  was  enough.   Who 
knows  ? 

There  are,  of  course,  some  students  who  are 
not  interested  in  having  any  kind  of  association 
with  the  campus.   One  reason  some  of  them  commute 
is  that  they  like  the  feeling  of  complete  Independence 
and  non- involvement. 


Part-Time  Assistant  Deans  in  Various  Programs 


Another  important  member  of  the  Dean  of  Students' 
staff,  whom  we  haven't  mentioned  before,  is  the 
Foreign  Student  Acvlser.   I  believe  it  was  the  year 
I  became  Dean  of  i tudents  that  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Dean  of  Students'  office,  with  the  rank  of 
associate  dean  of  students.   He  was  then,  and  is 
now,  Sheridan  Warrick,  who  had  taught  on  the  Davis 
campus  for  several  years  before  he  came  to  Berkeley. 

He  wears  another  hat,  of  course,  which  is 
entirely  apart  from  any  connection  with  the  Dean  of 
Students  office — that  of  Executive  Director  of 
International  Hou?:e.   In  that  position  he  is 
responsible  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  House. 
I  won't  attempt  to  go  into  the  various  ramifications 
of  his  two  positions,  but  I  did  want  to  point  out 
his  direct  relationship  with  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Students.   When  I  retired  in  1965 f  Mr.  Warrick  had 
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Towle:   assigned  to  him,  as  part  of  the  Foreign  Student 
Adviser's  staff,  three  full-time  assistant  deans 
of  students  with  the  working  title  of  Assistant 
Foreign  Student  Adviser.   They  all  maintained 
their  offices  in  International  House,  but  were  in 
every  administrative  sense  members  of  the  office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students. 

In  addition  to  full-time  staff  members,  we 
also  had  three  part-time  assistant  deans,  who  were 
members  of  the  regular  faculty.   During  my  tenure 
as  Dean,  the  first  appointment  of  a  minority  faculty 
member  as  assistant  dean  was  arranged,  which  oleased 
me  very  much. 

Nathan:   What  was  his  faculty  position? 

I'owle:   He  was  then  an  assistant  professor  of  Social 

Welfare,  Andrew  Billingsley.   He  did  a  wonderful 
Job  for  us  in  the  year  or  year  and  a  half  he  was 
there.   For  many  years  there  had  been  at  least  two 
other  faculty  members  serving  as  part-time  assistant 
deans . 

Professor  Eric  Bellqulst  of  the  Political 
Science  department,  has  been  an  assistant  dean  for 
I  don't  know  how  irany  years.   Then  Armin  Rappaport, 
professor  of  history,  was  also  a  part-time  assistant 
dean  for  several  years.   Thomas  Barnes,  also 
professor  of  history,  was  appointed  to  take  Dr. 
Happaport's  place  on  our  staff  during  the  latter's 
leave  of  absence.  You  saw  his  name  mentioned  in 
the  Hierich  dissertation. 

Nathan:   Yes,  he  was  the  one  who  went  out  to  debate  with 
the  FSM  leaders  on  one  occasion. 

Towle:   Yes,  that's  right.   Because  of  his  faculty  status, 
we  felt  that  he  could  possibly  get  closer  to  the 
students  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us.   Of  course, 
the  Dean  of  Students,  by  virtue  of  being  a  dean,  and 
the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Dean  of  Men,  are  members 
of  the  Academic  Senate,  have  academic  status. 
That's  provided  for  in  the  rules  of  the  Academic 
Senate. 

Nathan:   So  really,  the  question  was  whether  people  on  the 
next  level  should  be. 
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Towle:   Yes,  the  associates.   I  could  see  where  there  were 
too  many  difficulties  involved  in  conferring 
academic  status  on  them,  though  it  was  discussed. 
I  was  satisfied  with  the  progress  that  we  had  made 
at  that  particular  time,  and  I  didn't  think  it  was 
that  important  to  push  any  farther  than  we  did  to 
get  academic  recognition  for  them.   But  it  is 
something  that  whoever  is  Dean  of  Students  should 
always  keep  in  mird,  and  want  to  keep  in  mind:   ths 
recognition  that  the  younger  members  of  the  staff 
get,  because  they  work  awfully  hard,  they  really 
do.  They  have  tremendous  responsibilities. 
Certainly  they  did  all  the  four  years  that  I  was 
there  as  Dean  of  Students.   I  think  that  people 
should  have  proper  recognition  and  salaries 
commensurate  with  their  responsibilities,  and  all 
the  other  prerogatives. 

We  did  have  en  excellent,  well-trained  staff 
who  worked  very  well  together  and  who  were  all 
deeply  committed  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
student  in  a  growing  and  complex  student-body, 
which  often  was  looked  upon  as  impersonal  from 
sheer  force  of  nunbers.  We  looked  for  ways  to 
break  down  that  icpersonality  and  feeling  of 
isolation  experienced  by  many  of  the  younger 
undergraduates  whc  were  always  among  the  chief 
concern  of  everyore  in  our  office.  We  knew  that 
feeling  existed.   It  was  one  of  the  things  we  tried 
very  hard  to  help  overcome,  but  there's  just  so 
much  that  one  can  do.  No  one  on  the  staff  ever 
counted  hours  and  if  work  was  to  be  done,  it  was 
always  undertaken  cheerfully  and  gladly. 


A  Personnel  Dean's  Working  Hours 


I  might  Just  say,  as  an  aside,  that  for 
personnel  deans,  rights  and  weekends  are  often  Just 
an  extension  of  other  workdays,  because  we  used  to 
be  involved  in  all  sorts  of  things  at  night  and  on 
the  weekends.   You  have  very  little  time  to  youself , 
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Towle: 

Nathan: 
Tovrle : 
Nathan: 
Towle : 


Nathan  s 


Towle ; 


Nathan 


Towle: 


really,  but  you  knDw  that  when  you  go  into  this 
kind  of  work. 

You  really  don't  work  the  forty-hour  week? 
You  don't  work  the  forty-hour  week,  no. 
Is  that  a  drawback  in  recruiting? 

No,  I  think  not,  because  people  who  are  in  this 
field  understand  what  it's  all  about,  and  that 
your  time  has  to  be  flexible.  You  hope  that  they 
have  compensatory  time  off,  but  you're  not  sure 
that  they  do,  and  usually  they  don't.   But  there 
again  you  don't  treat  them  like  children.   If 
they're  the  head  of  the  office  they  set  their  own 
pace  and  do  the  work  that  they're  expected  to  do 
and  that's  that.   If  you  want  a  forty-hour  week 
you  don't  go  into  student  personnel  work. 

This  probably  seems  self-evident  to  you  but  this 
is  rather  a  new  idea  to  me.   I  certainly  do 
remember  seeing  deans  here  and  there  at  odd  hours, 
but  I  just  didn't  put  it  together. 

For  the  students  themselves,  quite  aside  from 
other  things,  their  social  affairs  so  many  times 
occur  on  the  weekends.   The  deans  would  be  invited 
to  participate  in  many  of  these.   Lots  of  times  you 
might  prefer  to  dc  something  else  that  you  yourself 
had  thought  up,  but  on  the  other  hand  this  was  one 
way  that  you  got  to  know  the  students,  seeing  them 
in  their  own  surrcundings.   Consequently,  we  believed 
it  to  be  one  of  the  valuable  ways  we  could  help 
break  down  any  feeling  of  impersonality.   If  we 
participated  in  the  things  they  invited  us  to, 
this  gave  them  the  feeling,  and  quite  properly  so, 
that  we  were  interested,  or  we  wouldn't  have  come. 


Yes,  I  can  see  the  value  of  that, 
chaperonage  aspect  to  this? 


Was  there  any 


No.   You  were  asked  to  be  patrons  of  some  of  their 
dances.   I  think  that's  all  gone  out  the  window 
now.   In  the  resic ence  halls  there  were  patrons 
and  patronesses,  but  we  never  thought  of  ourselves 
as  chaperones  in  that  sense. 
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Nathan:   You  had  no  real  duty  other  than  to  go  to  the  party? 

Towle:   No,  we  went  to  the  party  and  would  stay  and  meet 
the  students  and  their  guests,  and  take  part  to  a 
limited  degree,   tee  didn't  stay  all  evening.   It 
was  Just  another  small  way  in  which  we  could  get 
to  know  some  of  the  students.  As  we  had  more 
residence  halls  and  more  places  for  students  to 
live  on  campus,  this  kind  of  casual  relationship 
with  students  seeced  increasingly  important. 

Nathan:   It's  certainly  a  courteous  gesture. 

Towle:    It  is  a  very  small  thing  but  it's  part  of  the 
whole  picture. 

I  think  you've  gathered  that  I  was  enormously 
proud  of  a  very  fine  staff,  and  had  every  reason 
to  be.  They  certainly  gave  me  unfailing  support 
and  very  wise  and  helpful  advice  and  assistance; 
especially  that  long  last  year,  1964-65,  before  I 
retired.  And  I  think  we  were  a  team  in  the  very 
best  sense  of  the  word.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
contributions  each  one  made  to  our  common  purpose. 
I'm  glad  to  have  £.  chance  to  get  this  on  the  record. 

During  this  time  (1962-65),  the  staff  was 
composed  of  twenty-eight  so-called  "senior"  members. 
These  included  the  Dean  of  Students,  Dean  of  Men, 
Dean  of  Women,  foxj  associate  and  twelve  assistant 
deans  of  students,  an  assistant  to  the  dean,  the 
Supervisor  of  Housing  Services,  Foreign  Student 
Adviser,  and  Supervisor  of  Special  Services.   Pour 
or  five  administrative  assistants  were  also  counted 
as  senior  staff.   Needless  to  say,  we  were  spread 
out  in  places  other  than  the  central  office  in 
Sproul  Hall.  Altogether,  it  was  quite  an  ©Deration. 

While  I  was  Dean  of  Students,  the  day-to-day 
working  relationships  with  the  other  personnel 
services  were  strengthened,  I  think.   For  example, 
members  of  the  counselling  staff  under  Barbara 
Kirk's  leadership  and  members  of  our  office,  the 
Dean  of  Students  office,  met  frequently  to  discuss 
matters  of  mutual  concern  and  interest,  and  Just  to 
become  better  acquainted  personally,  which  we  felt 
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Towle :   was  very  important.   Our  office  also  enjoyed  close 
rapport  with  those  of  the  deans  of  the  academic 
colleges  and  professional  schools.   We  all  benefitted 
from  being,  as  we  all  used  to  say,  on  the  same  party 
line.   [Laughter]   It  really  was  a  help.   I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  I  take  entire  credit  for  this,  but 
I  did  try  to  strengthen  this  kind  of  relationship. 


Professional  Associations 


Nathan:   You  really  reached  out. 

Towle:   Yes,  we  did  reach  out  because  we  felt  it  was 

exceedingly  important  to  have  the  staff  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  office  better  known  and  to  have 
others  on  campus  uaderstand  better  what  we  were 
trying  to  do.   I  don't  know  that  everybody  always 
understood  what  we  were  trying  to  do,  but  we  tried 
hard  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to.   Then,  as 
Dean  of  Students  I  attended  annual  meetings,  as  a 
representative  from  the  University,  of  such  associations 
as  the  National  Association  of  Personnel  Administrators, 
the  American  College  Personnel  Association,  and  the 
Western  College  Personnel  Institute. 

The  fact  that  as  Dean  of  Women  I  had  served  a 
two-year  term  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Women  Deans  and  Counselors,  from 
195?  to  1959,  also  added  national  stature  to  my 
position  first  as  Dean  of  tfomen  and  later  as  Dean 
of  Students,  and  consequently  brought  prestige  to 
the  student  personnel  program  at  Berkeley  and  to 
the  dean's  office  itself.   In  those  two  years  that 
I  was  president  of  the  Women  Deans'  Association, 
I  came  to  know  a  great  many  women  who  were  involved 
in  the  same  sort  of  work  that  I  was  and  also  met 
a  good  many  of  the  men  who  were  in  these  other 
associations  that  I've  mentioned. 

One  thing  that  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  reading  recently,  an  idea  that  had  developed 
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Towle:   while  I  was  national  president  of  NAWDC,  has 

apparently  done  very  well  and  it's  come  to  fruition 
in  the  last  few  years.   This  was  the  idea  of  forming 
an  Interassociation  Coordinating  Committee,  known 
as  IACC,  composed  originally  of  three  other  national 
associations,  concerned  chiefly  with  personnel 
work  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.   Its 
purpose  was  to  study  and  unify  as  far  as  possible 
the  ideas  and  programs  in  the  student  personnel 
field  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  proliferation  of 
efforts  and  energies  and  to  have  the  programs  in 
these  various  personnel  associations  known  to  the 
membership  so  that  we  all  wouldn't  be  working  at 
tangents,  we*d  be  working  together  rather  than  at 
cross  purposes. 

Nathan:   When  you  were  president  of  the  Association,  did 

you  find  that  this  took  a  good  deal  of  energy  and. 
attention? 

Towle:   Oh,  yes.  And  I  want  to  say  that  the  University 

xfas  very  generous,  because  being  president  of  the 
NAWDC  is  really  a  big  job.   We  have  an  executive 
secretary  who  does  all  of  the  administrative  work, 
in  Washington,  D.C.  She  has  an  office  in  the  NEA 
building  there.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  great  deal  that  the  president  is  expected  to  do 
from  the  policy  making  end  of  things.   It's  one 
reason,  I  think,  that  the  NAWDC  is  an  especially 
strong  association.  At  one  time  it  only  had 
university  deans.   Now  it  has  people  who  are  in 
high  school,  junior  high  school,  and.  in  junior 
colleges.   It  is  predominantly  slanted,  still, 
toward  universities  and  colleges.   I  think  it 
probably  always  will  be.   For  these  groups  of 
associations  that  I  mentioned,  in  196^4-,  I  think  it 
was,  the  name  was  changed  from  IACC — the  Inter- 
association  Coordinating  Committee — to  the  Council 
of  Student  Personnel  Associations  in  Higher 
Education,  known  ss  COSPA.  As  I  understand,  it  there 
are  now  eight  autonomous  associations  as  part  of 
this  group.   It's  s;rown  from  the  original  four. 
Don't  ask  me  to  gc  into  what  the  eight  names  are 
at  this  point;  I'd  have  to  look  them  up.  But  it 
has  received  endorsement  and  encouragement  from 
the  American  Council  on  Education.   I  think  it 
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Towlei   really  Is,  now,  pretty  much  of  a  going  concern. 
It  had  a  kind  of  a  feeble  start,  but  there  have 
been  some  very  good  people  who  have  been  chairmen 
of  the  group,  both  men  and  women,  who  have  helped 
greatly  in  this.   We  didn't  want  a  program  Just 
for  women.   We  felt  it  was  Important  that  it  should 
cover  the  whole  area  of  student  personnel  work. 


Both  A  VIoe-Ghancellor  for  Student  Affairs 
and  a  Dean  of  Students? 


Towlei        This  is  a  little  disjointed,  I  suppose,  but 
it  still  has  bearing  on  the  relations  of  student 
personnel  work  within  an  institution  itself. 
The  question  of  whether  it  is  good  administration 
to  have  both  a  Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 
and  a  Dean  of  Students  concerns  many  institutions 
as  well  as  the  uersons  involved.   I'm  trying  to  be 
objective  when  I  make  these  remarks. 

Where  there  is  such  a  Vice-Chancellor  there 
should  be  a  clearly  understood  definition  of  his 
responsibilities  and  an  appropriate  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  heads  of  the  several  student 
personnel  divisions  which  come  under  his  nurvlew. 
He  should  assist  in  policy  making  in  consultation 
with  these  officers  and  consequently  assume 
responsibility  for  the  interpretations  of  policies 
which  affect  the  student  community.   He  necessarily 
speaks  for  the  chief  campus  officer  in  student 
personnel  matters;  he  must  therefore  have  a  broad 
unbiased,  impartial  view  of  all  segments  of  the 
student  populatlor.  and  their  interests  and  needs. 
One  of  the  prime  sources  of  information  concerning 
such  matters  is  the  student  services,  whose  staff 
members  are  in  daily  association  with  the  student 
community. 

There  are  several  institutions  that  do  provide 
both  a  Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  a 
Dean  of  Students,  such  as  we  have  here.   The 
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Towle:   University  of  Michigan  did  for  a  long  time,  until 
they  finally  did  away  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs  as  such;  they  reorganized  their 
whole  student  personnel  program  in  some  other  way. 

But,  as  I  sterted  to  say,  in  an  administrative 
structure  where  there  is  a  Vice-Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs  ar,d  a  Dean  of  Students,  the  drawbacks 
for  the  Dean  of  Students  are,  I  think,  obvious.   It 
removes  him,  for  instance,  from  direct  accessibility 
to  the  chief  campvs  officer  and  often  from  policy 
making  functions.  And  yet  his  office  is  actually 
what  I  have  callec  the  nerve  center  of  the  student 
community.   He  becomes  an  administrator  arid  enforcer 
of  regulations  which  he  may  have  had  no  part  in 
promulgating.   His  removal  from  easy  and  direct 
access  and  responsibility  to  the  chief  campus 
officer  can  work  to  the  detriment,  I  think,  of  each. 
Now,  this  may  seem  a  minor  point,  but  I'm  not  so 
sure  it  is  so  minor;  I  think  it's  a  pretty  Important 
one. 

I  always  have  been  a  little  uncomfortable  in 
any  situation  that  is  dependent  entirely  on 
personal  relationships.   Things  should  be  so 
structured  that  there's  no  question  about  whose 
responsibilities  sre  what.   This  can  be  a  drawback 
in  this  kind  of  situation. 

Nathan:  Should  lines  be  more  carefully  delineated? 

Powle:    This  might  be  at  least  part  of  the  answer.   Other 

institutions  have  faced  or  are  facing  the  same  sort 
of  dilemma  with  respect  to  this  administrative 
structure.   Possllly,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
complexities  of  a  large  heterogeneous  campus  such 
as  Berkeley  with  its  historical  background  and 
concept  of  more  or  less  independent  component  parts 
within  the  total  student  personnel  area — and  I  don't 
think  we  can  ever  forget  that  here  because  they 
all  are  very  independent,  they  always  have  been — 
the  registrar's  office,  the  admissions  office,  the 
health  service  and  so  on — require  the  appointment 
of  a  Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  whose 
chief  function  is  to  bring  together  in  harmony  a 
working  team  of  student  personnel  administrators 
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Towle:   responsible  directly  to  him  for  the  proper 

f unctioning  of  their  respective  areas,  and  then, 
of  course,  through  him  to  the  chief  campus  officer. 
That's  the  ideal  if  you're  going  to  have  this  kind 
of  structure. 


Katherine  A.  TOWJLC  was  ^resident  01 
National  Association  of  Women  Deans  and 
Counselors,  1957-59.  She  and  other  past  3.91  _ 
presidents  were  asked  to  contribute  to  a 
symposium,  with  brief  papers  printed  in 
the  Association's  Journal,  Vol.  29,  No. 3, 
Spring  1966.  Her  article  appears  on 
pa^es  101-103.      Comments  on  the  Berkeley 

Situation 

KATUERWE  A.  TOWLE,  1957-59 

FROM  THE  SILENT  generation  of 
the  fifties,  we  have  come  full  circle  to 
the  articulate  and  activist  generation  of 
the  sixties.  The  lesson  of  Berkeley  is  that 
the  effect  of  student  commitment  to  so 
cial  justice  and  political  freedom  should 
never  again  be  misjudged. 

Youth  has  always  shown  dissatisfaction 
with  the  world,  but  today's  pressures 
seem  much  greater  and  more  consequen 
tial.  That  the  approach  and  interest  of 
youth  usually  are  sincere  is  not  in  ques 
tion;  but  whether  a  university  campus  is 
the  proper  platform  from  which  to  launch 
these  programs  is  open  to  debate. 

From   last   year's  situation   at   Berkeley 
evolved  evidence  of  the   fragile   structure 
of   the    university    itself.     There    was    no 
clearcut   statement   of   university   purposes 
and  policy  upon  which  one  could  rely,  no 
common    or    joint    standard     of    values. 
Consequently,  the  administration  and  fac 
ulty   were   equally   guilty   of  ambivalence. 
"Divide  and  conquer"  served  the  student 
protestors  well  for  they  alone  had  a  plan 
of  action  and  a  "cause."    Free  speech  was 
not  really  at  issue,  but  it  did  present  an 
appealing  standard  around  which  to  rally 
forces  and   sympathy,  especially   from  the 
press. 

That  an  institution  must  clearly  state 
both  its  educational  goals  and  policies 
and  its  expectations  of  how  the  campus 
community  should  achieve  them  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent.  No  university 
worthy  of  the  name  can  exist  without 
continuing  self-evaluation. 

Feelings     of     bewilderment,     then     of 
guilt    and    shame    were    shown    by    many 
Berkeley  faculty  members  who  had  given 
student    affairs   short    shrift    on    past    oc 
casions.     Overcome   by   their   own   short 
comings,  many  set  out  to  prove  that  they 
were    after    all     on     the     "side     of    the 
angels"   and    joined    students   in   blaming 
everything   on   an   already   bumbling   ad 
ministration.     One    lesson    learned    from 
this  is  how  great  the  need  is  for  reliance 
on    a    unity    of    purpose    among    faculty, 
administration,     and     students     based     on 
mutual  trust  and  goodwill,  with  each  seg 
ment  bearing  a  share  of  responsibility  for 


As   the    crisis   developed,    higher    eche 
lons  at  statewide  and  campus  levels  took 
lover  the   direction  of  the    Berkeley  cam 
pus  position.    Many  of  us  (e.g.,  dean  of 
students'  staff)  who  logically  should  have 
been   consulted    about    methods   and    vital 
issues   were    all    too   often    either    forgot 
ten,  overlooked,  or  bypassed.     All  of  the 
students,   not    just   those   involved    in    the 
protests,   soon    realized    that   the    dean    of 
students,  who  traditionally  stood  as  a  sym 
bol  of  authority  and  an  advocate  in  stu 
dent  affairs,  had  little  or  no  power  of  de 
termination.    This  demoralized    a   compe 
tent  personnel  staff  who  by  training,  ex 
perience,    and    basic    interest    should    have 
been   allowed    to   deal   constructively    with 
students.     It   was   demoralizing   to    many 
students,  too. 

The  entire  educational  program  needs 
to  be  reappraised  without  prejudice.  To 
day's  students  are  smart  and  knowledge 
able.  They  are  not  impressed  with  poor 
ly  taught,  uninspired  "old  hat"  lectures 
for  which  they  can  buy  Fybate  Notes. 
In  loco  fartntis  has  little  place  in  to 
day's  institutions.  Students  should  be 
given  responsibility  for  governing  them 
selves,  with  deans  acting  as  advisers  only. 
Personnel  programs  should  reflect  the 
knowledge  that  the  ideological  gap  be 
tween  generations  is  great. 

Personnel  deans  must  have  a  clear 
mandate  from  the  institution  as  to  their 
position,  authority,  and  function.  They 
must  insist  upon  equal  status  with  faculty 
colleagues  and  should  hold  comparable  de 
grees  in  substantial  academic  study. 

We  should  expect  students— and  they 
should  know  it — to  show  to  us  the  same 
consideration  with  respect  to  good  man 
ners,  self-discipline,  and  self-restraint 
that  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  us. 
Communication,  mutual  respect,  and 
goodwill  arc  essential.  These  are  earned 
by  hard  work  and  common  goals.  Student 
voice  in  policy  does  not  extend  to  turn 
ing  over  to  them  the  educational  or  per 
sonnel  programs  for  their  own  uses. 

Out  of  the  Berkeley  crisis  I  believe 
good  things  are  evolving:  a  greater 
awareness  of  student  thinking,  the  stu 
dents'  hopes  and  aspirations  as  well  as 
their  frustrations,  disappointments,  and 
prejudices;  more  student  participation  in 
rule-making  with  a  deeper  sense  of  re 
sponsibility;  constructive  educational  re 
forms;  better  communication  and  rap 
port  among  the  segments  of  campus  life; 
more  effective  and  responsible  student 
government  with  emphasis  on  self- 
government;  and  a  greater  respect  for 
law  and  order  and  for  the  legitimate 
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PERSPECTIVE  ON  THE  PSM  (FREE  SPEECH  MOVEMENT) 


Towle:   This  seems  a  good  place  to  refer  to  Max  Hierich *s 
comment  on  the  relationship  between  the  office  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Students.   [See  Hierich 
citation  on  page  201.]  One  comment  Mr.  Hierich 
makes  in  his  dissertation  is  that  this  particular 
kind  of  setup  actually  removes  the  Dean  of  Students 
from  direct  contact  with  the  Chancellor.  To  be 
specific,  I  was  more  or  less  required  (fcjecause  that 
was  the  way  the  office  was  expected  to  work )  to  go 
through  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  to 
the  Chancellor.  I  reported  to  the  former,  so  to 
speak.   I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Chancellor's 
staff. 

The  other  persons  who  presumably  were 
responsible  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  Student 
Affairs  were  the  heads  of  the  other  personnel 
services,  like  the  counseling  center,  the  admissions 
office,  the  student  placement  center,  and  health 
services.   Theoretically,  the  evolution  of  the  office 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  sounds 
quite  logical,  but  it  does  have  built-in  administrative 
drawbacks,  which  I  have  tried  to  point  out. 

Nathan:  At  the  time  of  the  PSM  the  Vice-Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs  was  Alex  Sherriffs? 

Towle:   Yes.  Alex  Sherriffs  is,  as  you  know,  professor  of 
psychology,  now  on  leave,  I  assume.   But  he  was  at 
that  time,  also,  and  had  been  for  several  years 
(I've  forgotten  how  many,  I  think  it  was  five  or 
six),  Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs.  I  think 
he  saw  his  position — certainly  it  worked  out  that 
way  in  my  estimation — as  being  far  more  concerned 
about  the  activities  of  the  Dean  of  Students  office 
and  in  far  closer  touch  with  that  office,  because 
he  made  it  his  business  to  be,  than  with  any  of  the 
other  personnel  services. 
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No  Authority  to  Change  Policies 


Nathan:   I  suppose,  in  a  way  the  Dean  of  Students  office 
is  not  a  personnel  service  in  quite  the  way  that 
the  others  are. 

Towle:   Well,  it  is  different  because  it  is  more  all- 
encompassing.   The  Dean  of  Students  office  is 
really  the  nerve  center  of  student  activities  and 
relationships.   Part  of  the  difficulty  between  the 
Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  my  office 
was  one  of  relationship.  Dr.  Sherriffs  and  I  got 
along  well  personally  and  enjoyed  working  together 
most  of  the  time.  But  I  had  no  authority  of  my 
own  to  change  policies.   I  always  had  to  go  through 
somebody  to  see  if  I  could  change  or  do  this, 
that,  or  the  other  thing,  except  for  very  minor 
administrative  matters. 

For  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  FSM  when 
the  students  presented  to  me  their  petition  with 
seven  points  concerning  the  use  of  the  Bancroft- 
Telegraph  strip,  five  of  them  that  were  perfectly 
simple  points  that  had  to  do  with — oh — traffic 
regulation  and  the  position  of  posters  and  tables 
in  the  plaza.  That  was  something  I  didn't  have  to 
go  to  anybody  about.   I  just  said,  "Certainly. 
These  are  things  that  I  can  tell  you  right  now. 
We  (meaning  the  students  and  myself)  will  work  this 
out  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  I'm  sure." 

But  the  last  two  dealt  with  basic  University 
policies:   the  collection  of  funds  for  political 
activities,  and  the  advocacy  on  campus  of  political 
stands.   These  two  things  were  at  that  time 
prohibited  by  University  regulations.   I,  as  Dean 
of  Students,  did  not  have  the  authority  to  change 
those  regulations.  I  would  have  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  have  had  that  privilege.   I  myself  believed 
they  were  restrictive.  It  wasn't  a  matter  of  my 
knowledge  about  them  legally,  because  all  of  these 
regulations  had  been  gone  over  for  the  President  by 
a  professor  of  law  at  Boalt  Hall.   The  President, 
after  all,  had  issued  these  regulations  over  his 


Towle:   name  so  they  must  have  been  looked  over  by 

somebody  with  legal  training  and  knowledge  of 
University  policy. 

I  did  on  several  occasions,  point  out  how 
Inconsistent  some  of  the  rules  seemed  to  me  and 
how  difficult  It  was  for  me,  as  Dean  of  Students, 
to  try  to  administer  some  of  them.  Not  only  did 
some  seem  somewhat  Inconsistent,  but  also  ambiguous 
and  open  to  different  kinds  of  interpretation.  I 
did  ask  for  guidelines  several  times,  simply 
because  they  were  not  clear.  Now  there  are  many 
fewer  rules.  The  time,  place  and  manner  rules 
are  much  better;  more  equitable  and  much  easier  to 
administer  than  the  rules  were  In — oh,  I  guess  it 
was  about  1960  or  1961,  until  the  rules  were  changed 
in  the  spring  of  1965. 

Nathan:  One  thing  did  show  up,  I  thought,  in  your  interview 
with  Max  Hlerioh:   it  appeared  that  many  times  you 
were  not  at  liberty  to  do  any  negotiation.  Was  it 
that  you  could  state  a  position  but  couldn't 
negotiate? 

Towle:   I  could  not  negotiate  with  the  students  on  those 

crucial  matters  in  the  fall  of  1964.  This  was  one 
of  the  things  that  was  so  frustrating  to  me  during 
that  time:  that  I  personally  could  not  negotiate 
with  the  students,  and  yet  I  knew  many  of  those 
students  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  University 
administration  at  that  time.   Needless  to  say,  I 
couldn't  possibly  know  all  of  them  well,  some  not 
even  casually,  but  I  did  know  who  many  of  them  were 
and  their  special  Interest  groups  because  they  had 
to  come  into  our  office  to  register  their  groups 
and  give  us  the  names  of  their  officers  and  all  of 
that  kind  of  procedural  business,  so  I  had  a  direct 
knowledge  of  many  of  them.  One  or  two  of  them, 
like  Jackie  Goldberg,  I  had  known  rather  well. 

I'd  known  Jackie  since  she  was  a  freshman. 
She  was  active  not  only  in  campus  activities,  but 
also  in  her  sorority.  She  is  a  very  intelligent, 
concerned  girl  and  a  very  articulate  one.  She  speaks 
well  and  she  puts  her  ideas  across.  I  always 
respected  Jackie's  frankness  and  her  ideas;  I  didn't 
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always  agree  with  ner.  But  then  she  knew  I  didn't 
and  she  didn't  agree  with  me.  We  were  on  perfectly 
friendly  terms:  the  kind  of  terms  you  like  to 
have  with  students.  But  this  was  cut  off  for  me 
when  the  PSM  took  to  the  hustings.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  discussions  with  Jackie, 
who  sought  me  out,  I  couldn't  deal  on  fundamental 
things  directly  with  the  students.  They  lost 
confidence  as  a  result  and  a  hostility  developed 
which  saddened  me  very  much. 

So  it  was  partly  a  result  of  the  structure,  in 
which  you  had  to  go  through  the  Vioe-Chancellor. 

Yes,  partly  that. 

And  partly  the  individual  personalities  of 
incumbents  at  that  time. 

In  a  way,  yes,  but  I  want  very  much  to  be  fair.   It 
was  by  no  means  one-sided.   I  think  in  the  way  Dr. 
Sherriffs  primarily  saw  his  Job,  the  Dean's  office 
was  far  more  important  to  him  than  any  of  the 
other  student  personnel  offices  and  he  concentrated 
on  our  office,  sometimes  almost  exclusively.   He 
may  not  agree  with  this,  but  to  me  this  was  the 
way  it  always  seemed. 

But  all  these  other  services  did  not  interest  him? 

It's  not  that  they  didn't  interest  him,  but  the 
Dean  of  Students  was  the  nerve  center.   This  was 
the  thing  that  concerned  him  most  and  I  think  this 
is  why  the  emphasis  always  was  on  the  activities 
of  the  Dean  of  Students  office.   I  used  to  get 
awfully  annoyed  when  the  students  would  go  chasing 
over  to  see  Dr.  Sherriffs  because  they  knew  that  I 
had  to  report  to  him  rather  than  make  some  of  the 
decisions  myself.  Some  of  the  students  got  the 
idea  that  they'd  get  more  if  they  ran  right  over  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs.  This  was 
not  a  good  situation  for  the  Dean  of  Students  to  be 
in. 

No,  one  would  think  that  he'i  send  them  back  to 
you  through  the  channel. 
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Towle:  Oh,  he  did  when  he  thought  of  it,  but  then  he'd 
forget.  [Laughter]  This  was  nothing  personal, 
really,  It  was  Just  the  way  he  operated.  And  I 
guess  it  was  the  way  I  operated,  too. 


Administrative  Relationships 


I  at  ".an:   I  was  interested  in  your  saying,  when  you  were  in 
the  Marines — when  you  went  back  to  serve — you 
specified  that  you  wanted  to  have  direct  access  to 
the  Commandant. 

Towle:   This  was  exactly  the  same  type  of  thing  because 
during  the  war  we  had  had  to  go  through  the 
Director  of  Personnel  at  Marine  Corps  Headquarters. 
And  it  made  another  step.  In  other  words,  we  were 
Just  one  more  removed  from  the  Commandant  or  the 
top  person.   In  anything  that  was  as  important  as 
the  women's  organization  and  new  to  the  Marine  Corps, 
particularly  when  I  was  being  considered  for  director 
of  the  women  in  the  regular  service,  I  felt  I  Just 
couldn't  go  back  unless  this  thing  was  settled  so 
that  I  did  have  direct  access  to  the  Commandant. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  this  happened.  It  was  set 
up  pretty  much  the  way  that  I  had  suggested  that 
it  be  set  up.   I  think  the  Marine  Corps  understood 
this,  so  that  I  was  exactly  on  the  same  level  as 
the  heads  of  the  Commandant's  staff,  which  were 
personnel,  policy  planning,  supply,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  And  I  might  add  all  were  generals  I 
I  sat  with  them  in  their  weekly  conferences  with 
the  Commandant  as  an  equal,  and  not  somebody  down 
here  who  had  to  go  through  some  of  these  other 
people.   Now  that  doesn't  mean  I  didn't  work  with 
all  the  others  on  problems  that  pertained  to  the 
women  in  their  areas.   With  some  of  them,  of  course, 
I  had  nothing  to  do  whatever,  because  the  women 
weren't  involved  in  their  areas.   But  it  did  mean 
that  there  was  this  kind  of  direct  relationship 
with  the  Commandant.  Now,  there  was  an  assistant 
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lowle:    Commandant,  certainly,  and  naturally  I  took  up 

matters  with  him  first.   I  didn't  just  wander  in — 
don't  get  the  idea  I  wandered  into  the  Commandant's 
office.   Neither  I  nor  anybody  else  did.   [Laughter] 
You  don't  do  that  sort  of  thing.   I  wouldn't  have 
wandered  into  the  Chancellor's  office  all  of  the 
time,  but  it  would  have  given  me  the  feeling  of  a 
closer  association. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  talking  with 
various  people  now,  and  particularly  with  Dean 
[Arleigh]  Williams  and  Dean  [Betty]  Neely  that 
Vice-Chancellor  Boyd  does  see  his  position  as  a 
kind  of  overall  coordinator.   He's  there  and  they 
do  go  to  him  to  keep  him  advised,  but  he  sees  the 
position  in  his  own  way.   He's  Just  as  much  interested, 
for  instance,  in  all  of  the  other  personnel  services 
that  go  into  leaking  up  the  student  personnel  group. 

Nathan:  So  here  the  structure  hasn't  changed. 

Towle:   No,  this  is  the  interesting  thing.   The  emphasis 
has  changed  but  the  structure  itself  remains. 

Nathan:   Of  course  that  would  mean  that  with  a  different 

personality  in,  again,  the  old  pattern  could  happen 
again. 

Towle:   Yes,  that's  right.  I  personally  don't  like  structures 
which  are  dependent  on  personality.   I  think  it's  a 
bad  thing,  bad  in  the  sense  that  it  leaves  room  for 
too  many  uncertainties  and  inconsistencies.   I'm 
trying  not  to  be  uafair  to  Dr.  Sherriff s.   I  don't 
want  to  be.   I  just  think  he  saw  the  position  quite 
differently  in  many  aspects  than  I  did.   His  own 
personal  concerns,  because  of  his  interest  in 
individual  students — and  there's  no  doubt  about  it, 
he  was  sincerely  interested  in  the  students,  in 
their  problems,  in  their  ASUC  activities  and  so  on 
and  his  concentration  on  them,  led  him  to  assess  things 
differently  than  Kr.  Boyd  does,  or  so  it  seems  to 
me,  at  this  point. 
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The  Bancroft-Telegraph  Strip 


Nathan:   You  were  saying  that  a  note  had  come  to  your  desk 
from  Dr.  Sherriffs  *ith  respect  to  the  problem  of 
the  strip. 

Towle:    Yes,  Bancroft  and  Telegraph. 

Nathan:   Would  that  sort  of  query  normally  arise  in  his 

office,  or  would  it  be  the  sort  of  thing  that  the 
Dean  of  Students  office  would  generate? 

Towle:    Well,  you  see,  Dr.  Sherriffs  was  quite  critical  of 
me,  I  think,  as  Dean  of  Students  at  that  particular 
point,  because  he  felt  that  I  had  not  been  doing 
anything  about  that  area.   In  the  first  place,  the 
traffic,  yes,  it  was  getting  bothersome,  because 
people  were  finding  it  hard  to  get  in  and  out  of 
the  entrance  without  falling  over  tables  and  posters 
and  all  of  that  kind  of  paraphernalia,  and  I  brought 
this  to  the  students'  attention  two  or  three  times 
that  spring.   But,  to  me  with  many  other  things  to 
be  taken  care  of,  it  didn't  seem  that  important. 
Sverybody  else,  as  I've  told  you  some  place,  I 
think,  said  they  didn't  know  that  the  strip  in 
question  was  even  University  property.   Ten  feet 
of  city  property  aid  twenty-six  feet  of  University 
property. 

Nathan:   You  measured  it? 

Towle:    Oh,  I  measured  it.   I  went  out  with  my  little  tape 
measure  and  measured  it  one  night.   [Laughter] 
It's  twenty-six  feet.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
thing  that  Max  Hie rich  points  out,  how  the 
architectural  setup  of  the  new  student  union  lent 
itself,  in  a  way,  to  what  happened  later.   Instead 
of  putting  the  posts  out  at  the  end  of  the  property, 
they  were  put  back,  so  the  only  thing  that  was  there 
to  indicate  that  it  was  University  property  were 
those  two  plaques  which  say  "Property  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  California. " 
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Towlei        After  all,  I've  been  on  the  campus  so  long 
that  I'm  used  to  seeing  those  little  bronze 
plaques.   There's  one  right  out  here  going  into 
the  Fernwald  Road  outside  my  own  home,  which  says 
"Property  of  the  Eegents  of  the  University  of 
California."  I  krow  it  has  something  to  do  with 
eminent  domain.   When  I  was  in  college,  the  Regents 
had  to  close  the  campus  off  one  day  a  year  in  order 
to  maintain  their  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Nathan:   Oh,  yes,  and  there  was  a  discussion  about  Gayley 
Road,  whether  it  was  going  to  be  closed,  at  one 
time. 

Towle:   That's  right.  So  this  was  just  for  background 
material.   But  1  knew  that  that  property  was 
University  property.  I  also  knevr  the  students 
were  out  on  it.  All  I  needed  to  do  was  stand  up 
and  look  out  of  my  office  window  and  I  could  see 
them.   When  I  couldn't  see  them  I  could  hear  them, 
but  it  didn't  bother  me,  and  I  didn't  attach  much 
importance  to  it.   I  must  say  quite  honestly  I 
never  thought  of  it  in  relation  to  the  extension 
out  there  of  the  campus  rules. 

It  had  been  there  for  quite  a  long  time.   I 
inherited  it  in  1961,  in  July,  when  I  became  acting 
Dean  of  Students,  and  then,  of  course,  when  I  was 
made  Dean  of  Students  in  January,  19^2,  I  still 
had  the  strip.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  really  didn't 
think  about  it  very  much  or  very  often.   V/hen  I  did, 
I  thought  it  was  good  that  we  had  a  place  like  that 
because  it  did  give  some  of  the  students,  who  were 
getting  more  and  rcore  active,  especially  in  a 
political  year,  a  place  to  be  seen  and  be  heard.   It 
was  kind  of  messy  out  there,  but  you  know,  nobody 
ever  really  bothered  about  it  before. 

Nathan:   Back  when  the  campus  rules  were  very  much  more 

restrictive,  when  political  advocacy  of  any  kind 
was  not  permitted  on  campus,  do  you  remember  how 
meetings  used  to  be  held  right  outside  Sather  Gate? 

lowle:   That's  righfc^   You  see,  that  was  finally  changed,  I 
think  it  was  changed  because  of  the  appearance  of 
Adlai  Stevenson.   B'e  had  to  speak  outside  on  the 
street,  but  the  students  were  all  gathered  on  the 
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Towle:    inside  listening  to  him  because  of  the  traffic 
problems  at  Sather  Gate. 

Nathan:   And  also  at  the  West  Gate. 

i'owle:   And  the  West  Gate.   This  just  was  too  ridiculous, 
having  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  Stevenson  have  to 
address  students  from  the  street  with  thousands 
of  students  sitting  on  the  campus  listening. 
Really! 

Nathan:  As  you  were  saying,  too,  the  idea  of  an  adjacent, 
open  area  had  real  value. 

Towle:   Yes.   But  as  I  said  earlier,  I  really  didn't  think 
of  it  too  much.   I  did  not  know,  and  I  can  say 
this  quite  without  equivocation,  I  did  not  know 
until  Dr.  Sherriffs  told  me  some  time  later,  that 
students  were  going  down  to  the  city  hall  and 
getting  permits  for  that  area. 

Nathan:   Prom  the  city  of  Berkeley? 

Towle:    City  of  Berkeley.   Permits  for  their  tables,  all  of 
them  were  down  there  getting  permits  for  their 
tables.   Then  what  they  did — they'd  get  the  table 
permits  and  they'd  just  move  the  tables  back  on  to 
the  campus. 

Nathan:   The  twenty-six  feet. 

Towle:   Yes   [Laughter]   It  was  natural,  you  know. 

Nathan:   There  is  a  funny,  almost  overlapping  Jurisdiction 
between  the  city  of  Berkeley  and  the  University. 

Towle:   There  was.  That  ten  feet  out  there  on  the  sidewalk 
wasn't  too  useful  to  many  people  because  it  was 
narrow  and  foot  traffic  was  heavy  there.   It  was 
good  from  one  point  of  view  because  people  practically 
fell  into  the  donation  cans.  You  couldn't  helt>  it. 
[Laughter]   This  whole  thing — when  I  think  back  on 
it  now  it  Just  seems  so  incredible  that  this  should 
have  happened  over  that  twenty-six  feet.   Well,  I 
don't  say  it  all  happened  because  of  that,  but  that 
pulled  the  trigger  certainly.   Looking  back,  the 
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Towle:    scene  probably  was  pretty  ripe  for  something.   I 
think  Max  Hierich  brings  this  out  very  well  in 
his  dissertation.  He  points  out  certain  things 
that  nobody  thinks  about  «in  connection  with  an 
event,  of  course,  until  it  has  happened.  But  he 
does  r>oint  out  this  architectural  thing,  when  the 
new  student  union  was  built  and  how  this  in  itself 
fed  into  this  whole  background,  or  at  least 
orovided  part  of  the  background  for  the  sort  of 
thing  which  erupted. 

Nathan:   Perhaps  we  should  Just  give  the  name  of  his 
dissertation  so  that  it  will  be  on  the  taoe. 

Towle:    By  all  means. 

Nathan:   This  is  the  dissertation  of  Max  Hierich, 

"Demonstrations  at  Berkeley:   Collective  Behavior 
during  the  Free  Speech  Movement  in  19o^-1965." 

Towle:   This  is  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  at  Berkeley, 
submitted  in  1966. 

Nathan:   Bight,  Ph.D.  dissertation  for  the  department  of 

sociology.   I  see  Dwight  rfaldo  was  on  his  committee. 

Towle:   Yes,  Neil  Smelser,  too. 
Nathan:  And  Herbert  Bluraer. 

Towle:   It's  long  but  it's  a  most  interesting  dissertation. 

Of  course  I  was  fascinated  by  some  of  this  background 
material.   I  suppose  it's  really  the  way  a  sociologist 
would  build  it  up.  He  understands  the  theory  of 
crowds,  the  motivation  of  crowds,  and  all  of  the 
rest  of  it.   I  was  fascinated  by  the  way  he  gave 
the  background  and  a  great  many  other  parts — before 
he  ever  gets  into  the  FSM  incident  itself.   He's 
laying  the  scene,  more  or  less,  for  it,  by  certain 
things  that  happened  or  didn't  happen.  Any  one 
interested  in  this  period  of  University  history 
would  learn  a  lot  from  reading  it.  But  the 
architectural  aspect  was  one  that  stuck  In  my  mind 
uarticularly,  considering  how  important  that  became 
in  my  life. 
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Towle:  I  might  call  your  attention  to  an  important  bit  in 
this  clipping.  I  remembered  it  and  I  went  over  it 
again  and  took  out  some  quotations  from  it.  This 
is  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  February  1 
It's  this  excellent  article  by  A.H.  Easkin. 
was  assistant  editor  of  the  editorial  page. ) 
called  "The  Berkeley  Affair:  Mr.  Kerr  vs. 
Savio  ft  Company." 


1965. 
(He 
It's 


Mr. 


Raskin;   The  Regents'  Approval  of  Deeding  the 
Strip  to  the  City 


Nathan:   That's  at  least  a  bit  witty  in  contrast  to  all  the 
angry  things  that  were  said  and  written. 

Towle:   It's  very  good.  I  was  looking  for  it  especially 
because  as  I  recall  this  was  the  first  time  I 
realized  that  the  Regents  had  approved,  during 
Chancellor  Seaborg's  tenure  as  Chancellor,  the 
deeding  of  that  controversial  strip  to  the  city  of 
Berkeley,  and  nothing  was  done  about  it. 

Nathan:   The  idea  was  approved  but  never  enacted. 
Towle:    It  was  never  enacted. 

Nathan:   Do  you  think  the  Raskin  article  is  really  an  able 
treatment  of  the  story? 

Towle:   I  think  it's  an  excellent  article.   Of  course,  this 
is  Just  the  beginning,  it  runs  over  several  pages, 
back  in  here.   I  don't  know  where  it  goes  from  here, 

Nathan:   It  starts  on  page  24. 

Towle:    I  could  do  better  if  I  put  my  glasses  on.   Wait  a 

minute  here.   There.   I  think  this  is  the  end  of  it 
here,  on  page  88.   I  would  consider  it  fairly 
objective,  more  objective  than  many  of  the  articles 
that  came  out,  and  it  had  some  interesting  things. 
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Towle;   Mr.  Raskin  did  see  Mario  Savio  and  had  an  interview 
with  him,  and  then  he  also  went  to  Mr.  Kerr's  home 
and  interviewed  him  at  some  length,  apuarently, 
after  his  interview  with  Savio.   Right  here  is  where 
President  Kerr  tells  Mr.  Raskin  about  the  deeding 
of  that  property — or  the  approval  of  the  Regents 
to  have  the  property  deeded.   But  apparently  nothing 
was  ever  done  about  it. 

Nathan:   Oh,  he  got  the  Repents  to  agree  that  this  strip 

ought  to  be  turned  over  to  the  city  of  Berkeley  for 
use  as  a  public  plaza? 

Towle:   Yes. 

Nathan:   (Reading  from  the  article)   "The  treasurer  never 

carried  out  the  instructions  to  deed  over  the  strip." 

Towle;   Dr.  Kerr  evidently  foresaw  the  uossibility  of  the 
strip  becoming  a  source  of  trouble,  according  to 
the  A.H.  Raskin  article,  because  there  was  no 
logical  basis  for  exempting  it  from  the  "no  DO! i tics" 
rule  that  applied  everywhere  else  on  the  camous. 
Mr.  Raskin  states  that  President  Kerr  had  persuaded 
the  Regents  in  1959  to  deed  it  as  a  public  plaza  to 
the  city  of  Berkeley,  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  the  appropriate  administrative  procedures 
were  never  put  into  motion. 

I  had  forgotten  it  completely  until  I  went 
back  and  looked  over  all  my  paoers  in  connection 
with  the  fall  of  196*4-  events.   In  the  memorandum 
which  Dr.  Sherriffs  sent  to  President  Kerr  on 
September  23,  1964,  he  outlines  some  of  the  background 
to  this  whole  situation,  which  grew  out  of  my 
memorandum  of  September  14.   He  starts  out  by  saying 
to  the  President,  "We  are  in  the  process  of  bringing 
about  the  enforcement  of  the  position  that  we  have 
taken  regarding  the  area  at  Bancroft  and  Telegraph 
Avenues.   We  find  our  most  difficult  immediate 
problem  to  be  communicating  what  would  seem  to  be 
a  very  simple  fact:  namely,  we  do  favor  and 
encourage  free  expression  and  discussion.   We  have 
never,  and  do  not  now,  condone  the  mounting  of 
political  or  social  action  on  camous  facilities." 
Then  he  goes  into  this  historical  bit. 


Towle:        rle  mentions  in  here,  during  this  historical 
background  t>eriod,  that  campus  rules  were  also 
being  changed  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom 
for  speakers  and  for  circulation  of  literature. 
I'm  quoting  now  from  Dr.  Sherriffs'  memorandum  of 
September  23,  1964,  to  President  Kerr:   "A  political 
candidate's  program  was  initiated  and  the  open 
forum  policy  was  tegun.   By  June  I960... (this  I 
hadn't  heard  of  before)   Chancellor  Seaborg  decided 
to  drop  the  matter  of  negotiations  with  the  city  of 
Berkeley  to  take  University  land,  stating: (and  this 
is  a  quotation  that  apparently  Dr.  Sherriffs  had 
from  something  of  Dr.  Seaborg's — I  don't  know  what 
it  was,  it  must  have  been  a  memorandum  in  the 
Chancellor's  files),   The  reason  for  this  is  that 
developments  during  the  current  year,  under  the  new 
presidential  directives,   (may  I  interject  here, 
that  year  must  have  been  '59- '60)   about  student 
activities  and  outside  speakers  on  the  campus  make 
it  appear  that  such  arrangements  may  no  longer  be 
necessary."  That's  the  end  of  the  statement  that 
Chancellor  Seaborg  apparently  made  in  some  memorandum, 
and  I  assume  that,  too,  is  or  was  somewhere  in  the 
Chancellor's  files. 

I  didn't  realize  until  I  read  the  Raskin 
article — much  later,  of  course — that  there  actually 
had  been  Hegental  approval  for  the  strip  to  be 
deeded  to  the  city  of  Berkeley.   If  the  procedures 
had  been  carried  through,  the  use  of  the  Bancroft- 
Telegraph  strip  as  a  political  arena  in  1964  probably 
would  never  have  arisen.   It  already  would  have  been 
decided  one  way  or  another,  even  if  the  city  of 
Berkeley  had  turned  down  the  offer  to  accept  it  as 
a  gift. 

Nathan:   It's  a  curious  thought,  if  I'm  interpreting  it 

correctly,  that  all  that  the  students  wanted  was 
to  hear  speakers.  And  surely  in  '59  and  '60  the 
students  could  hear  political  candidates  and  speakers. 

Towle:   Yes. 

Nathan:   But  then  the  thinking  seems  to  have  stooped. 

Towle:    That's  right.   The  open  forum  gave  them  this  chance. 
There  was  never  any  question  about  that.  That  is 
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Nathan 


Towle: 


Towle:    why  I  always  felt  that  olacing  so  much  emphasis  on 
free  speech  in  September,  1964,  really  was  not  the 
issue.   HFSMM  was  more  or  less  a  catch-all  phrase, 
as  I  think  I've  mentioned  somewhere  else.   It 
would  have  been  helpful  though,  in  September,  1964, 
to  have  known  more  about  the  background  of  that 
stripl 

You  would  have  thought  that  someone  would  have 
remembered  somehow. 

Wouldn't  you I   When  anything  as  important  as  this 
had  gone  to  the  head  office,  it  seems  to  me  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  there  ought  to  have  been 
a  notation  of  some  sort  so  that  if  this  ever  came 
UD  again,  someone  would  have  remembered. 

Nathan:   Yes. 

Tovile:   It  should  have  been  known  and  oassed  along  to  those 
of  us  most  directly  concerned. 

Nathan:   I  wonder  if  it's  possible  that  people  do  tend  to 
forget  those  things  they  don't  want  to  remember. 

I'owle:    I  don't  know,  I  really  don't  know. 


The  Central  File  System  and  the  Failure  of 
Communi  oa t  i  on 


Towle:        What's  the  use  of  having  all  these  opinions 

and  getting  all  this  information  if  you  aren't  going 
to  remember  about  it?  Or,  better  still,  record  it 
for  the  future. 

I  might  add,  somewhat  bitterly,  that  if  this  is 
typical  of  a  central  file  system,  which  exists  in 
the  top  administrative  offices,  I  am  not  very  much 
impressed.   Nobody  caught  this.  Nobody I   And  I,  in 
my  innocence,  and  I  will  say  it  was  innocence,  had 
no  way  of  knowing  that  these  letters  were  sitting 
in  somebody's  file. 
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Nathan:   No  one  who  hasn't  really  dealt  with  them  would  be 
expected  to  know  they  were  there.   3ut  I  cannot 
understand  why  these  who  should  remember  them 
didn't. 

I'owle:   No,  I  don't  either,  I  really  don't. 

Nathan:   It's  as  though  you  operate  in  discrete,  separate 
worlds . 

Towle:   Yes,  this  was  the  thing.   It's  not  any  one  person's 

fault,  I  suppose,  but  just  one  of  those  unfortunate 

administrative  breakdowns  that  should,  never  have 
happened. 

Nathan:   Would  you  say  that  this  is  part  of  an  administrative 
process  that  somehow  hasn't  developed  adequately? 

Towle:   It's  not  good  administration,  let's  put  it  that  way. 
In  fact,  it's  very  poor  administration.   The  wheels 
certainly  didn't  po  around  somewhere.   If  you  are 
responsible  for  running  anything  as  important  as 
the  administrative  structure  of  a  campus,  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  is  almost  as  imoortant  as  the 
present.   Somewhere  your  information  has  got  to  be 
available  to  you  en  a  never-ending  basis. 

Nathan:   Yes,  a  college  generation  is  so  short,  either  two 
or  four  years,  so  there's  no  real  carryover  on  the 
students'  part. 

Towle:   No,  there's  very  little  carryover  on  the  students' 
cart  and  we  don't  expect  there  to  be.   Every  once 
in  a  while  I  used  to  bring  myself  up  short  thinking, 
"After  all,  why  would  he  know?  He  wasn't  here." 
When  some  question  came  up,  maybe  in  connection  with 
ASUC  motions  that  were  made  and  I'd  heard  them  made 
many  times  before,  I  would  think,  "Well,  these 
students  don't  know  this,  this  is  something  new  to 
them."  It's  the  same  way  that  some  of  the 
recommendations  or  the  actions  they  would  take 
which  were  terribly  exciting  to  them  and  so  new  to 
them,  you  know,  could  be  as  old  as  the  hills,  but 
it  was  in  a  new  framework  and  in  a  new  college 
generation  and  to  them  it  was  completely  new.   This 
doesn't  hold  true,  I  guess,  in  the  present  generation 
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Towle:   of  students. 

Nathan:   But  then,  also,  to  find  that  the  same  situation 
obtains  for  the  administration — that's  another 
question  entirely. 

Towle:   Yes,  it  is  another  question. 

There  is  a  lesson  here,  and  believe  me  if  I 
had  this  to  do  again,  I'd  not  only  want  to  go 
through  every  file  myself  in  the  Dean  of  Students 
office — although  I  thought  I  did  that  pretty 
carefully — but  I'd  also  want  to  have  somebody  go 
through  all  of  the  files  that  anybody  had  pertaining 
to  pertinent  matters.   Because  so  much  that  was 
important  was  stowed  away,  and  apparently  completely 
forgotten  or  overlooked. 

Nathan:   Exactly.   Just  as  though  all  this  good  thinking  had 
never  happened. 

Towle:   Yes. 

Nathan:   In  a  way  I  think  it  might  be  hard  for  a  dean  to 

present  herself  to  the  Chancellor's  office  and  say, 
"I'd  like  to  go  through  your  files." 

Towle:    I  think  it  would  have  been.   [Laughter] 

Altogether,  there  were  at  least  three  important 
things  that  would  have  helped  if  we  had  had  a  carry 
over  working  for  us,  the  possibility  of  that  strip 
being  turned  over  to  the  city  being  one  of  them. 
The  other  two,  I'll  go  into  later. 

Nathan:   Of  course,  the  question  of  the  architecture  was 
interesting.   In  addition,  were  you  implying  a 
change  in  student  attitudes? 

Towle:   As  I  was  aware,  students,  especially  in  the  1960's, 
had  less  desire  to  have  older  persons  involved  in 
their  affairs,  and  yet  I  never  had  the  feeling  they 
didn't  welcome  our  assistance  when  they  chose  to 
seek  it.   My  own  ideas,  certainly,  about  in  loco 
parent! s  changed  considerably  from  the  time  I  was 
Dean  of  Women  to  the  time  I  became  the  Dean  of 
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Towle:   Students.   The  gereratlons  and  student  mores  were 
changing.   The  whole  1950  college  generation  was 
so  different  from  the  I960  college  generation. 

In  the  1950 *£  they  were  more — I've  always 
objected  to  "apathetic,"  because  I  don't  think 
they  were  apathetic  in  the  sense  that  people  used 
to  hang  that  word  on  them.   It  was  a  handy  phrase 
meaning  almost  anything.   Let's  say  instead  that 
students  then  were  less  involved.   Students  of  the 
1960*3  became  far  more  articulate  and  became  far 
more  aware  of  what  was  going  on.   Sputnik  probably 
started  it,  and  then  came  their  involvement  in 
Negroes'  voting  rights  and  the  plight  of  the  Negro 
that  focused  on  Mississippi.   This  culminated  in 
what  we  saw  in  1964  in  very  definite  awareness  of 
what  students  considered  their  rights  and  privileges, 


Graduate  Students  and  the  ASUC 


Nathan:   Do  you  think  possibly  the  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  graduate  studer.ts  made  a  difference? 

Towle:    I  am  sure  this  did  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it, 
too.   I  think  that  one  of  the  mistakes  that  was 
made  on  the  Berkeley  campus — and  Max  Hierich  also 
brings  this  out — vras  the  disenfranchisement  of  the 
graduate  student. 

Nathan:  Right,  in  1959. 

Towle:   Yes,  in  1959-   Because  then  we  had  a  growing  body 
of  students.  At  that  time,  the  feeling  was  as  I 
had  heard  it  discussed,  that  graduate  students  for 
the  most  part  weren't  interested  in  undergraduate 
affairs.  They  probably  weren't  in  one  sense, 
because  they  didn't  have  time  to  be;  but  as  the 
undergraduate  group  became  far  more  alert  to  what 
was  going  on  outside  the  canrous,  the  two  came 
together  much  more  closely  than  they  ever  had.  before, 
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Nathan:   So  it  was  a  change  in  the  undergraduates, 


Towle: 


Nathan : 


Towle : 


Nathan : 
Towl e : 
Nathan: 

Towle: 


Towle: 


It  was  a  changing  undergraduate  body,  I  think  even 
more  than  it  was  a  changing  graduate  student  body. 
I  could  be  wrong.   But  as  I  look  back,  I  believe 
the  undergraduates  were  changing  their  whole 
concept  of  looking  at  themselves  as  college  students 
and  as  citizens  of  the  world. 

Was  the  decision  that  graduate  students  not  be  a 
part  of  the  ASUC  irade  at  the  Chancellor's  office? 
It  was  a  vote,  wasn't  it? 

It  was  a  vote.  To  be  very  honest,  I  don't  think 
that  vote  had  too  much  validity.  This  happened 
before  I  became  Dean  of  Students  and  I  wasn't  really 


involved  in  it  at  that  time. 
of  Women. 


I  was  busy  being  Dean 


To  get  back  to  the  graduate  students,  they 
took  this  poll  at  registration,  as  I  recall.   At 
one  of  the  fall  registrations,  it  apparently  showed 
that  the  graduate  students,  by  not  a  large  majority 
certainly,  but  by  a  majority  indicated  they 
preferred  to  have  a  separate  organization,  or  did 
not  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  ASUC. 

There  was  something  to  do  with  the  fee. 
That's  right. 

And  it  wasn't  clear  whether  they  were  saying,  "We 
don't  care  to  pay  the  fee,"  or  "We  don't  care  to 
belong  to  the  ASUC." 

Yes.   It  was  because  their  fee  was  to  be  less  than 
the  fee  for  a  regular  undergraduates  who  had  all 
the  privileges  of  the  union  and  all  of  the  other 
things  that  undergraduates  had  at  that  time. 

There  seemed  to  be  fear  on  the  Dart  of  the 
administration  that  the  graduate  students  were 
going  to  take  over  the  running  of  the  ASUC  if  they 
got  in  and  were  elected  to  all  of  the  offices,  for 
example.   That  is,  provided  they  remained  part  of 
the  ASUC.   That's  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of, 
that  the  ASUC  would  no  longer  be  an  undergraduate 
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Towle:   organization,  but  would  become  more  and  more  a 

mouthpiece  for  graduate  students  and  for  what  they 
wanted.  I  really  am  not  certain.  This  is  Just  a 
theory  on  my  part.  I  was  not  actively  concerned 
when  this  poll  was  taken.   I  did  not  know  the 
background.   When  I  became  Dean  of  Students,  I 
didn't  think  of  going  back  into  the  history  of  the 
disenfranchisement  of  the  graduate  students.  It 
was  an  accomplished  fact. 

Then  it  came  up  again  in  1963. 
Nathan :  Maybe  *  62 ... 

Towle:   It  may  have  been  in  '62.   By  that  time  I  was  pretty 
busy  being  a  new  Dean  of  Students  I   With  all  the 
new  things  I  was  facing,  I  really  didn't  spend  too 
much  time  thinking  about  whether  or  not  graduates 
should  be  in  the  ASUC.   Sometime  later  I  was  told 
by  Dr.  Sherriffs,  some  of  the  background.  I  accepted 
it  more  or  less  as  a  fact.  It  didn't  seem  to  me  at 
that  time  terribly  important,  and  I  don't  know  that 
it  was  so  terribly  important  except  as  it  turned 
out  later.  Apparently,  a  feeling  of  ill-will  had 
been  harbored  by  cany  of  the  graduate  students 
because  of  the  way  the  poll  had  been  conducted  and 
also  because  of  its  inconcluslveness.   Graduate 
students,  of  course,  stay  around  a  long  time,  and 
consequently  have  long  memories.   Graduate  students 
go  on  and  on,  a  lot  of  them.  Many  of  those  who 
became  active  in  the  196^-65  PSM  had  been  on  the 
campus  when  all  of  this  had  taken  place,  apparently, 
several  years  before.  It's  the  only  thing  I  can 
think  of. 


Some  Rules  and  Student  Resentment 


Nathan:  Yes,  that's  right.   There  was  a  note  about  President 
Kerr's  directive  in  1959,  the  one  they  call  the 
"Sandbox  Government.11 
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Towle:   Yes.  I  don't  recall  what  that  particular  directive 

was*  But  I  think  Max  Hierich  makes  a  very  Interesting 
projection  of  what  happened  there.  It's  worth  noting. 
If  we  are  going  to  make  note  of  this  at  all — I  mean 
the  graduate  students'  dlsenfranchisement  and  the 
possible  consequences  later  on,  I  think  it  might 
be  well  to  refer  to  his  dissertation,  this  part  of 
his  dissertation. 

Nathan:  That's  a  very  good  idea.  He  mentions,  Just  very 
briefly,  four  points  that  he  felt  the  students 
resented.  One,  the  student  government  was 
responsible  directly  to  the  Chancellor's  office 
and  all  their  constitutions  had  to  be  adjusted  to 
recognize  that  fact;  two,  that  student  governments 
were  forbidden  to  speak  on  off -campus  issues;  three, 
that  constitutional  amendments  (that  would  be  to  the 
ASUG  Constitution)  were  subject  to  prior  approval 
by  campus  officials;  and,  four,  that  recognized 
campus  organizations  needed  faculty  or  senior  staff 
advisers.   In  addition  they  had  to  make  various 
declarations  pointing  out  that  they  were  not 
affiliated  with  partisan  or  religious  groups — and 
that  they  did  not  have  as  one  of  their  purposes 
advocacy  on  non-campus  issues. 

Towle:   That's  a  pretty  good  summary  of  some  of  the  basic 

rules  under  which  it  operated.  The  preamble  to  the 
ASUC  Constitution  at  that  time  did  say,  "We,  the 
students  of  the  University  of  California  Associated 
Students,  recognizing..."  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
The  implication  certainly  is  there  that  they  were 
responsible  to  the  administration  of  the  campus  on 
which  they  were  located.  I  think  this  was  a 
statewide  requirement,  not  Just  at  Berkeley. 

Nathan:   It  may  be  since  the  advent  of  the  reorganization 
when  the  statewide  offices  were  set  up  in  195°- 

Towle:   Yes, 

Nathan:  The  chancellors  were  established,  and  therefore 
there  was  a  certain  shift  in  control. 

Towle:   That's  right.  Actually,  I  find  it  a  little  hard  to 
consider  the  ASUC  completely  separate  from  the 
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Towle : 


Nathan: 

Towle: 
Nathan  s 


Towle: 


Nathan: 
Towle ; 


University  itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ASUC 
is  a  part  of  the  University  Just  as  any  other 
department,  in  a  sense,  is  a  part  of  the  University. 
But,  you  see,  I  also  understand  the  students' 
position  in  this — it  was  hard  for  them  to  understand 
the  administration's  position. 

The  ASUC  didn't  collect  the  funds,  but  the 
funds  that  were  collected  were  turned  over  to  the 
ASUC  for  its  use.  For  instance,  when  the  building 
was  being  built,  funds  were  collected  for  the 
building  fund.  And  yet,  there  was  this  very  important 
string  attached  to  it,  and  to  the  young  it  made  quite 
a  lot  of  difference. 

It  did  so  even  in  the  earlier  campus  generations  t 
you  may  remember  that  ASUC  membership  was  at  one 
time  voluntary. 


Yes,  that's  right, 
college. 


It  was  voluntary  when  I  was  in 


And  when  I  was.   In  an  interview  for  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office,  Marguerite  Kulp  Johnston 
pointed  out  how  bitterly  they  fought  against  making 
ASUC  membership  mandatory  when  she  was  an  under 
graduate  during  the  early  forties,  because  they 
felt,  if  it  were  mandatory,  then  the  University 
administration  quite  rightly  could  say,  "Because 
all  students  must  Join,  there  is  a  very  close  link 
to  the  administration. "  Whereas  if  membership  were 
voluntary,  the  students  would  have  more  leeway. 
So  many  apparently  felt  that  was  a  big  break  away 
from  student  control  of  the  ASUC,  when  membership 
was  made  mandatory. 

I  don't  remember  when  the  ASUC  became  an  non- 
voluntary  association.  But  I  know  for  years  it  was 
voluntary.  Didn't  it  become  non- voluntary  as  an 
association  when  there  was  a  question  of  building 
the  new  student  union? 

Yes. 

I  think  this  was  the  basis.  There  had  to  be  some 
way  of  getting  the  necessary  money  to  build  the 
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I'owle;   student  union,  among  other  things,  and  to  establish 
the  programs  which,  apparently,  it  was  felt  the 
students  wanted  at  that  time. 

tfathan:   There  was  no  question  that  a  new  student  union  was 
going  to  be  built. 

i'owle:    Was  needed,  yes.   Because  the  old  Stephens  Union 
had  become  outgrown.   It  was  probably  well  enough 
planned  for  student  use  when  it  was  put  up  because 
the  campus  was  relatively  small.   But  it  was  such 
a  hodgepodge  of  rooms  when  the  campus  became  large 
that  it  had  outlived  its  usefulness  as  a  student 
activities  building.   There  were  lots  of  things 
about  it  that  were  attractive,  but  I  don't  think  it 
was  serving  adequately  the  needs  of  the  students. 

tfathan:   In  summary,  then,  would  it  be  your  view  that  the 

fact  that  graduate  students  stay  around  a  long  time 
and  have  longer  memories  than  undergraduates,  and 
the  disenfranchisement  for  one  reason  or  another, 
in  1959,  of  the  graduate  students  from  the  A3UC,  and 
the  mandatory  ASUC  fee,  perhaps  all  had  some  influence 
on  later  developments? 

•i'owle :   Oh,  yes.   I  don't  think  there's  any  question  about 
it.   When  I  read  Max  Hierich's  dissertation  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  his  having  gone  into 
this  as  thoroughly  as  he  did  and.  his  bringing  out 
some  of  these  things  which,  frankly,  I  hadn't  even 
thought  of.   I  had  thought  about  the  impact  of  the 
disenfranchisement  because  I  was  quite  aware  of 
that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  I  was  on 
the  campus, 

Nathan:   Did  the  graduate  students  not  come  to  the  Dean  of 
Students  office  very  much? 

Towle:   No,  they  didn't  and  I  think  this  was  quite  under 
standable.   We  heloed  all  students  with  student 
loans  and  things  of  that  sort.  The  graduate  students 
could  draw  on  student  loan  funds  just  the  way 
undergraduates  can,  and  the  Dean  of  Students  office 
administers  most  of  these  funds.   Graduates  came 
for  emergency  loans,  for  example,  and  they  always 
came  for  their  permits  to  have  speakers  and  the 
like,  as  other  students  did.   The  rules  applied  to 
them. 


Towle: 


Nathan  : 


Powle: 


Nathan: 
lowle : 

Nathan : 
Towle : 


3ut  we  didn't  have  many  graduates  coming  to 
the  office  on  nersonal  matters  and  things  of  that 
sort  because — well,  many  of  them,  of  course,  were 
associated  much  more  closely  with  their  own 
departments ,  which  is  quite  proper.   Furthermore, 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division  had  a  large  staff, 
and  although  they  dealt  mostly  with  the  academic 
programs,  the  students  were  free  to  go  to  them  for 
information  and  assistance.   They  might  be  referred 
to  us  for  one  reason  or  another,  but  we  didn't  have 
too  much  daily  association  with  graduate  students. 

So  you  probably  wouldn't  have  occasion  to  know 
Individuals  well. 

No,  I  don't  think  we  did.  We  might  know  a  few. 
We  had  graduate  students,  graduate  assistants  we 
called  them,  in  the  residence  halls,  men  and  women, 
who  undertook  certain  responsibilities  in  the  halls 
in  exchange  for  room  and  board.  Chiefly,  they 
assisted  the  head  residents  with  the  various  programs 
in  the  halls.  Those  graduate  students  some  of  our 
staff  became  well  acquainted  with.   But  they  were 
not  the  ones  most  active  on  campus  because  they 
didn't  have  time  to  do  graduate  studies  and 
residence  hall  assignments  and  then  get  involved  in 
political  activity. 

Did  you  have  any  iaroression  that  ASUC  activities 
were  dwindling  in  appeal  for  the  students  as  the 
years  went  by? 

It  fluctuated,  to  be  honest.   It  depended  an  awful 
lot  on  who  was  president,  and  on  the  members  of  the 
senate,  as  it  used  to  be  called.   What  is  it  now? 


ASUC  Senate? 

Oh -yes,  it  is  the  senate  now. 
something  else. 


It  used  to  be  called 
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The  Three  Old  Men 


Nathan:   V/as  it  Ex  Committee? 

Towle:   Ez  Committee,  yes.   Ex  Com,  of  course.   Executive 
Committee.   But  th«  students  felt,  as  the  years 
went  by,  and.  with  reason,  that  they  really  weren't 
being  given  as  much  authority  to  run  their  own 
affairs  as  they  would  like.   This  I  think  was  part 
of  the  ineffectualiiess  of  the  ASUC  during  the  PSM 
business.   I  don't  like  to  say  this,  and  I'm  not 
mentioning  any  nam^s  because  I  think  it  would  be 
unfair.  The  student  body  president  that  year 
couldn't  have  been  a  nicer  young  man  but  he  was 
not  terribly  effective  as  a  student  body  president 
for  whatever  the  reason.   This  was  unfortunate, 
but  in  fairness  I'm  not  awfully  sure  that  another 
person  could  have  done  anything,  either. 

Nathan:   It's  hard  to  say  how  much  the  situation  and  the 
structure  would  have  hampered  anyone. 

Towle:   That's  right.   That  is  why  I'm  very  hesitant  to 
comment.   The  Dean  of  Students,  for  years,  was 
the  Chancellor's  representative  on  the  ASUC;  first 
on  the  Ex  Com,  and  then  on  the  senate.   I  went  very 
regularly  to  the  meetings  until  196^-65,  when  I 
couldn't  go  because  I  was  involved,  with  so  many  of 
those  night  meetings  concerned  with  PSM  business. 
I  asked  Peter  van  Houten  to  finish  out  that  year 
as  the  Chancellor's  representative,  with  the 
Chancellor's  approval,  of  course.  Peter  himself 
had  been  on  one  of  the  old  Executive  Committees  as 
an  undergraduate.   He  knew  about  the  senate  and 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  ASUC.   He's  an 
Associate  Dean  of  Students.  He's  still  at  the 
University;  a  very  loyal  Californian.   There  were  the 
three  so-called  "eld  men,"  as  I  always  called  them, 
who  sat  on  the  Executive  Committee,  each  with  a  vote. 

Nathan:   Who  were  the  "three  old  men?" 

Towle:    The  Alumni  representative,  there  was  the  Chancellor's 
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rowle:   representative. . .now  who  was  the  third? 
Nathan:   Irfould  there  be  a  faculty  representative? 

Towle:   Yes,  that's  right,  a  faculty  representative; 

Professor  Lyman  Porter  served  a  good  part  of  the 
time  that  last  year  I  was  there.   Everyone  was 
free  to  vote  as  he  chose.   I  always  tried  to  make 
it  a  point  to  emphasize  that  I  was  there  not  as 
Dean  of  Students  tut  as  the  Chancellor's  representa 
tive.   But  it  was  pretty  hard  to  disassociate  the 
two,  especially  in  the  minds  of  the  students.   I 
attempted  to  speak  for  the  Chancellor  and  to  vote 
in  accordance  with  what  I  felt  his  position  was  on 
a  particular  issue. 

I  wanted  to  represent  the  Chancellor  in  the 
best  possible  way,  and  I  was  not  going  to  vote 
against  his  interests  or  the  interests  of  the 
University  if  it  seemed,  to  me  best  not  to  do  so. 
I  think  there  was  quite  a  feeling  and  had  been  for 
many  years  as  to  whether  these  three  people  (the 
"three  old  men")  should  have  a  vote.   During  1962  to 
1965*  the  feeling  became  more  actite.   I  think  they 
don't  now.   I'm  not  absolutely  certain. 

Nathan:   I  like  to  think  of  you  as  one  of  the  old  men. 

Towle:    I  said  something  like  this  in  a  senate  meeting. 

"You  mean  you  don't  want  the  three  old  men  to  have 
a  vote?"  I  thought  the  kids  would  die  laughing. 
[Laughter] 

You  see,  the  students  didn't  want  sandbox 
government  and  I  vas  sympathetic  with  this.   They 
didn't  always  go  about  it  in  the  most  tactful  way. 
But  that's  to  be  expected,  they're  young  and 
impetuous  and  all  that. 
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The  Importance  of  the  Disclaimer 


Towle:   One  thing  that  I  personally  never  could  understand 
was  why  the  ASUC  members  couldn't  take  stands  and 
disassociate  themselves  from  the  University  by 
disclaimer.   This  always  bothered  me. 

Nathans   The  faculty  had  that  privilege,  did  they  not? 

Towle:    I  think  they  did.   It  seemed  so  to  me — and  this  was 
no  secret,  in  fact,  I  made  no  bones  about  expressing 
my  opinion.   I  never  really  saw  the  logic  of  their 
not  being  allowed  to  state  their  positions.   I 
saw  nothing  contrary  to  policy  in  a  disclaimer. 
I  realize  that  it  can  present  difficulties  and  lead 
to  misunderstanding,  since  the  student  signing  it 
is  known  to  be  a  member  of  the  ASUG  senate  and  the 
ASUC  is  part  of  the  University.   But  so  what?  I 
never  felt  it  was  that  Important  as  far  as  the 
University  was  concerned.  But  it  was  important  to 
the  individual  student  at  the  time  and  failure  to 
accept  disclaimers  only  engendered  more  resentment 
against  the  "establishment." 

Nathan:   Sight.  At  the  tiice  that  you're  describing  could  a 
member  of  the  ASUC  senate  really  not  take  part  in 
partisan  politics  outside  the  campus? 

Towle:   Students  could  take  part  outside  the  campus,  yes. 
But  they  couldn't  as  senate  members  take  stands 
on  these  matters.   The  ASUC  as  a  body  or  the  students 
who  sat  on  the  ASUC  senate  as  individuals  couldn't. 

I  felt  it  would  have  been  proper  to  have  said, 
"We  the  members  of  ASUC  senate,  acting  as  individuals, 
and  not  as  representatives  of  the  University  of 
California  or  the  Associated  Students  of  the 
University,"  or  something  of  that  sort;  in  other 
words,  just  giving  them  a  disclaimer. 

Nathan:   Would  this  have  applied  to  advocating  the  election 
of  an  individual? 
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Towle:   Yes.   But  there  were  still  those  rules,  those  old 
advocacy  rules,  you  see,  that  got  in  everybody's 
hair. 

Nathan:   If  one  had  really  wanted  to  go  about  seeing  if 

the  rules  could  be  changed,  what  would  the  channel 
be? 

Towle:   Well,  the  channel  was — don't  think  it  wasn't  used — 
the  students  would  vote  and  would  send  the 
recommendations  to  the  Chancellor,  and  the 
Chancellor  if  he  wished  to  could  act  on  them  and 
then  they  would  go  to  the  President  and  the 
President  would  send  them  on  to  the  Regents.   It 
wasn't  a  terribly  complicated  thing.   The  students 
always  felt  they  should  petition  the  Regents 
directly;  sometimes  they  did,  but  it  usually  got 
sent  the  other  way  around  because  there  was  an 
appropriate  channel  to  follow.  They  never  could 
see  this.   I  used  to  try  to  explain  to  them,  that 
they  must  follow  channels.  They'd  say,  "Why?  It 
takes  so  much  longer."  "Well,  this  unfortunately 
is  the  way  things  seem  to  go  in  a  large  organization. M 
Not  a  very  satisfactory  answer,  I  admit.   It  was 
hard  to  explain  what  appeared  to  be  a  cumbersome 
procedure.  I  can  understand  why  they  often  felt 
that  the  administrative  wheels  were  pretty  slow 
moving. 

Nathan:   Would  it  have  helped  them  if  the  Chancellor  had 
strongly  supported  their  views?  Or  would  the 
Chancellor  not  feel  that  this  is  his  position? 

Towle:   Oh  yes,  he  could  strongly  support  their  views,  yes, 
and  sometimes  he  did.  But  by  and  large,  the  rules 
were  strictly  interpreted  and  adhered  to. 

The  rules  under  which  we  were  operating  in 
1964,  for  example,  were  rules  approved  by  the 
Regents  and  appeared  over  President  Kerr's  name 
and  vrere  issued  by  his  office.   They  were  still 
called  the  Kerr  Directives,  much  as  Mr.  Kerr  hated 
to  have  them  known  as  that. 

Nathan:   And  these  were  the  1959  rules? 
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Towle:   No,  they  were  revised  in  *6l,  I  think,  and  again 
in  '63.   It  would  show  in  one  of  those  "Rules 
Governing  Student  Organizations."  We  tried  terribly 
hard  in  our  office  to  administer  the  rules  as 
fairly  as  we  possibly  could,  and  I  believe  we  did. 
I  think  the  students  would  agree  on  this.   Where  we 
bogged  down  in  '6^,  of  course,  was  the  attempt  to 
extend  the  application  of  the  rules  to  that  Bancroft- 
Telegraph  area  without  sufficient  warning  or  prior 
communication  with  the  students.   It  was  as  simple 
as  that.   There  were  no  new  rules  established  at 
that  time.   But  it  was  the  extension  of  the  rules 
that  were  then  in  existence  to  that  twenty-six  foot 
area  which  lighted  the  match. 


One  Interview  and  Only  One 


An  accurate  account  of  the  background  of  the 
issuance  of  the  September  1^,  196^,  memorandum  is 
contained  in  the  interview  I  had  in  March,  1965 — 
which,  as  you  will  see,  is  quite  a  bit  later — with 
Wallace  Turner,  San  Francisco  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times.   It  was  published  in  the  Sunday 
Times  Of  March  14,  1965.   I  might  add  that  Mr.  Turner 
was  the  only  correspondent  of  a  major  newspaper  who 
ever  bothered  to  interview  me  directly  in  all  of 
those  long,  difficult  months. 

Nathan:   Of  a  major  newspaper  or  of  any  newspaper? 

Towle:    I  was  saying  major  newspaper — any  newspaper,  let's 
nut  it.   The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  never  did 
interview  me  personally.   It  orinted  many  articles 
in  which  I  was  quoted  presumably  verbatim.   The 
sources  of  this  information  were  not  revealed  but 
quotations  were  used  freely.   This  complete  lack 
of  common  courtesy  and  basic  journalistic  ethics 
were  all  the  more  galling  when  one  realizes  that 
the  reporters  in  question  only  had  to  walk  uv  two 
flights  of  stairs  (or  take  the  elevator)  in  Sproul 
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Towle:   Hall  to  obtain  an  interview.   The  University  public 
information  office  supplied  the  Chronicle  and 
Examiner  reporters  with  office  space  on  the  ground 
floor  of  Sproul  Hall  from  which  to  operate. 

Regrettably  such  discourtesy  and  lack  of 
professional  ethics  were  catching.   The  California 
Monthly  in  the  February,  1965  issue — which  was 
devoted  to  the  FSM — made  certain  statements  about 
"Dean  Towle11  which  were  assumption,  not  fact.  And 
in  its  compendium  of  FSM  events  for  the  196*4-  fall 
semester  it  attributes  to  me  some  of  the  same 
supposedly  original  quotations  from  the  Chronicle. 
One  thing  which  I  will  give  the  Monthly  credit  for 
is  the  excellent  running  account  of  the  events  of 
the  F3M  which  is  in  the  back  part  of  that  issue, 
and  which  will  be  useful  to  anyone  interested  in 
the  day-by-day  events.   This  still  doesn't  excuse 
it  for  quoting  me  either  out  of  context  or  without 
checking  with  me.  I  have  found  it  hard  to  forgive 
the  California  Monthly  for  such  irresponsible 
reporting.   I  have  always  been  cross  with  myself 
for  not  having  actually  sent  &  slightly  snarky 
"Letter  to  the  Editor,"  a  copy  of  which  I  shall 
make  a  part  of  my  papers  for  the  Archives. 

As  for  the  Chronicle,  I  and  many  others  came 
to  expect  only  the  most  sensational  and  biased 
portrayal  of  events,  irrespective  of  who  in  the 
administration  mignt  be  involved  in  the  report. 
My  gratitude  to  Wallace  'Turner  for  finally  getting 
at  the  truth  and  having  the  account  of  his  interview 
appear  in  the  prestigious  New  York  Times  helped  to 
restore  some  of  my  sagging  morale.   On  this  happier 
note  let's  end  this  brief  digression  and  get  back  to 
those  eventful  days  in  the  fall  of 
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Bellquist  Committee  Recommendations — I960 


Towle:   A  while  back  I  mentioned  two  other  situations  which 
had  they  been  known,  might  have  prevented  the  FSM 
uprising,  or  at  least  altered  its  course.   One  was 
a  letter  from  Professor  Eric  Bellquist  to  Chancellor 
Seaborg,  which  got  burled  in  the  files  somewhere, 
and  which  came  to  light,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
in  late  spring,  1965.   Dr.  Bellquist  had  been 
appointed  chairman  of  a  special  committee,  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Regulations  on  Student  Government,  Student  Organiza 
tions,  and  Use  of  University  Facilities.   This 
committee,  I  gather,  had  been  appointed  some  time 
either  in  late  1959  or  early  1960.   The  report 
itself,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here,  could  also  go 
into  this  record — I  see  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't. 

Nathan:   I  think  it  would  te  very  good  to  include  it. 

Towle:    It  is  dated  July  28,  I960.   The  members  of  that 
committee,  besides  Professor  E.G.  Bellquist  who 
was  the  chairman,  were  R.G.  Eressler,  Jr.;  F.L. 
Kidner;  F.C.  Newman;  and  H.N.  Walpole.   Then,  also 
participating  in  the  committee's  deliberations  were 
Vice-Chancellor  Sherriffs  and  Dean  of  Students 
William  Sheppard.   For  some  unknown  reason  neither 
Dr.  Sherriffs  nor  Dr.  Sheppard  ever  mentioned  this 
committee  or  its  recommendation  to  me  when  I  became 
Dean  of  Students.   Of  course  this  had  happened  a 
year  earlier.   No  one  ever  indicated  that  there  had 
been  such  a  committee,  until  much  later  in  1965, 
when  Dr.  Bellquist  showed  me  his  copy  of  the 
committeefs  recommendations.   But  I  think  it's  one 
of  the  things  that  illustrates  how  easily  the 
continuity  in  administration  can  be  lost. 

Three  of  the  committee's  recommendations  are  of 
special  import.   They  are  all  interesting;  there 
were  five  recommendations  all  together,  but  I  think 
that  three  are  particularly  pertinent  to  this 
discussion. 
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Towle;        For  Instance,  here's  one  on  political  activity. 
This  Is  recommendation  number  two,  political 
activity.   Shall  I  read  this? 

Nathan:   Yes,  please. 

Towle:    It  says,  "Paragraph  Ilia  on  the  regulations  on  the 
use  of  University  facilities,"  (these  were  the 
regulations  that  were  published  and  issued  in  the 
student  handbook  each  semester)  "restricts  the 
soliciting  of  political  party  membership  and  the 
supporting  or  opposing  of  particular  candidates  to 
meetings  where  candidates  or  their  representatives 
speak.   We  believe  that  restriction  is  unjustified. 
We  see  no  reason  why  audiences  limited  to  the  campus 
community  should  te  denied  a  full  range  of  political 
discussion  whether  or  not  there  are  accompanying 
speeches  by  candidates  for  nubile  office  or  their 
designated  representatives."  Then  a  footnote  was 
put  in  after  this:   "In  general,  we  believe  that 
the  campus  community  should  have  at  least  the 
privileges  regarding  University  facilities  that  the 
Civic  Center  Act  assures  to  citizens  and  others 
regarding  public  school  facilities."  This  is  the 
Education  Code  section  dealing  with  that.   It's 
section  16556,  et  cetera.   That  was  their  recommenda 
tion  with  respect  to  political  activity,  which  at 
that  time  was  restricted  as  far  as  speakers  were 
concerned.   It  was  during  this  time  that  the  rules 
stipulated  when  you  had  a  speaker  on  one  side,  you 
also  had  to  present  a  speaker  on  the  other  side. 
They  could  have  bcth  sides  presented,  but  there 
must  be  a  balance  between  the  two. 

wathan:  At  the  same  meeting? 

Towle:   Yes.  And  this  committee  apparently  felt  that  this 
was  not  necessary,  and  said  so. 

Then  this  third  committee  recommendation 
concerned  another  of  the  things  we  were  later  to 
struggle  with — "Fund  raising,  Paragraph  IV  A  of 
the  Regulation  on  Use  of  University  Facilities  also 
seems  too  restrictive.  (This  is  quoting  from  the 
committee  report.)  We  believe  that  fund-raising  rules 
are  required  only  to  preclude  exploitation  of  a 
captive  audience  r-nd  University  personnel.   Why 
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Towle:   should  oolitlcal  and  other  groups  be  denied  the 

privilege  of  a  collection?"  Then  the  same  footnote 
applies  to  this  section  as  it  did  to  Paragraph  II 
about  the  Education  Code. 

Then  the  fourth  one,  Literature,  "Paragraph  IV 
D  of  the  Regulation  on  use  of  University  Facilities 
implies  censorship  of  literature.   Entirely  apart 
from  questions  of  free  speech,  we  believe  that  the 
administrative  burden  is  not  Justified  and  that 
the  University's  only  legitimate  concern  relates 
to  littering  and  other  custodial  matters."  And 
here  again  is  the  reference  to  the  general  footnote 
concerning  the  Civic  Center  Act  in  the  Education 
Code. 

Now  these  are  three  of  the  crucial  matters 
which  came  UD,  in  varying  degrees,  in  September  of 
1964. 

Nathan:  And  this  is  dated  I960? 

Towle:   This  is  dated  July  28,  I960.  Now  I  want  to  know 

what  happened  in  between.   I've  never  been  able  to 
figure  it  out.  This  letter  was  brought  to  my 
attention  In  the  spring  of  1965  as  I  have  indicated, 
This  is  a  note  for  the  files.   I  attached  this  at 
this  time,  apparently,  after  the  period  of  worst 
crisis  had  passed.  I'm  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  original  memorandum  was  filed  and  forgotten 
when  Dr.  Seaborg  laft.   The  Dean  of  Students  office 
is  not  above  criticism.  Those  who  kept  the  files 
might  have  been  a  Little  more  alert.  As  a  member 
of  the  committee  Dean  Sheppard  certainly  was  given 
a  copy,  which  presumably  would  be  in  the  office 
files. 

Nathan:   It  was  addressed,  of  course,  to  Seaborg. 

Towle:   Yes,  he  was  the  Chancellor  then;  and  Dr.  Sherriffs 
was  Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs. 

Nathan:  And  it  Just  went  i-ito  the  bottomless  pit. 

Towle:   Then  the  rest  of  m;/  little  chit  attached  to  this 
says,  "Had  I  for  iistance  known  about  it  when  I 
became  Dean  of  Students  in  1961  I  certainly  would 
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Towle:   have  attempted  to  nave  the  University  regulations 
rewritten  to  incoroorate  all  the  points  that  it 
brings  up,  or  at  tie  very  least  brought  them  to 
EWS's  (that's  Chancellor  Strong's)  attention. 
Actually,  of  course,  Dr.  Sherriffs,  who  sat  with 
the  committee  should  have  advised  Dr.  Strong.  He, 
too,  was  new  but  Dr.  Sherriffs  had  already  been 
there  two  or  three  years.   We  might  have  been  saved 
much  of  our  1964-65  travail."  I  don't  say  that  we 
would  have  been,  bat  we  might  have  been. 

Nathan:   Your  choice  of  woris  is  very  eloquent. 

Towle:   Then  the  third  situation  which  I  alluded  to — I  said 
there  were  three  situations.  There  were  the  Raskin 
article,  and  the  memorandum  that  I've  just  been 
discussing  about  tne  strip. 


Judge  Cunningham's  Opinion — 1961 


Nathan:   Would  the  first  be  the  deeding  of  the  strin,  second, 
the  Bellquist  committee  recommendations? 

Towle:   Yes,  you  are  correct.   The  third  had  to  do  with  Judge 
Cunningham's  opinion  in  19 6l  regarding  political 
advocacy  on  the  canpus.   'That  date  1961  should  be 
remembered.   For  rsasons  unknown  to  me  the  very 
important  opinions  he  gave  to  the  Chancellor's 
office  at  that  tima  were  not  acted  upon.  Again  the 
memorandum  seems  to  have  been  stowed  away  in  the 
Chancellor's  offica  files  without  action  of  any 
kind.  And  yet  it  iealt  with  the  same  questions  Dr. 
Sherriffs  asked  of  Judge  Cunningham  in  September 
1964  after  all  of  this  fracas  had  started. 

Nathan:   Judge  Cunningham  alludes  to  an  earlier  memo? 

Towle:   When  he  replies  to  Dr.  Sherriffs'  memorandum  in 
September,  1964,  h-3  alludes  to  his  previous 
memorandum  of  1961,  in  which  he  is  answering 
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Powle:   practically  the  same  questions  Dr.  Sherriffs  had 
again  asked  of  him  in  September,  1964.-  The  Judge 
alludes  to  this.   His  files  are  better  kept. 
[Laughter] 

Now  these  are  things  with  which,  if  there  had  been 
some  way  that  all  could  have  been  brought  together 
in  one  place,  we  iright  have  been  able  to  forestall 
some  of  the  difficulties  we  got  ourselves  into. 
At  least,  it's  an  interesting  speculation. 

Nathan:   Interesting  enough  to  make  the  hair  on  the  back  of 
your  neck  stand  up. 

Towle:   The  thing  that  is  sad  about  all  this,  so  many  fine 
people  were  so  badly  hurt  by  the  incidents  of 
1964-65.  This  is  what  I  regret  as  much  as  anything, 
leaving  out  my  own  personal  feelings  about  the 
matter — which  were  pretty  devastating  to  me  at  the 
time.   But  it  really  was  sad  that  it  hurt  so  many 
people  on  the  campus;  people  like  Chancellor  Strong, 
who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  University,  who 
cared  tremendously  about  the  University,  and  about 
the  students  and  the  faculty  and  everybody  else. 
Then  when  you  come  across  things  like  those  buried 
memoranda,  that  so  easily  might  have  changed  the 
course  of  events,  you  just  wonder  about  it  all. 

After  Judge  Cunningham  received  Dr.  Sherriff 's 
September,  1965,  memorandum,  he  requested  that 
either  Alex  or  I  talk  with  him  at  his  home  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  September  24.   My  first  memorandum 
was  issued  September  14  and  the  student  groups  most 
concerned  sent  representatives  to  see  me  on  Thursday, 
September  1?.   Dr.  Sherriffs  asked  me  to  see  Judge 
Cunningham,  as  he  planned  to  be  in  the  country  for 
the  day. 

Judge  Cunningnam  said  in  our  conversation  that 
any  regulation  which  denied  political  advocacy  on 
campus  was  very  suspect  from  a  legal  point  of  view. 
He  did  not  tell  me  of  his  previous  memorandum  (1961) 
on  the  same  subject.   I've  always  regretted  he  didn't, 
but  he  probably  thought  Alex  already  had  done  so. 
I  don't  know  that  we  touched  upon  the  matter  of 
collection  of  donations  at  that  particular  time.  i4y 
notes  don't  show  taat.   But  you  see,  according  to  my 
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Towle:    calculations,  thera  were  at  least  three  times  prior 
to  the  fall  of  19 6 '4  when  information  bearing  on 
this  whole  subject  might  have  been  available  to 
t>eople  like  myself,  the  Dean  of  Students.  Had  I, 
for  instance,  knowa  about  them  before  that  fateful 
September,  196*4-,  I  think  that  we  might  have  had  a 
completely  different  story. 

These  buried  memoranda  could  have  easily 
changed  the  course  of  events.  They  certainly  could 
have  changed  the  rules.  My  question  is:  what 
happened?  Why  did  the  persons  who  got  these  letters 
and  the  replies  not  mention  them?  Why  was  nothing 
done  with  them?  Tnls  is  what  I  don't  understand. 
They  were  evidently  Just  stuck  in  the  files. 

Nathan:   Then  Sherriffs  went  back  and  apparently  asked  the 
sane  questions  of  Judge  Cunningham. 

Towle:   He  did,  indeed. 

Nathan:  And  Cunningham  is  reported  to  have  asked,  for  more 
time  to  prepare  his  reply  and  Sherriffs  said..  • 

Towle:   We  can't  wait. 

Nathan:   But  he  had  already  had  an  answer. 

Towle:   Already,  back  in  19611   The  proof  is  in  these — I've 
got  them  now  when  they  don't  do  me  any  good,  right 
there  in  my  own  files.  They  answer  a  lot  of  things 
that  were  puzzling  everybody  and  which  were  not 
accepted  at  first  by  the  Berkeley  administration  in 
September,  1964. 

All  of  this  goes  under  the  heading  of  what 
might  have  been.  It  ought  to  be  known  for  two 
reasons.  Not  only  because  it  doesn't  make  us  all 
look  quite  as  stupid  as  we  appeared  to  be,  but  it's 
good  for  people  Icoking  through  this  in  the  future 
to  know  that  the  Lniversity  wasn't  entirely  blind 
to  some  of  these  problems  and  that  there  had  been 
a  good  deal  of  thought  nut  on  the  matter  of  these 
rules  and  regulations  and  they  actually  do 
reflect  certain — ch,  what '11  I  say? 

Nathan:   father  liberal  standards  in  many  ways? 


22? 


Towle: 


Nathan : 
i'owle : 

Nathan: 


Towle: 


Nathan: 


lowle: 


Nathan : 
Towle: 

Nathan : 


Yes.   For  some  reason  they  were  not  acted  on  at  the 
time  that  the  recommendations  were  made,  which  is 
disturbing  enough.   But  the  complete  breakdown  in 
intra-office  communication  is  rather  appalling. 

Right.  And  the  recommendations  are  really  so  clear, 


Yes,  they  are  clear, 
could  be  clearer. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing 


A  bit  earlier,  I  >:as  wondering  about  chancellors' 
tenure.   I  was  Just  checking  the  dates.   The 
Chancellors  at  Berkeley  were:   Clark  Kerr,  '52  to 
'58;  Glenn  Seaborg  '58  to  *6l;  Edward  Strong, 
'6l  to  '65;  Martin  Meyerson,  '65;  and  Roger  Heyns 
from  '65  on.   Seatorg  never  was  Vice-Chancellor. 

He  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Berkeley  campus. 

He  came  in  when  Mr.  Kerr  was  appointed  President. 

Dr.  Seaborg  was  Chancellor  of  the  Berkeley  campus. 

So  that  '58  to  '61  is  when  a  lot  of  these  things 
happened,  as  you  said.  Materials  somehow  did  not 
get  transferred  in  anyone's  memory,  anyway,  after 
•61. 

No.  And  since  these  various  things  came  to  light, 
I've  been  puzzled,  as  to  why  the  Dean  of  Students 
office,  for  instance,  didn't  have  copies  of  these 
memoranda  readily  available.   I  remember  Bill 
Sheppard  and  I,  before  he  left  as  Dean  of  Students, 
talked  about  various  things  but  most  of  them  were 
current  matters.   There  were  several  things  hanging 
fire  when  he  left  that  I  would  have  to  take  care  of 
as  his  successor  as  Dean  of  Students.   But  apparently 
neither  of  us  thought  about  matters  of  past  policies 
and  I  wasn't  smart  enough  or  knowledgeable  enough 
to  ask.   I  don't  know. 

But  this  was  not  part  of  the  bundle  that  was  handed 
to  you. 

No,  no.   It's  Just  as  though  literally  a  new  broom 
sweeps  clsan.   It's  not  good. 

Yes.      You've  got  a   dust-free   camr>us  but  not  an 
efficient   one.      [laughter] 
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Towle:   Well,  of  course,  I  think  our  administrative 
inefficiencies  shewed  UP  early  in  September 
after  the  issuance  of  the  first  memorandum  to  the 
students  about  the  extension  of  the  rules  to  the 
Bancroft-Telegraph  strip,  because  one  of  the  things 
that  was  really  bad  and  put  the  administration, 
and  quite  properly  so,  in  a  very  poor  light  was 
the  fact  that  we  were  changing  our  minds  every 
fifteen  minutes.   You  know,  I'd  write  a  memorandum 
one  day  and  then  the  next  day  I'd  write  one  saying 
in  effect,  "We  changed  our  minds.   We're  going  to 
do  this  instead."  Well,  this  doesn't  give  confidence, 

Nathan:   That's  an  interesting  point,  that  perhaps  there  is 
a  difference  between  mind  changing  and  negotiating, 
in  which  you  yield  a  point  or  carry  a  point. 

Towle:   Personally,  I  never  mind  changing  my  mind  and  saying 
I've  changed  my  mind,  especially  if  I  think  I  have 
made  a  mistake.   But  I  know  that  it's  not  always 
easy  for  an  institution  to  do  this. 

Nathan:   Well,  perhaps,  an  Individual  says,  "I  have  changed 
my  mind  because..."  either  "you  have  convinced  me," 
or  "I  have  new  evidence."  But  one  doesn't  just 
say,  "All  right,  I've  changed  my  mind." 

Towle:   Yes,  that's  right.  And  then  there's  the  matter  of 
face-saving,  too. 

Nathan:  And  through  the  whole  episode,  the  feelings  and.  the 
interpretations  were  just  as  important  as  the  facts. 

lowle:   They  were  indeed,  sometimes  even  more  so. 

Nathan:   Yes,  the  facts  were  sometimes  pretty  elusive,  but 
people  knew  how  thay  felt. 
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Possibility  of  Losing  in  the  Courts 


Nathan:   I  think  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  legal  issue 
presented  by  Sheriiffs'  memorandum  to  Cunningham 
of  September  18,  1964.  According  to  Hierich,  when 
Cunnigham  wanted  nore  time  to  study  on  September  18 ^ 
Sherriffs  rejoined  1)  it  couldn't  be  put  off,  2) 
"I  did  not  want  tc  desert  a  position  because  we 
might  lose  in  the  courts,"  with  an  implication  that 
he  must  have  understood  the  possibility  of  losing 
in  the  courts,  which  means  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly  question  was  not  resolved. 

Towle:   Yes,  I  was  especially  interested  in  Max  Hierich's 
comments  on  that,  too.   Because  wasn't  this  the 
basis  of  his  own  rersonal  interview  with  Dr. 
Sherriffs? 

Nathan:   Yes,  it  was.   He  had  some  documents,  some  notes, 
some  memoranda. 

Towle:    I  was  aware  of  the  legal  issue  because  it  had  been 
pointed  out  to  me  so  clearly  by  Judge  Cunningham. 
He  said,  in  effect,  "I  think  you  are  on  very 
uncertain  grounds  if  this  point  is  not  cleared." 
And  then  he  added  this,  "You  should  tell  the 
Chancellor  this,  lut  you  must  remember  that  I  am 
not  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Chancellor,  I  am  the 
Counsel  for  the  Regents. "  He  made  this  very  clear. 
It  didn't  make  any  difference  to  me  as  far  as  the 
legal  point  of  whet  we  were  discussing  was  concerned. 
But  you  see  when  I  went  back  later  that  Sund.ay 
afternoon  to  Chancellor  Strong  and  told  him  the 
gist  of  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Cunningham,  he 
didn't  seem  to  be  particularly  impressed  with  this 
point  of  view.   He  already  had  before  him  the 
memorandum  which  v;as  to  be  issued  the  next  day. 
The  next  morning  ve  were  to  have  a  meeting  in  his 
office  at  eight  thirty,  because  1  had  to  see  the 
students  at  ten  o'clock  to  give  them  an  answer  to 
their  petition,   ^"ou  remember  that  petition? 

Nathan:   I  remember  that. 
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i'owle:    That  Monday  morning,  I  pled  as  staunchly  as  I 
could,  on  the  basis  of  my  conversation  with  Mr. 
Cunningham  the  day  before,  that  we  liberalize  the 
interpretation  of  that  part  of  the  memorandum 
about  advocacy. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  Chancellor's  office,  so 
I  know  that  this  is  an  actual  fact.  Mr.  Strong 
took  the  telephone  and  called  Mr.  Kerr,  I  think 
at  his  home,  but  that  doesn't  matter.   Now  I  did 
not  hear  word  for  word  what  Mr.  Kerr  said  to  Mr. 
Strong.   But  obviously,  Mr.  Kerr  said  to  leave  it 
as  it  was  because  when  Mr.  Strong  hung  up  the 
telephone  he  said,  "The  President  goes  along  with 
the  memorandum  as  it  is  written  now."  And  that 
was  that. 

I  felt  very  tad  about  it  because  I  knew  then 
that  we  really  were  going  to  be  in  an  untenable 
position.   I  hated  to  go  back  to  the  students  at 
ten  o'clock  when  I  was  so  completely  unconvinced 
myself  that  this  Kas  the  right  thing  to  do.   I  can 
administer  anything  that  I  think  is  right  or 
reasonable,  but  it's  hard  when  you  don't  think 
something  is  reasonable. 

You  see,  another  thing  that  disturbed  me,  as 
much  as  I  liked  Dr.  Pope — he  and  I  have  always 
been  good  friends... 

Nathan:   Was  this  Saxton  Pcpe? 

Towle:   Yes.   Dr.  Saxton  fope.   He  was  sent  along  with  me, 
apparently  to  give  more  weight  to  my  meeting,  as 
the  representative  of  Dr.  Sherrlffs'  office.   I 
didn't  need  anybody  and  I  would  have  much  rather 
met  those  students  by  myself.   I  think  we — they  and 
I — would  have  had  a  chance;  they  didn't  know  Dr. 
Pope  at  all.   Wher  they  came  and  I  told  them  right 
away  what  the  situation  was,  I  hoped  they  wouldn't 
be  antagonistic,  exactly,  but  I  knew  they  would  be 
disappointed,  and  that  they  certainly  were  not 
going  to  let  it  rest  there.  As  I  say,  it's  the 
one  time  1  didn't  want  Dr.  Pope,  or  anyone  else, 
around.   Talking  vith  the  students  was  my  job,  and. 
I  said  so.   But  I  was  told  it  would  be  much  better 
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Towle:    if  I  had  an  official  representative  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  office  there.  Of 
course,  I  didn't  agree.  If  the  Dean  of  Students 
couldn't  talk  with  the  students  in  my  own  office — 
I  might  Just  as  well  hang  up  my  hat. 

Nathan:   Yes,  what  a  very  undermining  thing  for  your  own 
position. 

Towle:   Now,  I  think  I  know  why  this  was  being  done. 

It  presumably  was  to  help  me  because  they  knew 
this  was  going  to  be  difficult,  and  it  was  thought 
that  if  I  had  someone  else  from  the  administration 
who  had  also  been  given  this  bit  of  information 
directly  from  the  top  office,  as  it  were,  it  probably 
would  have  more  weight.   But  it  didn't,  and  I  knew 
it  wouldn't.   I  wes  very  sorry  it  happened  that  way. 
It  wouldn't  have  changed  the  outcome  at  that  time 
but  there  would  have  been  less  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  students  that  we  were  putting  pressure  on 
them.  The  students,  I  know,  felt  we  were  trying 
to  pressure  them  into  accepting  this,  and  I  Just 
didn't  like  it. 


Changing  the  Ban  on  Advocacy 


Nathan: 


Towle: 


Nathan : 


Towle : 


So,  by  the  time  ycu  had  carried  your  point  it  was  a 
week  later. 

It  was.   Then,  abcut  four  days  later  than  that  at  the 
first  University  neeting  on  September  28,  Chancellor 
Strong  came  out  ard  said,  in  effect,  "You  may  have 
advocacy  on  the  campus. " 

There  was  so  much  agitation,  half  of  the  demonstrators 
didn't  hear  it. 

Well,  they  couldn't  have  heard  it.   If  I  hadn't 
known  what  the  Chancellor  was  going  to  say  because 
I  had  seen,  Just  prior  to  going  down  into  the  lower 
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Towle:   plaza  there,  a  copy  of  his  speech,  I  probably 

wouldn't  have  heari  it  either  because  there  was 
too  much  confusion  and  noise.   The  students  were 
not  supposed  to  be  ticketing  in  the  meeting  itself, 
but  they  did. 

Nathan:   Yes,  I  remember  the  walking  around  in  long  rows. 

There  is  a  quote  from  Jackie  Goldberg  in 
Hierich's  manuscriot  in  which  she  says,  "The 
students  were  first  elated  and  astonished  when  they 
managed  to  hear  what  was  happening ,  but  then  they 
told  each  other  that  the  administration  was  Just 
going  to  pick  them  off  later." 


lowle : 
Nathan : 

Towle: 

Nathan: 

Towle: 


Nathan : 


Yes,  I  don't  know  what  she  meant  by  that, 
most  surprised  whei  I  read  it. 


I  was 


Towle : 


Do  you  think  she  meant,  to  take  them  off  their 
guard  so  they  wouli  no  longer  be  unified? 

This  was  the  implication,  yes. 

Did  you  and  your  other  senior  staff  people  have  an 
inkling  that  this  ilnd  of  thinking  was  current? 

No,  and  I  don't  know,  really,  what  was  behind,  this. 
I  had  not  known  that  she  had  made  this  statement 
until  I  read  it  in  Hierich's  dissertation.   He 
interviewed  her  on  a  tape  recording  and  she  apparently 
made  that  statement  to  him,  among  her  other  state 
ments,  but  as  far  as  I  know,  and  I'm  sure  I  would 
remember  anything  Like  this,  as  important  as  this — 
Jackie  made  no  suci  statement  to  me.  And  I  don't 
think  she  would,  r sally,  because  in  the  first  place 
if  there  was  that  feeling  about  the  administration, 
Jackie,  as  one  of  their  spokesmen  wasn't  about  to 
tell  the  administration,  even  though  Jackie  and  I 
personally  were  on  perfectly  agreeable  terms. 

Actually — maybe  thare  could  not  have  been — but 
there  was  no  administration  person  who  was  able 
at  that  point  to  debate  with  them  and  say,  "Let's 
discuss  this." 

There  should  have  oeen,  of  course.   This  is  the 
thing  that  has  always  worried  me  and  does  concern 
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Towle:   me  to  this  day.   1  would  have  been  glad  to  have 

gone  out  and  talked  to  the  students — not  from  the 
top  of  that  car,  tut  from  Sproul  Hall  steps  or 
anywhere  else.   I  suggested  that  at  one  point  and 
was  told  that  I  must  not.   I'm  not  sure  of  the 
reasons — I  don't  know  whether  they  feared  for  my 
personal  safety,  I  can't  believe  that.   That,  of 
course,  would  have  been  absurd.   The  only  other 
thing  I  can  think  of,  was  that  by  then  things  had 
become  so  polarized  there  was  absolutely  no  giving 
in  on  this  point  of  view — "We  will  not  negotiate, 
we  will  not  do  anything  while  they  are  breaking 
rules . " 

Nathan:   That's  interesting.   Of  course,  negotiating  is  one 
thing  and  debate  and  discussion  is  quite  possibly 
different. 

Towle:   I  know,  too,  that  .\rleigh  would  have  liked  to  have 
talked  with  them  as  a  group  when  disciplinary 
matters  came  up.   Of  course,  we  do  have  to  remember 
that  at  that  time  they  were  at  fever  -oitch  and  I 
don't  know  that  it  would  have  done  any  good. 
Probably  we  would  Have  been  booed  off  the  Dlace. 
This  was  the  sad  thing  about  it;  everybody  became 
so  unreasonable.   Including  ourselves,  I  guess. 


The  Cancelled.  Meetings 


Nathan:   It  was  hard  to  know  where  to  get  hold  of  the 
situation. 

Towle:   Yes.   I  think  we  made  one  real  mistake — that's 

a  large  statement — I  think  among  many  mistakes  we 
made  at  least  one  very  serious  one  quite  early  in 
the  debacle.   That  was  not  having  that  meeting 
with  the  group  that  afternoon  when  we  had  called 
a  meeting  of  the  student  groups  and  their  faculty 
advisers  that  I  have  mentioned  earlier. 


Towle:       Arleigh  also  had  an  interview  with  Hierlch. 
I  have  always  been  very  careful  not  to  try  to  put 
words  into  other  peoples*  mouths,  because  I  think 
this  is  bad  business.  Have  enough  trouble  with 
my  own.  So  I  can  only  surmise  about  Alex  and 
Arleigh. 

Nathan:  Apparently  Willlairs  was  willing  enough  to  meet 
with  the  cited  students. 

Towle*   Oh,  certainly,  he  was  willing.  In  fact,  Arleigh 

had  asked  the  four — I  think  it  was,  was  it  four  or 
eight  students  whc  had  violated  the  rules? 

Nathan:   I  believe  there  were  eight. 

Towle:   He  had  asked  them  to  come  to  see  him,  he  had  sent 
letters  asking  them  to  come  to  see  him.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  our  usual  way  of  handling 
disciplinary  cases.  Nobody  knew,  and  Arleigh 
didn't  know  himself;  he  might  not  have  done  anything, 
except  Just  talk  with  them,  but  warning  them  about 
breaking  rules  and  all.  But  they  refused  to  come 
unless  all  came.  This  is  when  the  300  came  charging 
in  and  said  "We're  all  equally  to  blame." 

Nathan:  The  documents  indicate  that  Sherriffs  had  said  to 
Williams,  "Don*t  take  them  in  one  at  a  time.  Just 
say  that  you  won't  see  anybody."  Apparently 
Sherriffs  was  advising  Arleigh  Williams. 

Towle:   Yes.  I  believe  he  was.  In  the  early  afternoon, 
Arleigh  came  to  me  and  said  that  under  the 
circumstances,  and  he  evidently  had  talked  with 
Alex  Sherriffs,  and  also  I  think  with  some  of  the 
faculty  advisers  (I'm  not  sure  of  this  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  had  called  Arleigh),  it  was  decided 
we  would  cancel  that  meeting  because  the  students 
had  packed  into  Sproul  Hall  by  then  and  it  Just 
didn't  seem  conducive  of  anything  constructive. 

Nathan:  So,  am  I  right  in  thinking  that  there  were  really 
two  meetings:  one  that  turned  into  a  crowd  scene, 
of  the  eight  cited  students  and  the  300  students. 
And  the  other  one  was  your  meeting  with  the  student 
groups  signing  the  petition. 
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Towle:    Tnat  would  have  been  my  grout)  meeting,  yes,  in  my 
office  in  the  morning.   We  were  planning  to  have 
the  other  meeting  at  four  o'clock  that  afternoon. 
But  you  see  at  three  o'clock  when  the  eight  students 
were  supposed  to  come  to  see  Arleigh,  they  refused 
to  come  unless  he  would  see  all  300  of  them 
individually. 

Nathan:  And  at  four  you  had  a  meeting  scheduled. 

Towle:    We  both  intended  to  be  at  the  meeting — Arleigh  had 
scheduled  it  for  toth  of  us.   tfe  were  working  on 
things  together  ani  he  said,  "I'll  schedule  it." 
Then  the  advisers  were  called  u~o  by  one  of  the 
administrative  assistants  in  the  office  and  requested 
to  be  there  if  they  possibly  could. 

We  were  going  to  have  it  in  what  was  known  as 
the  old  Regents'  Room  in  Sproul  Hall.   That's  the 
big  room  that  used  to  be  the  Regents'  room  before 
University  Hall  was  built.   To  be  sure,  we  had.  to 
make  a  decision.   It  was  a  value  Judgment  at  the 
moment  and  it  may  nave  been  the  wrong  one,  not  to 
meet. 

Nathan;   Your  four  o'clock  neeting  was  to  have  been  a  meeting 
of  student  grouos  and  their  faculty  advisers? 

Towle:    Yes.   But  you  see  so  many  of  the  students  who  were 
Involved  in  this  disciplinary  thing  were  also 
students  who  presunably  were  going  to  come  to  that 
four  o'clock  meeting.  And  the  300 — it  was  a  pretty 
tense  situation  out  there  in  Sproul  Hall  at  that 
oarticular  time,  aid  it  did  not  seem,  as  we  tried 
to  Judge  the  situation,  that  this  would  be  the  best 
time  to  see  them.   But  as  I  look  back  (you  know, 
hindsight  is  better  than  foresight)  I  wish  we  had 
tried  it  no  matter  what  happened. 

Nathan:   It's  understandabla  that  one  would  feel,  "We're  not 
going  to  make  progress." 

fowle:   Yes,  but  we  might  nave.  And  I  know  that  later  on 

when  I  was  talking  with  Jackie  Goldberg  she  brought 
this  up  and  she  said,  "I  wish  that  you  had  had  that 
meeting,  it  might  !iave  made  a  difference."  Now  she 
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Towle:   didn*t  know  that  it  would,  but  she  said  the  same 

thing;  and  I  know  now  that  I  wish  that  we  had,  too. 
But  we  were — to  be  very  honest,  we  were  so  overcome 
by  what  had  suddenly  happened,  just  out  of  the 
blue  in  a  way,  that  I  think  we  were  practically 
bowled  over.   All  of  this  was  so  foreign  to  anything 
that  we  had  ever  even  contemplated  or  experienced. 

Nathan:   There  was  a  gruesome  feeling  about  the  whole  thing. 


The  Continuing  Work  of  the  Office 


Towle:   Yes.   Then,  you  see,  after  that  things  went  from 

bad  to  worse,  really,  in  the  sense  of  our  relation 
ship  as  an  office.  Not  Individually.   The 
interesting  thing  about  it  is  that  we  were  seeing 
individual  students  in  our  office  Just  the  same. 

Uathan:   You  were  I 

Towle:   Oh,  yes.   Students  were  coming  in  about  other 

things — loans,  petitions,  and  the  many  other  facets 
of  student  life  we  dealt  with. 

Nathan:   And  the  business  of  the  office  went  on  anyway? 

Towle:    Oh,  the  business  of  the  office  was  going  on,  yes. 
Certainly.   We  were  involved  in  student  matters  as 
usual — or  doing  things  as  best  we  could.   Of 
course,  I  personally  had  to  cancel  many  appointments 
because  I  was  then  becoming  involved  In  all  sorts 
of  meetings  in  the  Chancellor's  office  with  various 
and  sundry  people.   The  Chancellor  was  trying  to 
work  out  something  that  was  at  least  acceptable  to 
everybody.  Arleiph  was  handling  the  disciplinary 
matters.   But  the  daily  business  of  the  office  had 
to  go  on  just  the  same.   Irfe  didn't  come  to  a 
standstill.   I  turned  over  certain  things  I  remember, 
that  Ariel gh  would  ordinarily  have  done,  to  Betty 
Neely  for  the  time  being.   But  we  functioned  as  a 
normal  office  as  best  we  could. 
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Nathan:   You  must  have  had  loyal  ueonle. 

Towle:   Absolutely;  they  were  wonderful.   They  couldn't 
have  been  more  loyal  or  more  helnful — and  they 
were  just  as  disturbed  as  anyone  t>ossibly  could 
be  about  the  turn  of  events.   The  young  men,  the 
d.eans,  like  Peter  "/an  Houten  and.  George  Murphy  and 
Louis  fiice  would  po  out  to  the  tables  and  try  to 
reason  with  the  students  about  rule  violations, 
or  at  least  see  if  they  couldn't  get  them  to 
listen  to  reason.   They  were  really  stalwart  in 
the  face  of  complete  student  rejection.   But  it 
was  an  awfully  trying  time  for  the  office.   If  they 
all  hadn't  been  such  a  loyal  and  devoted  grour— 
devoted  to  the  University  and  devoted  to  their  work, 
to  what  they  were  doing  with  students,  the  morale-- 
the  bottom  would  r.ave  drooped  right  out.  But  it 
didn't.   It  was  affected,  of  course,  it  couldn't 
helo  but  be,  but  r.'Ot  damaged  permanently. 

Nathan:   That  really  is  renarkable,  that  you  still  pursued 
your  responsibilities. 

I'owle:   Oh,  yes.   We  were,  except  those  two  times  when  the 
office  had  to  be  closed  because  the  campus  colice 
said,  "You  cannot  keep  these  offices  or>en."  This 
was  a  protection,  I  suooose,  to  everybody  and  to 
the  t>ronerty,  thoiigh  by  that  time  Snroul  Hall,  at 
least  the  hallway  outside  our  office,  looked  nretty 
battle-scarred . 


Giving  Orders  First  and  explaining  Later 


At  this  point,  I  want  it  to  be  made  very  clear 
because  this  is  important  to  me  and  to  those  with 
whom  I  was  associated  at  that  time,  that  none  of  the 
remarks  or  the  statements  I  have  made  or  the  accounts 
that  I'm  giving  of  this  affair  as  I  see  them,  in 
any  sense  are  to  te  taken  as  trying  to  build  uc  a 
case  for  myself.   Let  those  who  read  this  record., 
make  their  own  judgments  and  conclusions. 
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Towlei        I  think  It  is  Important,  however,  to  get  some 
of  these  things  on  the  record.  We  were  all  equally 
guilty  of  many  bad  administrative  procedures,  and 
not  only  procedures,  but  Judgments  as  well.  The 
administration  shewed  up  very  badly  in  those  two 
weeks,  or  at  least  the  first  week,  anyway,  when  the 
various  memoranda  were  being  issued,  instructions 
were  being  issued  to  the  students,  because  they 
were  issued  from  weakness  and  not  from  strength. 
We  had  not  clearly  thought  out  all  the  implications 
of  each  of  these  memoranda. 

It  was  the  same  feeling  I  had  about  our  putting 
out  the  original  memorandum.  We  did  it  too  hastily; 
there  was  no  need  to.  I  didn't  take  exception 
particularly  to  extending  the  then  existing  rules 
to  the  whole  campus,  more  specifically  that  twenty- 
six  foot  strip.  I  think  it  was  absurd  in  a  way  to 
have  gone  along  as  long  as  we  did  without  having 
that  Bancroft-Telegraph  strip  put  under  University 
regulations.  Probably  this  is  where  the  Dean  of 
Students  office — my  predecessors  as  well  as  I — were 
at  fault. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  certain  that  we  could 
have  worked  this  thing  out  with  the  students  some 
way,  certainly  on  a  temporary  basis,  until  we  were 
sure  of  what  our  permanent  position  ought  to  be. 
I  think  we  could  have  worked  it  out  with  the  students 
in  those  early  weeks  if  we  had  not  been  so  eager  to 
write  everything  down.  This  I  will  give  myself 
credit  for.   I  tried  to  put  off  that  first  memorandum 
because  I  did  not  think  we  were  going  about  it  the 
right  way. 

The  reason  I  didn't*   it  was  completely  foreign 
to  any  way  that  I  have  ever  dealt  with  students. 
Never  in  all  the  years  I  have  worked  with  students, 
have  I  Issued  a  command,  as  It  were,  without  first 
letting  them  have  a  chance  to  know  what  it  was  all 
about.  This  is  a  principle  of  good  personnel  policy, 
really.  You  Just  don't  go  around  giving  orders  and 
then  explaining  later. 

Now,  I  don't  say  that  the  outcome  would  have 
been  different.  I  don't  know,  of  course,  but  I 
think  it  could  have  been.  I  don't  think  all  of  their 
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Towle:   complaints  were  justified.   But  with  some  justifica 
tion,  certainly,  the  thing  that  they  complained 
about  from  the  start  was  that  there  was  no 
communication,   tfell,  there  was  communication,  yes, 
but  there  was  no  real — I  think  that's  when  the 
word  "dialogue"  began  to  be  used  so  much. 

Nathan:   Yes,  one  of  the  worst  things  that  come  out  of  it. 
[Laughter] 

Towle:   You  never  after  that  discussed  anything  with  anybody. 
You  always  had  a  dialogue,   tfell,  we  didn't  have  any 
dialogue  on  this,  to  pet  into  the  spirit  of  the 
times.   And  I  think  we  should  have  had  a  dialogue 
and  I  think  we  could  have  established  one.   It 
would  have  been  hard  going  and  there  might  not  have 
been  a  meeting  of  the  minds  but  at  least  there  would 
have  been  a  chance  for  a  give  and  take  before  the 
memorandum  was  issued  and  took  them  by  surprise. 
Furthermore,  as  I  commented  at  the  time,  I  looked 
at  the  Bancroft -Telegraph  area  a  little  differently 
than  I  think  Dr.  Sherriffs  did.   I  was  somewhat 
concerned  about  the  traffic  situation  but  not 
excessively  so,  ar.d  as  I  remarked  earlier,  I  had. 
talked  with  some  cf  the  leaders  of  the  student 
groups  about  this,  chiefly,  I  must  admit,  because 
of  Dr.  Sherriffs*  apparent  concern.   But  I  did  not 
pursue  the  matter. 

Then,  you  see,  the  whole  thing  was  brought  to 
a  head  by  the  bicycling  bit.   Bicycles  were  oermitted 
on  the  campus  only  in  certain  areas  because  of 
danger  to  people.   There  were  signs  printed  by  the_ 
superintendent's  office  on  the  brick,  in  yellow.   1 
didn't  know  whether  you  recall  the  signs  that  said, 
"No  bicycling." 

Nathan:   Yes. 

Towle:   Well,  bicyclers  get  to  the  point  where  they  paid 
absolutely  no  attention  to  the  signs.   I  remember 
one  man  with  a  small  daughter  had  complained  because 
he  said  she  was  almost  run  down,  knocked  over,  and 
he  felt  this  was  e  very  dangerous  kind  of  situation 
for  the  University  to  Dermit. 
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Nathan:   I  did  see  people  in  collisions. 

Towle:   That's  right.   Because  the  campus  was  getting  more 
and  more  crowded,  with  studentq  and  others.  What 
prompted  the  first  meeting  of  a  committee  to  discuss 
this  whole  plaza  area  was  the  matter  of  bicycling. 
Then  it  was  decided  that  bicycles  should  be 
licensed.   All  the  owners  had  to  do  was  walk  down 
stairs  in  Sproul  flail  to  the  t>olice  department  and 
obtain  a  license,  but  it  was  hoped  that  this  night 
deter  those  who  were  using  the  campus  as  a  racetrack. 
That  is  how  this  committee  got  together  to  discuss 
the  pedestrian  traffic  pattern  on  the  campus.   Dr. 
Sherriffs  called  the  meeting  and  was  its  cnairnan. 

It  was  brought  about  by  these  bicycle  incidents. 
It  was  decided  and  I  think  with  reason,  that 
something  should  te  done  about  the  traffic  to 
alleviate  pedestrian  traffic  hazards.   Because  the 
area  in  question  was  the  main  entrance  to  the  campus 
and  because  the  Student  Union  was  right  there,  and 
there  were  cross-traffic  patterns  all  through  the 
area,  the  "bicycle"  committee  thought  we  should  try 
to  do  something  arout  "cleaning  up  the  area." 

Part  of  the  discussion  was  on  the  matter  of 
the  great  number  cf  tables,  chairs,  and.  placards 
centered  in  that  area  as  you  entered,  the  campus. 
Admittedly  it  was  colorful,  but  it  was  getting  to 
be  more  of  a  traffic  problem  than  we  had  ever 
anticipated  or  than  it  had  ever  been  before.   The 
student  groups  using  the  area  had  those  enormous 
posters,  or  they'd  have  a  table  and  then  a  poster 
and  a  chair,  and  then  have  a  cluster  of  people 
around  them  and  their  donation  cans.   Every 
organization  had  the  same  privileges  presumably; 
but  there  were  getting  to  be  more  and  more 
organizations  all  the  time.   They  were  in  the  Group 
One  organizations,  so-called. 

Nathan:   tfhat  is  that? 
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Recruiting  for  Political  Candidates 


Towle:    I'd  have  to  look  this  up  because  I've  kind  of 

forgotten  it  myself.  In  general,  they  were  the 
so-called  "non-recognized"  groups,  most  of  them 
politically  oriented.   By  registering  with  the  Dean 
of  Students  office  and  providing  us  with  a  list  of 
their  officers,  they  were  permitted  to  use 
University  facilities  for  some  of  their  events. 
You  know  it's  funny  how  in  two  years  I  can  forget 
all  the  little  details  but  in  that  student  handbook 
that  our  office  published  each  fall,  complete 
information  can  be  found.   The  last  one  was  a 
yellow-covered  one,  or  a  kind  of  a  mustard- colored 
one,  for  1964-65.  A  copy  was  included,  I  am  sure, 
in  the  material  I  turned  over  to  the  Archives. 

I  was  on  vacation  the  month  of  July  (1964) 
when  the  recruiting  for  political  candidates  was 
going  on  in  the  Bancroft-Telegraph  area.  This  was 
the  thing  that  apparently  bothered  Dr.  Sherriffs  the 
most.   He  had  been  alerted  to  the  situation  by  an 
Oakland  Tribune  reporter,  as  I  recall  it.   Being  on 
vacation  during  much  of  the  politicking,  I  was  not 
aware  of  much  of  It.   Even  if  I  had  been  on  campus 
during  July,  I  doubt  that  it  would  have  bothered  me 
particularly.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  had  inherited 
the  strip  and  never  thought  much  about  its  use. 

I  had  so  many  other  things  to  think  about.   I 
wasn't  concerned  about  whether  the  rules  and 
regulations  existed  out  there  on  the  twenty-six  foot 
strip.  I  wasn't  sure  even  how  far  the  strip  extended 
at  that  time.  But  I  knew  that  that  was  University 
property,  at  least  down  to  the  city  line,  which  was 
about  ten  feet  in  from  the  street. 

Nathan:  This  is  curious.  There  is  also  a  note  from  Hierich. 
He  quotes  Sherriffs  as  saying  that  he  was  exasperated 
with  the  excessive  permissiveness. 

Towle:   Yes. 
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Nathan:   Why  should  he  have  been  exasperated? 

Towle:   I  know  Dr.  Sherriffs  felt  that  I  and  my  office  were 
being  remiss  in  net  doing  something  about  "cleaning 
up  the  mess."   [Laughter]   This  I  know  because  he 
told  me  In  so  many  words,  in  a  kindly  way;  but 
there  was  no  question  about  how  he  felt  about  It. 

I'm  afraid  I  didn't  take  It  in  the  sense  that 
I  thought  it  was  the  most  urgent  thing  we  had  to 
do.   But  there  were  apparently  political  Implications 
here  which  to  this  day,  frankly,  I  don't  quite 
understand.   I  Just  don't  know  why  we  had  to  get 
Into  such  a  swlvet  about  political  implications 
of  the  Scranton-Goldwater  recruiting  out  in  front. 

Nathan:   Perhaps  there  are  people  who  never  have  accepted 
the  Idea  that  there  can  be  this  overt  political 
activity  on  campus  although  it's  been  going  on. 

Towle:   It's  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.   Chancellor 
Strong  had  been  consulted  about  the  September  1^4- 
memorandum  by  Dr.  Sherriffs,  who  was  eager  to  have 
it  promulgated.   I  know  President  Kerr  was  not 
involved  In  the  original  decision,  he  wasn't  even 
here.  He  didn't  g-et  back  from  Japan — I  think  it 
was  or  the  Far  East — until  either  the  next  day  or 
the  day  after  the  first  memorandum  went  to  the 
student  organizations.  He  was  here  certainly  on 
September  18  because  we  had  a  meeting  with  him 
that  day,  I  know,  at  University  House.   I  mentioned 
that  before  possibly.   I  think  Hierich  mentioned  it, 
and  I  told  him-  about  it.   But  there's  no  question 
that  there  were  several  people  involved  In  the 
original  memorandum.  As  I  have  Indicated  earlier, 
I  think  we  did  handle  many  of  the  situations  badly. 


ADDENDUM--July  1972 


In  retrospect,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  be  a 
little  more  precise  about  the  sequence  of  events  described 
above.   On  Wednesday,  September  16,  1964,  the  day  after  his 
return  from  the  Orient,  President  Kerr  called  together  the 
persons  most  concerned  with  the  memorandum  of  September  14 
in  order  to  inform  himself  fully  about  the  circumstances. 
Those  present  were  Chancellor  Strong,  Dr.  Sherriffs,  and  my 
self.  Mr.  Hafner  was  also  there  for  part  of  the  time.  We  met 
in  what  used  to  be  President  Sproul ' s  study  in  the  President's 
House.   This  was  an  informal  meeting  and  unlike  the  meeting  of 
September  18,  no  official  minutes  were  kept. 

Katherine  Towle 


The  Quality  of  Stu dent  Behavior 


Towle:   On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  students  behaved 

very  badly,  too,  in  many  ways.  And  I  want  to  make 
this  very  clear.   There  was  no  excuse,  for  example, 
for  the  way  that  they  behaved  at  the  beginning. 
It  was  as  though  they  were  just  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  create  a  crisis.   They  really  had 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  Berkeley  administration 
was  going  to  deny  them  fair  hearings,  or  anything 
else  of  that  kind.   I  have  always  felt  that  they 
were  completely  illogical  in  some  of  their  statements, 
for  example,  that  they  couldn't  be  heard.   Many  of 
them  were  heard. 

Although  I  air  sympathetic  to  many  of  their 
feelings  about  the  restriotiveness  of  some  of  the 
rules — I  myself  hod  questioned  some  of  them  because 
my  office  found  them  difficult  to  interpret  and 
administer. 

Possibly  we  should  have  pushed  much  more  than 
we  did  for  the  revision  of  some  of  these  rules  and 
regulations.   But  they  were  state-wide  regulations 
issued  over  the  President's  name.   But  to  go  back, 
I  think  there  was  no  excuse  for  some  of  that  early 
student  behavior.  They  did  defy  all  reason.   Then, 
of  course,  as  so  often  happens  when  you  have  a 
large  number  of  people  and  a  situation  Just  made 
for  a  riot,  or  vigorous  protest  or  whatever  one 
chooses  to  call  it,  everything  conspired  to  bring 
about  confrontation.  Newspapers  liked  to  call  it 
the  "Berkeley  riot."  I  think  some  of  the  faculty 
also  behaved  very  badly.  The  rules  should  have 
been  changed,  and  they  were  changed,  rather  soon, 
of  course.  But  nc  one  gave  any  of  the  Berkeley 
administration  any  credit  for  working  so  diligently 
behind  the  scenes  to  bring  about  change. 

Nathan:   They  were  changed,  that's  right,  and  then  the 
demands  changed. 

Towle:   Yes,  then  the  demands  changed.  Then,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  what  was  termed  a  "Free  Speech  Movement" 
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Towle:   was  no  more  a  free  speech  movement,  if  it  really 

ever  was.   That  term  Just  became  an  umbrella  under 
which  you  could  put  every  other  demand. 

Nathan:   Well,  it  became  a  slogan  and  a  slogan  isn't 
necessarily  descriptive. 

Towle:   No,  no.   That's  right.  And,  of  course,  the  local 
press  Just  loved  all  of  this  and  gave  us  the  very 
bad  and,  I  feel,  unfair  coverage  which  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

Nathan:  Was  there  anybody  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
administration  spokesman? 

Towle:   As  you  know,  Richard  Hafner  was  the  public 
information  officer  at  that  time. 

Nathan:  He's  a  transmitter,  not  an  originator  of  informa 
tion,  isn't  he? 

Towle:   Yes.   I,  for  insts.nce,  wouldn't  have  made  statements 
to  the  press  about  what  the  Chancellor's  office 
was  going  to  do  or  what  I  thought  the  Chancellor's 
office  should  do  because  I  didn't  feel  that  It  was 
my  place  to  do  so. 

Nathan:  No,  but  you  could  have  spoken  about  what  you  were 
going  to  do. 

Towle:   Yes,  I  could  have  done  that,  and  would  have 

welcomed  an  opportunity  with  an  unbiased  press.   I 
was  so  upset  about,  all  the  unfair  and  biased 
statements  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere  that  I 
thought  at  one  time  actually  of  resigning — not 
resigning,  but  retiring  early  at  the  end  of  that 
current  semester,  it  would  have  been  February, 
1965.   In  fact,  I  had  a  letter  all  written  out,  a 
draft  of  one  to  Chancellor  Strong  saying  that  I  was 
requesting  early  retirement.  He  knew,  of  course, 
that  I  was  going  to  retire  in  June  of  19&5 »  anyway. 
That  was  common  knowledge.  Also,  the  Regents  knew 
I  was  retiring  then  because  I  had  made  a  statment 
before  them  to  that  effect.  I  could  have  requested 
early  retirement,  and  would  have  been  given  it  I 
feel  quite  sure.   I  thought  of  doing  so  not  in  terms 


Towle:   of  what  might  be  good  for  me  or  better  for  me. 

I  didn't  care  about  being  blamed  for  a  whole  lot 
of  things  which  often  I  was  not  in  sympathy  with, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  felt  that  it  might  be  one 
way  of  clearing  the  air.  I  did  discuss  it  very 
briefly  with  Alex  Sherriffs  one  day.  And  he  said, 
"Oh,  but  you  can't  do  that." 

Well,  of  course,  I  could  have  done  it.  Then 
I  began  to  think,  "This  is  sort  of  running  away 
from  something.  Sure,  the  heat's  on  me,  but  I've 
never  run  from  anything  in  my  long  life  and  I  don't 
intend  to  do  it  now."  Furthermore,  I  looked  upon 
my  connection  with  the  Chancellor  and  the  Chancellor's 
office  and  the  various  people  with  whom  I  was 
associated  throughout  this  episode  on  the  campus — 
that  included  a  whole  lot  of  faculty,  too — we  were 
in  a  sense  a  team.  I  felt  certainly  that  I  was  part 
of  the  Chancellor's  "team."  Now  that  may  be  old- 
fashioned  or  old  hat,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it  but  I  somehow  felt  that  I  couldn't  take  an  easy 
way  out.   I  was  loyal  to  the  Chancellor  because  I 
thought  he  was  being  given  a  terribly  difficult 
role — or  at  least  he  was  in  a  very  difficult  role, 
trying  so  hard  to  bring  some  sense  of  common 
commitment  to  the  campus.  You  know,  his  whole 
background  had  been  that  of  a  liberal. 

Nathan:   In  the  loyalty  oath  controversy  he  was  very 
staunch. 

Towle:   Yes I   I  just  could  not  understand  how  he  could  be 
so  trapped  in  this  thing,  but  he  was. 

Nathan:  Concerning  this  business  of  the  lack  of  carry-over. 
Some  said  that  if  the  students  knew  Strong's 
background  in  the  loyalty  oath  entroversy  and  the 
way  Kerr  had  fought  for  bringing  controversial 
political  figures  onto  the  campus,  how  could  the 
students  possibly  accuse  these  men  of  being 
restrictive?  The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  students 
didn't  know. 

Towle:   I  don't  think  they  did,  really,  and  at  that  point 
they  didn't  care,  at  least  most  of  them  didn't. 
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Nathan : 
Towle: 


Nathan : 
Towle : 


Nathan ; 
Towle  : 


Nathan: 

Towle: 

Nathan: 

Towle: 


So  you  determined  then,  that,  like  it  or  not,  you 
would  remain? 

Yes,  Then  I  decided  I  would  remain.  I'd  see  this 
thing  through  until  the  end  of  the  academic  year 
when  I  was  going  to  leave  anyway  because  of 
retirement. 

Is  this  an  age  fac-.tor  or  did  you  determine  when 
you  would  retire? 

No,  I  was  sixty-seven  In  April  of  1965 i  and  sixty- 
seven  is  the  mandatory  retirement  for  administrative 
people.  There  war  no  secret  about  this.  Of  course, 
the  students  didn't  know  it,  why  should  they? 
Couldn't  have  been  less  interested,  except  they 
probably  would  have  thought  I  was  older  than  I  was 
if  they'd  known  I  was  anywhere  near  sixty-seven  at 
that  point.   [Laughter]  Don't  trust  anybody  over 
thirty,  you  know. 

Yes,  you  more  than  doubled  it. 
Doubled,  oh,  boy. 

But,  anyhow,  you  see,  I  had  reminded  Chancellor 
Strong  of  the  fact  that  I  would  be  retiring  at  the 
end  of  '65 — oh,  I  guess  it  was  late  in  '63  because 
I  wanted  to  give  him  and  the  President  an  opportunity 
to  have  plenty  of  time  to  look  around  for  a  successor 
and  to  consider  whom  they  wanted  to  have  as  Dean  of 
Students,  and  also  so  that  there  would  be  an  easy 
transition  for  the  next  person.  I  had  thought  that 
my  successor  would  be  named  maybe  six  months  or 
even  longer  before  I  left.  Then  I  would  have  an 
opportunity,  not  to  break  him  in,  but  to  give  him 
some  ideas  of  somo  of  the  situations  on  the  campus. 

Had  you  assumed  that  it  would  be  a  man  rather  than 
a  woman? 

I  assumed  it  would,  be. 

Is  Arleigh  Williams  now  Dean  of  Students? 

Yes.   He  was  Dean  of  Men  then.   But  there  was  no 
promise,  there  never  is — there  is  never  any 
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Towle:   indication  who's  &oing  to  be  your  successor.  I 
was  very  happy  to  have  Arleigh  selected,  but  no 
one  thinks  in  terms  that  somebody  else  in  the 
office  is  necessarily  going  to  be  put  up,  because 
this  doesn't  always  happen. 

You  see,  Bill  Sheppard  left  rather  suddenly 
in  the  spring  of  1961.  Well,  I  was  Dean  of  Women 
then.   Chancellor  Strong,  of  course,  with 
concurrence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Chancellor 
Sherriffs,  called  me  over  to  his  office  one  day 
and  Just  said  he  would  like  very  much  to  have  me 
serve.   I  recall  saying,  "Well,  look,  in  the  first 
place,  I'm  not  going  to  be  here  very  long,  only 
four  more  years.   In  the  second  place,  I've  never 
even  given  a  thought  to  being  Dean  of  Students." 

He  said,  "I  don't  think  there's  any  question 
about  your  being  able  to  do  the  work."  Well  I 
thought  it  was  quite  exciting,  really,  and  also  very 
flattering. 

Nathan*  Yes,  of  course,  and  this  again,  I'm  sure  would  give 
you  some  little  extra  feeling  of  loyalty. 

Towle:   That's  it;  I  always  felt  that  way.   Chancellor 

Strong  was  wonderful  to  me.  And  so  was  President 
Kerr.  Everyone  at  the  University  has  always  treated 
me  wonderfully  well  over  many  years  beginning  with 
President  Sproul.  That's  why  I'm  so  devoted  to  the 
University,  I  suppose. 

Nathan:  Your  devotion  was  put  to  a  test. 

Towle i   I  think  it  was,  too.   [Laughter J  But  that  part's 

all  right.  I  mean,  I  didn't  mind  having  had  it  put 
to  the  test.  I  was  Just  sorry  that  I  seemed  unable 
to  do  more  at  a  very  critical  time. 
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The  Pol Joy  of  No  Negotiation 


Nathan:  Was  the  structure  somehow  not  established  so  that 
you  could? 

Towles   Well,  you  see,  the  policy  about  how  we  were  to 
handle  the  protests  was  settled  rather  early  in 
September.  This  was  the  thing  that  was  disturbing, 
the  policy  was  set tied s   "We  will  not  negotiate 
while  they  are  violating  rules  and  regulations." 

Nathans  Now,  how  was  this  policy  achieved? 

Towle s   This  policy,  I  think,  was  first  enunciated  pretty 
clearly  the  night — it  was  that  Friday  night,  and 
September  18 — when  we  met  President  Kerr  over  at 
University  House  after  a  reception  which  had  been 
held  for  independent  newspaper  editors  throughout 
the  state.  That  was  pretty  much  the  determination 
of  the  policy,  right  then  and  there,  as  I  recall. 

Nathans  So,  actually,  President  Kerr  really  laid  it  on  the 
line  in  saying,  "We  will  not." 

Towle:   Yes.  Doesn't  Hierioh  bring  this  out,  too?  I  think 
he  does. 

Nathans   I  think  he  mentions  it. 

Towle:   This  is  where  the  policy  was  more  or  less 

enunciated.  We  didn't  question  it  particularly, 
at  least  at  that  point,  especially  as  students 
were  violating  rules  like  mad.  This  was  the  thing. 
If  the  students  themselves  at  this  point  could  or 
would  only  have  taken  a  long  look  at  some  of  their 
behavior,  I  mean  mostly  their  group  behavior,  they 
might  have  been  able  to  understand  a  little  bit 
more  why  the  administration  was  so  frustrated. 

I  really  find  it  incredible  that  more  than 
two  years  later,  there  is  still  so  much  unrest 
and  acrimony. 

Nathans  Because  it  was  not  resolved? 


Towles   Not  that  so  much,  but  that  there's  still  all  this 
uproar,  even  in  1967.  I  am  not  sure  it's  the 
college  generation  particularly*  because  I  think 
an  awful  lot  of  people  are  using  the  campus  as 
a  platform.  I  don't  object  to  their  speaking  out 
on  anything  they  want,  heaven  knows,  but  I  think 
to  disrupt  the  campus,  the  everyday  activities  of 
the  campus,  to  the  extent  that  some  of  them  seem 
to  be  doing t  this  does  disturb  me.  The  administra 
tive  officers — the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Chancellor — 
shouldn't  have  to  be  involved  so  much  with  a  few 
students  who  are  violating  rules  and  regulations 
because  it  takes  away  their  effectiveness  from  a 
total  program  which  is  set  up  for  the  benefit  of 
all  students. 

I  happened  to  be  on  the  campus  yesterday 
morning,  or  1  was  near  the  campus,  so  1  went  over 
to  the  Golden  Bear  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee  and  met 
some  of  my  old  friends,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Nathan i  You  can  hardly  avoid  that,  can  you? 

Towle:   [Laughter]  No.  And  they  said  to  me.   "Oh,  oh." 

I  said,  "I  know.  This  is  Just  about  where  I 
came  in,  isn't  it?  Or  left." 

And  they  said,  "Isn't  it  Just  amazing  that  all 
this  ferment  is  still  going  on?" 

But  this  isn't  what  I  started  to  say.  I  picked 
up  a  Daily  Californian  and  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  Chancellor  Heyns*  statement  yesterday,  his  speech 
to  the  Academic  Senate.  I  think  that  it  is  extremely 
well  put.  The  business  of  the  main  purpose  of  the 
University  being  to  provide  a  climate — the  best 
possible  climate — for  educational  pursuits — to 
have  this  interrupted  all  the  time  by  this  ferment. 
So  much  of  it  is  Just  not  logical,  really,  and  so 
much  of  it  is  unnecessary.  A  few  dissidents,  really, 
bringing  so  much  destruction  and  confusion. 

Nathan:   Following  this  line  of  thought,  some  said  that 

during  the  course  of  events  the  steering  committee 
for  what  was  then  the  PSM,  consistently  ousted  the 
more  moderate  people  and  changed  the  direction  of 
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Nathan:   the  movement* 

Towle:   Oh,  yes.   This  was  quite  apparent.   You  see,  there 
has  never  been  any  question  in  my  mind  that  when 
this  all  started  in  September  of  196*4-,  the  large 
majority  of  students  were  not  involved.   Those  that 
were  included  mayte  1,500  to  3,000  students  really 
dedicated  to  the  F3M,  but  most  of  the  campus  was 
not  involved  except  on  the  periphery. 

Nathan:   Coming  down  to  watch. 

Towle:   Yes,  that's  right.   The  "watchers"  weren't  involved 
particularly,  but  they  were  touched  by  it,  of  course; 
they  couldn't  help  but  be.  But  I'm  speaking  about 
those  students  who  would  be  what  we  call  the  ones 
who  were  the  most  active  in  the  group. 

I'm  basing  my  figures  more  or  less  on  the 
events.  For  instance,  the  7?6  who  were  arrested 
represented  a  generous  part  of  the  students,  I'm 
sure,  who  were  involved  actively  in  the  FSM,  but 
they  didn't  represent  all,  by  any  means.  As  it 
started  out — and  I've  never  questioned  this — they 
had  real  conviction;  it  was  a  crusade:   they  felt 
it  was  a  crusade  for  student  rights,  for  students 
to  be  heard.  And  the  things  that  they  wanted  they 
felt  sufficiently  keenly  about  to  endanger  their 
own  academic  progress  at  that  particular  time.  But 
you  see,  it  degenerated  before  too  many  weeks  into 
a  power  struggle  and  this  was  what  was  bad. 


Civil  Disobedience,  Mississippi  and  Berkeley 


One  thing  that  is  important — and  I  have 
forgotten  whether  or  not  I've  said  this  before — 
I  did  not  relate  tne  events  that  had  happened  in 
Mississippi,  which  so  many  of  our  students  had 
taken  part  In — the  civil  rights-voter  registration 
movements  in  the  summer — to  their  actions  on  the 
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Towle:    campus  until  after  this  thing  started.   It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  they  would  translate  their 
idea  about  civil  disobedience  to  the  campus  or  feel 
that  it  was  justified  here.   But,  you  see,  they  did. 
I  really  didn't  understand,  at  that  point,  their 
feeling  about  this.   If  I  had  been  smarter  and  more 
on  my  toes,  I  might  have. 

Nathan:   But  then  when  you  ao  longer  can  get  together  and 
talk  at  all,  how  are  you  going  to  pick  up  these 
deep  feelings? 

Towle:   Exactly.   I  was  sympathetic  with  these  students 

vrho  had  gone  in  the  summer  to  work  in  Mississippi, 
because  they  were  iedicated  individuals,  no  question 
about  it.   They  were  ready  to  lay  their  lives  on  the 
line  if  necessary  and  you  couldn't  help  but  have 
real  respect  and  admiration  for  those  who  felt  and 
acted  according  to  deep  conviction.  All  over,  not 
just  Berkeley,  but  students  from  everywhere. 

I  just  did  nob  connect  it  when  this  PSM 
business  broke  out  in  the  fall,  I  did  not  connect 
this  with  their  ci<ril  rights  activities.   You  see, 
what  they  apparently  thought — from  what  I  gather 
reading  and  Max  Hisrich's  interviews  with  the 
students  bring  this  out,  which  I  found  exceedingly 
interesting — they  thought  the  administration  was 
trying  in  some  way  to  lessen  the  effect  of  their 
civil  rights  activities  and  make  their  PSM  activities 
Ineffectual  by  isolating  them  one  by  one  from  the 
group.   As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  this  was  the 
farthest  thing  fron  my  mind.   It  Just  didn't  occur 
to  me. 

Nathan:   No,  and  I  think  ths  same  point  was  implied  in  Strong 
and  Kerr's  background:   of  all  the  people  in 
California,  these  vrould  be  the  last  to  take  this 
position. 

Towle:   Right.  It  was  so  sxtraordinary  that  this  should 
have  happened.  This,  to  me,  is  the  real  crux  of 
this  so-called  lace  of  communication,  that  we 
didn't  really — any  of  us,  I  think — see  this. 

Nathan:   Because  it  isn't  logical. 
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Towle:   No,  it  isn't  logical. 

Nathan:   There  hasn't  been  repression  on  this  campus. 

Towle:   No,  not  at  all.   This  was  the  thing. 

Nathan:   It's  like  acting  out  a  fantasy  in  which  the 

administration  are  the  monsters  and  you  must  do 
anything  you  can  to  protect  yourself  in  a  magic 
way  against  these  monsters.   Who's  going  to 
recognize  himself  as  a  monster? 

Towle:   I  don't  think  it  was  our  role.   [Laughter]  I'm 

sure  a  lot  of  studsnts  thought  I  was,  or  that  some 
of  us  were.   I  don't  know  if  the  students  would 
have  acted  differently  if  they  had  known  that  none 
of  us  had  that  feeling,  really.  As  I  say,  I  didn't 
even  know  what  they  were  talking  about. 


Nathan : 


Towle : 


Nathan : 
Towle: 

Nathan : 
Towle: 


Do  you  think  you  would  have  been  believed  about 
your  views? 

I  doubt  it,  In  the  heat  and  fever  of  the  thing. 
But  had  I  been  able  to  foresee  how  all  of  the 
civil  rights  activities  were  to  be  translated  into 
situations  on  the  campus,  if  I  had  been  able  to  see 
those  two  things,  the  whole  picture  would  have  been 
clearer.   I  don't  icnow  whether  I  was  Just  not--I 
wasn't  with  it,  certainly,  as  far  as  that  was 
concerned. 

You  have  lots  of  company. 

[Laughter]   Yes.   But  it  would  have  helped  if  I 

had  been  more   aware  about  the  situation.  Possibly, 

then,  I  could  have  alerted  others. 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  operating  in  a  different 
way? 

I  don't  know.   Hopefully,  this  taught  people  in  my 
own  office,  the  Dean  of  Students  office,  and  in  the 
Chancellor's  office,  in  fact,  every  concerned 
person  on  campus,  including  the  faculty,  a  great 
loany  things  about  intercommunication  and  about  taking 
every  step  possible  to  alleviate  a  feeling  of 
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Towle:   alienation  and  impersonality.   I  think  there  has 
been  real  effort  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  since 
196^,  because  they  got  a  terrible  jolt.   I  know 
there's  been  real  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.   I've  been  interested  in  how  many 
times  Chancellor  Heyns  himself  has  appeared  before 
the  students  and  has  given  them  the  opportunity  to 
question  him.   There  always  was  accessibility, 
but  I  think  there's  more  of  a  concentrated  effort 
now  to  have  doors  open  and  to  be  accessible.   Of 
course,  the  Dean  of  Students  office  was  always 
accessible,  but  you  see,  we  weren't  on  the  highest 
level.   This  makes  a  difference.   If  you're  not  on 
the  highest  level,  you  can't  speak  with  the  highest 
authority. 


Particle  and  Spider 


Nathan:   Now  may  I  ask  a  ccuple  of  things?   If  they  don't 
interest  you,  we  don't  have  to  pursue  them. 

One,  the  warning  that  went  to  Particle, 
Berkeley,  the  student  scientific  publication.  Was 
it  your  office  that  notified  Particle .  Berkeley 
that  if  they  became  an  official  part  of  the  FSM — 
it  was  not  clearly  worded — that  they  would  then 
lose  campus  recognition? 

Towle:   The  Free  Speech  Movement  was  not  a  recognized 
student  organization.  How  could  it  be? 

Nathan:   Yes.   [Laughter] 

Towle:   And  it  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  be  anyway.   But  I 
don't  recall  the  notification  to  which  you  refer. 
Anything  of  the  nature,  however,  probably  did 
originate  in  our  office.  I  remember  Particle, 
Berkeley,  yes.  The  thing  I  remember  most  about 
it  is  when  it  was  established  as  a  student 
organization,  because  there  was  some  question 
about  just  what  it  was — how  it  was  to  be  defined. 


Towle:   Particle,  as  you  know,  is  a  scientific  Journal  put 

out  by  students  in  the  scientific  departments.   They 
were  particularly  interested  in  being  able  to 
distribute  their  publication  on  the  campus.   We  had 
a  regulation;  in  effect,  it  said  you  Just  couldn't 
come  on  campus  and  distribute  things  willy-nilly. 
So  they  became  what  was  known  as  an  organization 
in  Group  Two,  I  think,  which  permitted  them  to  do 
this.   There  was  no  particular  restriction  on  them 
at  all.   If  they  had  decided  they  wanted  to  be  a 
part  of  the  FSM  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  this, 
but  would  lose  their  University  status.   This  is 
the  only  thing  that  I  can  think  of.   I  don't 
remember  this  particular  incident,  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  requested,  to  be  registered  as  a  Group 
Two  organization. 

Nathan:   I  don't  know  whether  they  have  continued  publication. 

Towle:   I  don't  know  either. 

Nathans   Now,  Spider  was  not  a  recognized  group,  was  it? 

Towle:   Spider  was  not.   Spider  was  Just  one  of  those  things 
that  happened.   There  again,  I  think  there  was  far 
too  much  emphasis  put  on  old  Spider.   In  the  first 
place,  Spider  was  no  worse,  let  me  say,  than  many 
issues  of  the  student  so-called  humor  magazine,  the 
Pelican.   [Laughter]   I  said  this  more  than  once, 
and  told  the  Chancellor's  office  this.   It  was  a 
little  more  outspoien  in  some  areas,  such  as  sex. 
But  it  really  was  not  any  worse  than  the  run  of  the 
mill  Pelicans  I've  seen,  and  I've  seen  a  good  many. 

I  think  the  Spider  incident  happened  at  a 
time  when  everybody's  nerves  had  gotten  frayed. 
This  was  part  of  the  trouble  and  everybody  was  kind 
of  nervous  about  what  might  happen  next. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  the  four-letter 
word  business.   In  the  first  place  I'm  no  authority 
on  four-letter  words  and  I'm  not  terribly  interested; 
I  don't  use  them  and  don't  know  the  meaning  of  some 
of  them.   Let  me  say  parenthetically,  I  learned  quite 
a  few  things  during  the  four-letter  episode. 
[Laughter] 
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Towle:        But  it  seemed  to  me  that  whole  thing  was  blown 
up  too  much.   I  think  the  boy,  who  was  not  a 
student,  who  came  on  campus  carrying  the  four- 
letter  banner  or  whatever  it  was,  should  have  been 
thrown  off  the  campus  without  further  ado.  But  I 
don't  £nink  it  really  was  worth  making  another 
Incident  of  something  that  was  not  that  important. 
Now,  I'm  sure  that  probably  acting  Chancellor 
[Martin]  Meyerson  and  President  Kerr  wouldn't  have 
agreed  with  me,  because  wasn't  this  what  precipitated 
their  handing  in  their  resignations? 

Nathan:   Yes,  or  their  offering  to  resign. 

Towle:   My  feeling  at  the  time  was  that  there  was  pressure 
behind  them,  or  at  least  that  there  was  pressure 
from  elsewhere  that  could  have  resulted  in  their 
stand.   But  the  incident  itself  wasn't  that 
important. 


The  Harassment  Trap 


Nathan:   It  was  naughtiness. 

Towle:   Yes,  it  was  naughtiness,  and.  it  was  done  just  to 
provoke.   When  things  are  done  deliberately  to 
provoke  and  to  harass,  you  don't  fall  into  the  trap 
of  being  harassed  and.  provoked  to  the  extent  we 
were.  Arthur  Goldberg  (it's  unfortunate  that  he 
has  that  name,  but  he  has),  Art  Goldberg  was  Just 
determined,  I  know,  to  keep  ferment  alive.  He's 
that  kind  of  a  peison.   His  activities  all  during 
the  PSM  indicated  that.   I  think  the  administration 
allowed  itself  to  get  trapped  into  something.  It 
could  have  said  very  firmly,  "We  do  not  approve  of 
this,  we  think  this  is  not  worthy  of  the  University, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  but  not  have  fallen  into 
the  trap  of  letting  it  become  such  an  incident 
because  I  don't  think—well,  what  did  it  prove? 
It  didn't  prove  arything,  really. 
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Towle:        To  be  sure,  four  of  the  persons  involved  had 
to  serve  time,  or  got  fined  or  something,  in  the 
civil  courts.  They  wanted  to  be  treated  as  any 
citizen  would  be  treated.  Well,  they  got  what 
they  asked  for.   But  my  own  feeling  was  that  there 
was  no  point  in  blowing  up  this  sorry  incident  to 
the  extent  that  it  was.   Maybe  this  is  too  lenient 
a  point  of  view. 

Nathan:   It  seems  realistic. 

Towles   To  me  it  was  realistic.   I  was  sorry  that  it  came  up 
at  that  particular  time,  because  it  muddied  the 
waters  further  and  gave  the  students  Just  that 
much  more  on  which  to  base  some  of  their  frustrations 
with  the  administration. 

Nathan:   They  became  injured  all  over  again. 

Towle:   Yes,  that's  right,  and  I  don't  think  it  was  worth 

it.  At  least  it  didn't  seem  so  to  me.   I  was  deeply 
disturbed  that  students  and  others  indulged  in  this 
kind  of  behavior,  because  it  displayed  such  utter 
poor  taste  unworthy  of  a  college  campus.  The 
students,  in  making  this  kind  of  spectacle  of  them 
selves,  really  reached  a  new  low. 

Nathan:   It  embarrasses  you. 

Towle:  Yes,  it  embarrassed  me.  But,  after  all,  if  they  at 
their  ages  don't  know  what's  decent  and  what  isn't, 
they're  never  goirg  to  learn. 

Then  there  was  the  Ugly  Man  contest,  which  in 
a  sense  tied  in  with  this.  You  know,  the  students 
always  put  up  some  fictitious  people  on  their  list 
of  contestants.  And  they  entered  "Pussy  Galore." 
I  think  that  was  exceedingly  poor  taste,  and  told, 
some  of  them  in  the  A3UC  that  I  thought  it  was,  but 
I  was  not  going  to  tell  them  that  they  couldn't  do 
it.  Then  the  four-letter  word  episode  followed. 

Of  course,  they  were  looking  for  things  to  do 
which  would  "bug"  the  administration.   They  were 
annoyed  at  me  when  I  turned  down,  for  the  administra 
tion,  the  showing  of  "Un  Chant  d'Amour"  on  the  campus, 
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Towle : 

Nathan: 
Towle : 


Nathan: 
Towle  s 


Nathan : 
Towle; 


Nathan: 
Towle: 


That  was  Arthur  Goldberg's  doing.   He  was  determined 
that  that  film  was  going  to  be  shown. 

Was  this  to  be  a  benefit? 

I  don't  recall.  Benefit  for  themselves,  I  think. 
[Laughter]   They  wanted  to  show  it  in  one  of  the 
University  auditoriums,  I've  forgotten  which. 
There,  again,  this  was  Just  harassment,  and  I  knew 
it  was  harassment;  but  that  wasn't  why  it  was  turned 
down.   It  was  not  considered  an  appropriate  film. 

This  was  the  Jean  Genet  film? 

Yes,  that's  right.  It  was  not  considered  an 
appropriate  film  to  be  shown  on  campus.  Of  course 
later  its  showing  was  prohibited  by  official 
censorship  from  being  shown  anywhere. 

It's  the  one  that  took  place  in  a  men's  prison. 

Yes.   It's  about  homosexuals  in  a  men's  prison. 
Eventually  it  was  banned,  but  at  that  time  students 
could  get  hold  of  it.  They  threatened  to  show  it 
at  night  on  Sproul  Hall,  use  Sproul  Hall  as  a 
screen,  if  they  weren't  given  permission  to  use  an 
auditorium. 

I  hadn't  heard  that.   [Laughter] 

I  didn't  go  down  to  see  whether  they  did  nor  not, 
but  I'm  sure  they  didn't;  the  police  would  have  told 
me,  I've  never  been  sure  it  wasn't  shown  someplace, 
but  if  it  was  it  was  kept  very  quiet. 

That  was  another  thing,  that  came  right  along, 
in  the  early  spring  of  1965.  It  was  these  kinds  of 
things  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with,  keeping  the  pot 
boiling  Just  to  keep  it  boiling  and  Just  to  cause 
harassment.   In  an  educational  setting,  I  find  no 
excuse  for  it  whatever.   I  was  dead  set  against  the 
use  of  civil  disobedience  in  situations  arising  on 
a  university  campus.   It  has  no  place  there.   What 
you  do  in  Mississippi,  because  it's  a  last  resort, 
is  one  thing,  but  you  do  not  translate  that  into 
coming  onto  a  campus  and  Just  because  you  can't  get 
what  you  want  at  the  moment,  using  every  disruptive 
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Towle:   technique  in  the  look.   This  is  where  I  parted 

with  the  students,  and  I  told  them  so.   I  said  to 
a  whole  group  of  them  one  time,  "You  have  a  great 
deal  on  your  side  as  far  as  wanting  ambiguous  rules 
being  changed,  and  all  that.   But  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned  you  have  no  case  when  it  comes  to  using 
the  techniques  of  civil  disobedience  on  a  university 
campus  such  as  this,  where  rules  have  been  relaxed 
consistently  to  permit  all  shades  of  opinion  to  be 
heard."   Famous  words  that  meant  nothing. 


The  Arrests 


I  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  arrests.   I  wish 
there  had  been  other  ways  of  terminating  that 
disruption.  Admittedly,  though,  I  don't  know  Just 
exactly  what  they  would  have  been  in  view  of  what 
was  happening  and  the  refusal  of  the  FSM  leaders  to 
disperse  and  end  their  confrontations.  But  I  can 
still  wish  that  there  could  have  been  some  other 
way,  that's  all.   Maybe  there  wasn't.   Maybe  things 
had.  reached  the  point  then  where  there  wasn't  any 
other  way,  but  I  found  it  distasteful  and  personally 
sad  to  have  police  having  to  cart  the  students  off. 

I'm  sure  this  was  deeply  disturbing  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Chancellor — to  anybody  who  had. 
anything  to  do  with  it.   It  isn't  what  you  want  a 
university  campus  to  be  used  for. 

I  didn't  know  the  arrests  were  to  be  made  that 
night;  it  apparently  had  been  decided  in  a  very 
"hush-hush"  meeting  that  afternoon  with  representatives 
of  Governor  Brown,  and  President  Kerr  present  as  well 
as  the  Chancellor  md   Vice-Chancellors  at  Berkeley. 
I  was  not  told.  At  first  I  was  furious,  and  then, 
in  a  sense,  grateful.   I  think  I  wasn't  told  because 
they  all  knew  how  ieeply  disturbed  I  would  have 
been  with  a  decision  already  agreed  upon.   I  heard 
it  on  the  radio  at  my  home  and  tried  to  get  to  my 
office  but  the  streets  were  blocked  off.   Dean 
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Towle:    Williams  stayed  all  night  In  our  offices  In  Sproul 
Hall  and  kept  me  informed. 

Nathan:   Now,  in  one  of  the  episodes,  I  guess  it  was  the 

sit-in  in  Sproul  Hall,  did  you  leave  by  the  way  of 
the  roof? 

Towle:   Yes,  it  was  on  October  1.   I  went  out  the  window 

of  one  of  our  offices  across  the  roof  to  President 
Sproul *s  office.   That  sort  of  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  protesters  was  completely  unreasonable,  and 
particularly  irritating  when  our  office  was  trying 
to  keep  as  normal  a  schedule  as  we  could  in  order 
to  serve  all  the  students. 

Nathan:   In  all  your  years  as  a  Marine  you  never  had  to  go 
out  a  window  or  over  a  roof? 

Towle:   Never. 

Nathan:   It's  such  a  climax,  I  don't  think  we  can  do  better 
than  this. 

You're  very  brave  to  talk  it  through  again. 
It's  upsetting  to  think  about  it.   I  don't  see  how 
it  could  help  but  upset  you. 

Towle:   It  upset  me,  yes,  at  the  time,  as  I  look  back  on  it, 
it  was  all  so  silly  and  stupid,  and  it  did  have  its 
amusing  moments  behind  the  scenes.   I  don't  know 
what  they  really  thought  they  were  going  to  gain. 
It  was  really  all  very  childish. 

Nathan:   It  was  almost  as  though  they  were  fascinated  by 

techniques  and  they  needed  the  techniques  to  keep 
the  ferment  alive. 


lowle:   That's  right.   I  don't  remember  now  the  sequence 

of  events  but  I  know  the  first  time  that  they  sat  in 
in  Sproul  Hall  I  walked  in  and  out  of  the  office 
without  any  difficulty  whatever.   But  then  by 
October  1,  things  were  at  such  a  fever  pitch,  they 
had  decided  then  that  they  would  try  to  keep  the 
Dean  of  Students  office,  or  at  least  the  Dean  of 
Students,  hostage.   This  seemed  to  be  their  Intent, 
as  far  as  we  could  make  out  because  they  wouldn't 
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Towle:   let  us  in  or  out  of  the  office.   I  probably  could 
have — yes,  I  could  have  forced  my  way  out  of  the 
office,  but  the  campus  police  wouldn't  let  me. 
They  said,  "You're  just  asking  for  it  if  you  go 
out  there  in  that  milling,  howling  mob  at  this 
point,"  which    was  what  it  had  become.   They  had 
locked  arms  and  refused  to  budge. 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  sort  of  tempted  to  try 
it  because  I  didn't  think  any  of  them  really  would 
dare  risk  an  assault  charge,  but  you  just  never 
know.   One  thing  I  learned — I  didn't  learn  it 
because  I  didn't  have  to — but  I  used  to  hear  it 
said  in  the  Marine  Corps  that  an  officer,  or 
anyone  who  was  in  a  position  of  authority  never 
gives  the  men  a  chance  to  impose  physical  harm  on 
him  or  anyone  else  because  that  immediately  puts 
that  person — not  the  one  they're  doing  it  to  but 
the  perpetrator — in  a  position  where  he  then  has 
to  be  disciplined,  and  probably  very  severely  so. 
You  don't  lay  yourself  open,  or  you  don't  make  it 
possible  if  you  can  help  it,  for  other  people  to 
get  themselves  into  that  kind  of  a  bind.   This 
could  easily  have  happened,  of  course. 

Nathan:   Yes,  just  in  the  jostling  and  the  pushing. 

Towle:   That's  right.   Then  you  see,  the  police  would  have 
picked  them  up  and  have  held  them  for  assault.   Of 
course,  it  would  have  depended  on  whether  or  not  I, 
if  I  were  the  one  involved  in  it,  brought  a  formal 
charge.   In  any  evmt,  I  was  just  flatly  told  by 
the  University  police,  "You  simply  cannot  go  out 
of  this  office  by  ~he  door.  It's  too  dangerous  a 
thing  to  do." 
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Over  the  Hoof 


Nathan : 
Towle : 


Nathan : 
Towle i 


Nathan: 
Towle: 


For  the  small  satisfaction  of  proving  your  own 
courage  you  didn't  have  to  do  that. 

No,  no.   I  didn't  nave  to  do  that.   But  I  did  have 
to — which  was  much  worse — I  had  to  climb  out.  As 
I  remember  It,  I  had  on  a  suit  with  a  kind  of  a 
tight  skirt. 

Was  it  the  second  floor  of  Sproul  Hall? 

Yes.   It  was  all  so  silly.  You  know  the  Dean  of 
Students  office  has  that  whole  south  wing.   I 
guess  it  was  out  of  the  office  next  to  Betty  Neely's, 
which  is  at  the  end  of  the  building  toward  the 
Hearst  Gymnasium  side  that  we  climbed.   There  is  a 
flat  roof  outside  of  what  was  then  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science  area;  across  from  our  wing,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  roof  area,  is  President  Sproul *s 
office  and  the  Graduate  Division.   The  Graduate 
Division  occupied  one  end  of  the  wing  comparable 
to  ours  and  Mr.  Sproul  still  has  his  office  with 
Miss  Hobb  in  the  end  opposite  us.  So  we  got  out 
of  the  window  in  our  office  and  walked  the  length 
of  the  roof  and  climbed  in  Miss  Robb's  office 
window.  Very  ungracefully,  I  did,  because  I  had 
on  that  skimpy  skirt. 

I  felt  like  an  awful  fool.   Then  we  walked  out 
the  door  of  the  wiag  where  Mr.  Sproul 's  office  is, 
down  the  stairs  opposite  those  we  usually  used,  to 
the  first  floor.   As  we  went  we  looked  right  down 
the  hall  and  could  see  the  mob  in  front  of  the  Dean 
of  Students  office.  There  was  no  attempt  to  stop 
us.   I  don't  think  they  even  saw  us  come  out  because 
they  were  all  facing  the  other  way.   But  we  were  on 
the  same  floor.   We  just  came  out  of  another  entrance 
and  went  down  the  stairs,  and  out  of  the  building. 

That  particular  portion  of  the  mob  was  really 
concentrated  on  ths  Dean  of  Students  office. 

That  was  concentrated  on  the  Dean  of  Students  office, 
yes. 
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Nathan:  And  that  was  October  1. 

Towle:   I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  October  1  when  this  happened. 

The  Dean  of  Students  office  was,  of  course, 
the  symbol  of  the  administration,  and  we  were 
handy.  The  Chancellor's  office  was  not  in  the 
mainstream.  You  couldn't  lean  out  the  windows  of 
the  second  floor  of  Dwinelle  and  yell  to  the  plaza 
below,  "Come  on  in  and  Join  the  fight."  But  you 
could  do  it  in  Spraul  Hall.  It  was  a  wonderful 
place  to  gather  more  recruits.   [Laughter]  Our 
office  was  the  symbol  of  the  administration  and  all 
the  things  that  were  wrong.  With  the  one  exception 
of  that  night,  or  that  late  afternoon,  there  was 
no  attempt,  really,  to  seriously  impede  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  people  to  our  office.  But  I 
know  that  we  sent  the  secretaries  and  clerks  home 
one  afternoon  earl 7  because  they — we  call  them  the 
Junior  staff — were  awfully  nervous  and  worried. 
There  was  so  much  noise  and  confusion  and  all  that 
they  weren't  gettiig  anything  done,  and  we  thought 
the  fewer  people  around  the  better. 

Nathan:  You  were  saying  a  Little  earlier  that  during  all 
of  this  agitation  the  work  of  your  office  did  go 
forward. 

Towle:   Oh,  yes,  it  did  go  on,  but  it  didn't  go  as  well  as 
before.  How  could  it?  I  resented  this:  that  we 
were  giving  so  mucn  time  to  consider  the  affairs 
that  were  being  stirred  up  by  a  relatively  small 
group  of  students,  and  were  not  effectively  serving 
the  rest  of  the  students,  which  was  our  Job. 

This  is  what  Chancellor  Heyns  was  saying  in 
this  article  yesterday,  that  so  much  of  his  time 
and  that  of  all  of  the  people  he  worked  with  was 
preempted.  He  oug^it  to  be  putting  his  mind  on, 
educational  programs  of  the  whole  campus  and  not  Just 
the  violators,  on  situations  that  have  been  brought  on 
by  people  violatin?  rules. 
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A  Witness  for  the  Defense 


Nathan:   Right.  Were  you  also  going  to  talk  about 
testifying  at  the  trials? 

Towle:   I  will,  yes,  I'd  be  glad  to.   I  have  my  subpoena 
and  my  notes.   I  was  subpoenaed  by  the  defense — a 
witness  for  the  defendants. 

Nathan:   What  was  it  that  t-iey  wanted  you  to  do  for  them? 

Towle:   I  think  that  the  purpose  was — oh,  we  were  on  very 
friendly  terms,  Mr.  Bernstein  and  I,  their  lawyer. 

Nathan:   Was  this  Malcolm  Bernstein? 

Towle:   Yes,  Malcolm  Bernstein.  What  they  hoped,  I  believe, 
was  that  I  would  refute  some  of  the  things  that  they 
expected  Chancellor  Strong  to  bring  out  in  his 
testimony.  Now  I  don't  know  what  they  were.   I 
never  saw  a  transcript  of  Chancellor  Strong's 
testimony  and.  the  papers  of  course — you  never  know 
Just  exactly  what  to  believe. 

Nathan?  But  you  were  not  present  in  the  court  when  he  was 
testifying? 

Towle:   Oh,  no,  no. 

Nathan:  You  mean  that's  not  the  way  it's  done? 

Towle:   No.  None  of  us  listened  to  the  others  testify. 
I  think  I  was  there  the  third  of  May  (1965),  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  of  May.  I  expected  to  have 
them  finish  with  me  that  afternoon  but  I  was  called 
back  the  next  morning. 

Then  I  was  followed  on  the  stand  by  Jackie 
Goldberg.  Jackie  and  I  sat  out  in  the  anteroom 
together  for  quite  a  long  time  until  we  were 
called. 

Nathan:  Was  this  an  ordeal  for  you? 
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Nathan  : 
Towle  : 


Towle:   Not  particularly.  I  went  armed  with  factual 

material.  Mr.  Bernstein  had  told  me  when  I  had 
asked  him  what  sorts  of  things  they  wanted,  whether  I 
needed  to  refer  to  some  of  the  memoranda.  He  said 
I  might  have  to,  so  1  took  copies  of  those  along, 
things  from  September  1^,  on  down  through  those 
that  had  been  Issued  later.  The  prosecution 
interrupted  many  times.  It  was  a  pretty  frustrating 
session,  the  first  one. 

Nathan:  Now  who  were  they? 

Towle i   The  prosecution  would  be  Lowell  Jensen  the  attorney 
for  the  district  attorney's  office  of  Alameda  County. 
In  a  sense,  he  more  or  less  represented  the 
University.  This  was  a  funny  situation. 

Yes,  wasn't  it? 

I  don't  remember  who  else  testified  for  the 
defendants  beside  myself.  I  was  the  chief  one 
from  the  administration  that  they'd  subpoenaed  as 
their  witness. 

Nathan i  Now  was  Jensen  Just  a  county  district  attorney  for 
Alameda  County? 

Towle:   I  think  he  is  deputy  district  attorney.  I  guess 

those  records  are  available.  Max  Hierich  evidently 
used  them.  This  was  Judge  Rupert  Crittenden's 
court. 

Nathan:   Could  you  form  any  kind  of  Judgment  about  the  way 
the  whole  thing  was  conducted? 

Towle:   One  of  the  first  questions  they  asked  me — I  remember 
this  beouase  there  was  absolute  silence  in  the 
courtroom  and  there  was  mumbling  outside  the 
courtroom,  sort  of  mmmmm.  They  asked  me  if  there 
had  been  any  prior  discussion  with  the  students 
about  the  extension — I  don't  know  what  they  called 
it,  I've  forgotten  their  wording — but  meaning  the 
extension  of  the  rales  to  the  Bancroft-Telegraph 
area,  which  after  all  was  what  this  was  all  about. 
And  I  said,  in  a  loud  clear  tone,  "No." 
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Towle:  I  don't  know  what  had  been  said  beforet  but  it 
indicated  that  this  was  one  of  the  things  that  they 
wanted  very  much  to  be  on  the  record. 

Nathan:   Of  course  this  is  something  you  had  been  well 
aware  of  all  along. 

Towle:   Yes.   They  made  a  little  drawing  of  Sproul,  or  of 
the  Dean  of  Students  offices  in  Sproul  Hall,  to 
place  where  students  were  or  did  certain  things, 
I  don't  know  what  all.   Then  there  was  a  question 
of  whether  they  did  disrupt  the  normal  business  of 
the  office.   Well,  I  could  say  that  they  did  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  but  I  remember  the  drawing 
was  simply  killing.  They  drew  it  in  such  a  way 
that  I  really  didn't  right  away  pick  out  where  my 
own  office  was,  and  so  I  was  kind  of  fumbling 
around  looking  at  it  like  this.  And  Mario  (Savio) 
was  sitting  over  there  in  the  group  of  students. 
He  got  up  and  came  over  and  pointed  it  out  to  me. 
[Laughter]  Everybody  Just  howled.   It  really  was 
funny. 

Testifying  wasn't  bad,  really.   I  didn't  mind. 
I  Just  told  them  what  I  knew  and  that's  all.   It 
was  frustrating  when  I  was  being  interrupted  all 
the  time  by  the  prosecution.  The  testimony  was 
being  questioned  as  to  whether  that  should  go  into 
the  record  or  whether  it  shouldn't  and  there  were 
several  times  that  Jensen  got  his  point.  But  I 
think  Bernstein  did  ask  certain  things  which  he 
wanted.   They  do  it  in  a  certain  way  just  to  get 
it  in — even  though  it's  thrown  out,  it  still 
becomes  part  of  the  court  record.  This  is,  I 
gathered,  pretty  important  in  a  case  of  this  sort. 
It  was  all  very  agreeable  and  Judge  Crittenden  is 
a  very  nice  person. 

I  remember  one  thing  that  was  awfully  amusing. 
I  had  forgotten  how  it  came  up.   They  talked  about 
a  "vigil,11  having  a  vigil.   Judge  Crittenden  said 
there's  no  such  thing,  a  vigil  is — what  did  he 
call  a  vigil...?  Well,  anyway,  this  was  the  wrong 
terminology.   He  said  that  wasn't  a  vigil.  A 
vigil  is  something  else,  and  he  defined  it.   In 
just  a  very  short  time  something  was  said  and  I 
mentioned  the  "vigil,11  I  just  didn't  think.   Then 
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Towle:    I  looked  at  him  and  he  had  a  kind  of  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye.   I  said,  "I'm  sorry,  your  honor,  but  it 
was  called  a  vigil."   [Laughter] 

I  have  copies  of  some  of  the  press  releases 
of  my  appearance  there.   Very  brief,  but  we  can 
put  those  in  the  record  if  you  want. 

Nathan:  I  think  that  would  be  fine.  It  was  in  a  sense 
part  of  the  legal  wind-up  of  the  event. 

Towle:   But  they  weren't  trying  to  trick  me  or  anything 
like  that.  It  was,  more  or  less,  a  factual  bit 
of  information.   A  lot  of  it,  of  course,  they  knew 
but  wanted  to  have  on  the  official  record. 

Nathan:   In  the  long  run,  actually,  the  prosecutor 
prevailed? 

Towle:   Yes,  that's  right.  Yes,  because  those  arrested 
were  convicted  in  varying  degrees.   I  have  the 
feeling  although  I  was  there  for  only  the  two 
sessions,  that  all  concerned  felt  that  Judge 
Crittenden  was  exceedingly  fair  and  handled  a 
difficult  situation  very  ably.  Of  course,  I  think 
it  probably  contributed  to  his  own  early  death. 

Nathan:  Oh,  I  hadn't  realized  he  died. 

Towle:   Yes,  he  died  just  about  a  year,  a  year  and  a  half 
after  all  this  was  over. 

Nathan:  A  bit  earlier  you  mentioned  the  point  that  was 

made  by  Mr.  Cunningham  that  he  was  the  counsel  to 
the  Regents,  not  to  the  Chancellor.  Does  the 
Chancellor  have  his  own  legal  counsel? 

Towle:   He  always  had  people  from  the  Law  School  he  would 
confer  with,  and  I'm  sure  he  did.  But  I  think  now 
there  is  someone  from  the  Law  School  who  is 
definitely  assigned  to  the  Chancellor.   There  may 
have  been  such  an  assignment  even  at  that  time. 
I'm  Just  not  sure.   Legal  counsel  is  very  important 
and  is  becoming  more  so.  The  University  is  so 
complicated  and  there  are  so  many  of  these  difficult 
legal  questions  as,  for  instance,  when  the  revision 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  was  being  discussed, 
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Towle:   after  the  events,  after  the  arrests  and  all.   Then 
there  was  the  so-called  reconstruction  period  after 
Chancellor  Strong  Left  and  Mr.  Meyerson  came  In  as 
acting  Chancellor.   There  were  a  great  number  of 
meetings,  including  faculty  and  members  of  the 
administration,  whare  many  legal  questions  were 
discussed.  And  stadents,  too,  use  legal  advisers 
freely,  much  more  so  than  In  the  past. 


The  Unsent  Letter 


Something  that  I  can  mention  now  In  this 
connection  was  my  letter  of  December  5>  196^,  which 
I  wrote  to  Chancellor  Strong.  It  was  not  sent  to 
him.   It  was  concerning  the  retroactive  punishment 
for  student  behavior. 

Nathans  This  was  for  the  four  students? 

Towle:   Yes,  the  four  students.  I  took  the  letter  to  Dr. 
Sherriffs;  in  fact,  I  took  the  original  copy  with 
me  and  I  intended  to  send,  as  it  shows,  a  carbon 
copy  to  President  ierr  and  to  Vice-Chancellor 
Sherriffs.   I  did  leave  his  copy  with  Vice- Chancellor 
Sherriffs.   I  did  not  send  the  original  to  Dr. 
Strong  at  Dr.  Sherriffs1  request.  He  wished  me  to 
wait  and  see  what  President  Kerr's  statement  would 
cover  at  the  forthcoming  University  meeting  in  the 
Greek  Theatre.  And  I  think  that  was  on  December 
7.  I  wrote  this  on  the  5th.  So  I  agreed  to  hold 
it.  But  I  gave  Dr.  Sherriffs  his  copy  for  the 
Chancellor's  official  files,  so  that  there  at 
least  would  be  a  record  in  his  office  concerning 
my  strong  feelings  about  retroactive  disciplinary 
measures  for  these  four  students. 

Nathan:   Could  you  give  the  general  background? 

Towle:    Well,  yes,  and  I'd  just  as  soon  read  the  letter. 

Nathan :   Fine . 
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Towle:   "Dear  Chancellor  Strong:  Those  of  us  in  the  Dean 

of  Students  office  believe  that  much  of  the  present 
unrest  and  mistrust  on  the  part  of  students  and 
faculty  alike  would  be  alleviated  if  a  clear  and 
immediate  interpretation  could  be  enunciated  of 
the  statement  adopted  by  the  Regents  at  their 
November  20th  meeting  concerning  the  use  of 
University  facilities  for  '...lawful  campus  action., 
not  unlawful  campus  action.111   (That  was  the  phrase 
that  stuck  in  everybody's  craw  more  or  less.) 

"Understandably  there  is  legitimate  concern 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  latter  clause.   Doubts 
are  expressed  openly  that  this  policy  can  be 
implemented  without  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional 
infringements  on  freedom  of  speech.  Members  of 
the  staff  are  particularly  sensitive  to  its 
interpretation  because  of  the  numbers  of  students, 
not  Just  those  of  the  PSM,  who  are  deeply  concerned, 
about  the  matter  and  who  are  seeking  our  advice 
and  assistance  in  obtaining  clarification.  The 
Dean  of  Students  staff  has  studied  possible 
interpretations  carefully.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  new  liberalized  regulation  need  not  be  in 
conflict  with  the  already  stated  policy  outlined, 
by  President  Kerr  in  his  196*4-  Davis  Campus  Charter 
Day  Address.  And  if  we  are  interpreting  correctly 
his  remarks  on  Thursday,  December  3»  as  reported 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  his  reiteration  of 
that  policy,  as  follows:   'This  [meaning  the  PSM] 
protest  has  never  been  over  free  speech.  There 
has  been  and  is  free  speech  at  the  University  of 
California.   The  protest  has  been  over  organized 
political  action  on  campus.   This  is  now  allowed 
with  the  one  qualification  that  unlawful  action 
cannot  be  mounted  on  campus.  And  it  has  been  made 
abundantly  clear  that  there  is  no  double  jeopardy 
Involved  since  students  would  be  liable  for 
University  discipline  for  misuse  of  University 
facilities  and  would  not  be  punished  for  the  actual 
off-campus  violations  of  law."1  (I  supplied 
italics  here  in  the  letter  that  I  wrote.) 

"It  would  seem  abundantly  clear  that  this 
application  of  policy  will  violate  neither  freedom 
nor  reason.   Lawful  forms  of  protest  against  the 
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Towle:    community  can  now  be  mounted  from  or  advocated  on 
the  campus  itself,  with  responsibility  for 
unlawful  or  illegel  acts,  which  subsequently  may 
occur,  solely  a  matter  between  the  student  citizen 
and  the  courts.  In  short,  the  University  should 
not  and  will  not  attempt  to  determine  the 
constitutionality  of  advocacy.  This  is  a  matter 
for  the  courts.   Further,  there  will  be  no  witch 
hunts  and  no  Star  Chamber  proceedings.   There  never 
have  been  and  the  customary  handling  of  student 
cases  would  continue.  The  debate  over  these  and 
related  questions  has  engulfed  the  campus  for 
nearly  three  months.   The  Regents  at  their  November 
meeting  liberalized  the  rules  concerning  advocacy 
of  political  and  social  action  on  campus.  A 
concise  statement  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of 
unlawful  action  would,  we  firmly  believe,  clear 
the  air  and  give  us  all  opportunity  to  turn  again 
to  the  continuing  business  of  the  University. 

"In  view  of  the  Academic  Senate  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  December  8,  where  this  crucial  matter  is 
sure  to  engage  much  of  the  discussion,  I  urge  most 
strongly  that  such  a  statement  from  the  Chancellor, 
and/or  the  President  be  issued  either  at  that 
meeting  or  prior  to  It.  We  also  recommend  most 
earnestly  that  the  University  drop  pending  charges 
against  the  four  students,  Mr.  Savio,  Mr.  Goldberg, 
Miss  Goldberg,  and  Mr.  Turner,  since  they  have  now 
subjected  themselves  to  legal  action  by  civil 
authority.   For  the  University  to  continue  to  press 
charges  would  seen  to  serve  no  useful  or  helpful 
purpose  in  the  current  campus  crisis.   I  for  one 
wish  to  be  on  record  as  opposed  to  further  action 
against  these  students  for  their  alleged  acts  of 
October  1  and  2. 

"Further,  I  urge  immediate  public  announcement 
of  the  dropping  of  the  charges  if  this  recommendation 
receives  favorable  consideration.  These  steps 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  dispelling  current 
mistrust  and  frustration  and  would  make  easier  the 
next  task  before  us,  that  of  implementing  locally 
as  soon  as  possible  those  actions  of  the  so-called 
Cheit  report,  which  you  have  already  accepted.   You 
are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Dean  of  Students 
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Towle:   staff  is  ready  always  to  offer  whatever  assistance 
it  can  to  you  personally  and  to  your  staff  to  help 
get  the  campus  back  on  the  road  to  reason  and 
mutual  trust."  Er,d  of  statement  by  K.A.T. 

As  you  see,  I  felt  very  strongly  about  these 
October  charges  being  picked  up  again  in  December. 

Nathan:   This  is  perfectly  clear. 

Towle:    I  thought  it  was.   Nobody  could  ever  claim  I  didn't 
say  what  I  thought. 

Nathan:   So  this  letter  was  not  sent. 

Towle:   It  was  not  sent  to  Dr.  Strong  because  of  Dr. 

Sherriffs1  request  to  me  not  to  do  so;  in  fact, 
he  all  but  pled  with  me  not  to  send  it.  He  said 
that  Dr.  Strong  was  so  upset  at  that  particular 
time  and  that  he  was  waiting  to  hear  what  the 
President  had  to  say;  so  much  hinged  on  that.  So 
I  said,  "All  right,  I  will  defer  to  you,  of  course, 
but  I  want  to  have  this  in  the  record  somewhere. 
Therefore  I  am  leaving  your  copy  with  you — a  copy 
which  I  would  have  sent  to  you,  and  I  want  it  to 
be  made  part  of  the  Chancellor's  record."  I  don't 
know  that  it  ever  was,  but  I  assume  it  was.  It 
didn't  seem  to  have  done  much  good. 

Nathan:   It  does  seem  curious  to  me,  this  protective 

attitude.   After  all,  if  the  man  is  Chancellor, 
he  holds  responsibility. 

Towle:   I  felt  that  way.   Of  course,  I  could  have  put  it 
in  an  envelope  and  Just  sent  it  to  Dr.  Strong, 
which  I  ordinarily  would  have  done  anyway.   I  never 
sent  things  through  Dr.  Sherriffs.  But  all  Dr. 
Strong's  mail  on  student  matters  did  go  through 
Dr.  Sherriffs'  office  on  their  way  to  the  Chancellor, 

I  don't  think  it  would  have  made  any  difference 
in  this  particular  situation  because  probably  things 
had  gone  too  far  by  then  and  there  was  too  much 
hard  feeling  on  the  higher  echelons  on  the  campus, 
let's  say,  at  this  particular  point.   I  could  not 
send  the  President  a  copy  without  having  first  sent 


Towle:   the  official  original  copy  to  Chancellor  Strong. 
After  all  the  letter  was  addressed  to  him,  as  was 
proper, 

Nathan:   You  felt  at  this  time  that  you  couldn't  properly 
disagree  with  Mr.  Sherriffs? 

Towle:   I  disagreed  with  him,  yes. 

Nathan:   I  mean  act  contrary  to  his  request. 

Towle:    It  was  one  of  those  things.   We  were  all  in  a 

crisis  and  we  were  all  in  this  thing  together  in 
a  sense.   I  was  trying,  from  where  I  sat,  to  be  as 
helpful  as  possible.  After  all,  most  of  my  job 
was  dealing  with  students  and  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  having  my  point  of  view  and  that 
of  the  Cean  of  Students  staff  about  the  students' 
disciplinary  action  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chancellor.   The  letter  really  reflected  the 
opinion  of  my  staff;  in  fact,  George  Murphy,  who 
had  legal  background,  helped  me  draft  the  letter. 

I  could  have  sent  it,  and  possibly  I  should 
have.  And  if  his  office  didn't  want  to  give  it 
to  him  they  didn't  need  to.  But  somehow  I 
hesitated  to  do  this,  in  view  of  Dr.  Sherriffs' 
plea  not  to.   I  thought  he  might  know  other  things 
relating  to  the  situation  that  I  did  not. 

Nathan:   You  don't  like  extra  in-fighting. 

Towle:   No,  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  operating  that  way. 

Nathans   Sometimes  integrity  can  be  a  hindrance. 

Towle:    [Laughter]  Well,  I  think  maybe  it  is.   But  on  the 
other  hand,  that's  the  way  I  did  operate,  and  so 
the  matter  was  dropped.   But  you  can  see  that  I 
felt  very  strongly  about  it,  and  I  will  always 
believe  that  Dr.  Strong  should  have  had  the  letter 
and  decided  for  himself  as  to  its  validity. 

Nathan:   It's  an  enigma  to  me  why  Mr.  Sherriffs  didn't 

simply  say,  "I  may  or  may  not  agree  with  you,  but 
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it's  your  letter,  50  ahead  and  send  it.H 

When  he  asked  me  especially  not  to  send  it,  1  made 
this  note  at  the  top  of  the  original  letter. 
"Note.   This  was  not  sent  to  EWS  at  ACS's  request. 
Wished  to  wait  to  see  what  President  Kerr's 
statement  would  cover  at  the  forthcoming  meeting 
in  the  Greek  Theatre  on  December  ?.  KAT  gave  ACS 
his  copy  of  this  momo  for  the  Chancellor's  official 
files  so  that  she  at  least  would  be  on  record  in 
the  Chancellor's  office."  And  those  are  my  initials 
down  here.   I  wrotu  this  little  squib  on  the  top 
there. 

It  is  a  very  clear  statement,  certainly. 

I  have  very  carefully  preserved  the  original  of 
this  because  it  is  the  one  that  would  have  gone  to 
Chancellor  Strong.  And  I  thought  that  somebody 
ought  to  keep  the  original  where  it  was  a  matter  of 
record,  if  nothing  else. 

This  is  one  thing  which  I  certainly  will  put 
into  my  files  pertr.ining  to  the  PSM.  It  not  only 
is  part  of  the  hisl.ory  of  this  particular  time  but 
it  throws  some  light  on  my  own  position  in  this 
matter  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  that  known.   I 
think  many  people  c.idn't  know  Just  how  I  stood  on 
this. 

This  is  an  interest  ing  companion  piece  to  Jackie 
Goldberg's  letter  in  that  she  reflects  an  under 
standing  of  your  attitude. 

Yes,  I  think  she  wes  understanding. 

I'm  very  happy  that  you've  kept  these  things,  even 
though  you  must  have  wanted  to  Just  drop  a  match 
on  the  whole  file. 

I  didn't  keep  too  nuch.   [Laughter]   I  saw  Mr. 
[James]  Kantor  [University  Archivist]  the  other 
night  and  told  him  that  I  really  didn't  have  an 
awful  lot  of  material  but  I  had  kept  what,  from  my 
point  of  view,  was  pertinent  and  he  was  welcome 
to  any  of  it  he  wanted. 
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Nathan: 


Towle: 


Nathan: 
Towle: 

Nathan: 


Towle: 

Nathan: 
Towle: 


We  have  mentioned  some  other  letters  from  your 
file  about  the  FSK  period.   Do  you  have  the 
newspaper  clippings  too?  They  could  all  go  to  the 
University  Archives. 

This  [box]  is  filled  with  clippings.  I'm  Just 
wondering  whether  the  Archives  really  wants  all 
of  these  clippings,  pamphlets,  handbills,  and  the 


They  would  be  delighted  to  have  them. 

Of  course,  they  have  access  to  all  of  this 
material  through  their  own  collections,  through 
the  newspapers  and  all. 

Interestingly  enough,  very  often  the  Archives 
simply  does  not  heve  the  most  obvious  kind  of 
thing  because  no  cne  has  deposited  it.   If  they 
have  any  duplicates,  then  that  is  useful  also. 
But  I  think  this  vould  be  a  great  addition. 

Here,  for  example,  is  the  Burns  Report.  And  the 
Slate  Supplement  and  Slate's  booklet  about  the 
Regents,  and  the  Spider. 

Oh,  I  think  this  is  an  elegant  collection. 

It's  not  in  any  particular  order.   Here  is  an 
envelope  labelled  "the  four-letter  word  clippings." 
That  was  about  the  obscenity  bit  in  the  spring,  in 
March,  1965,  after  the  PSM  tumultuousness  had 
quieted  down. 

Well,  anyway,  the  Archives  certainly  are 
welcome  to  all  of  this,  and  I'm  glad  to  know  they 
may  be  useful.  Makes  one  feel  kind  of  important, 
tool 

In  summary,  there  are  two  things  that  stand 
out  with  respect  to  the  fall  of  1965  disturbances. 
One,  how  completely  unprepared  administrators  — 
and  faculty  members,  too  —  were  for  the  crisis. 
And,  two,  how  well  prepared  the  leaders  of  the 
student  group  were.   I  shall  never  forget  my  own 
surprise,  and  I'll  have  to  admit,  chagrin,  too,  at 
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.'owle:   the  effective  control  the  student  leaders  of  the 
revolt  had. 

Nathan:   Over  the  students ', 

Jowle:   I  meant  just  the  vay  they  had  themselves  organized. 
Their  walkie-talkie  system,  for  example,  [laughter] 
by  which  they  could  give  and  receive  orders  from 
their  compatriots  anywhere  on  campus  at  almost  any 
time,  was  just  a  revelation  to  me.   I  had  had  no 
experience  whatever  with  this  kind  of  instant 
communication,  and  it  was  devastating  to  say  the 
least.   You'd  walk  out  of  Sproul  Hall  and  you'd 
hear  somebody  behind  you  saying — not  anything 
derogatory  about  ne  as  a  person  or  anything — but 
just  giving  directions  as  to  what  was  going  on  to 
somebody  probably  over  on  North  Gate  or  somewhere 
like  that.   I  Just  couldn't  get  over  it.   [Laughter] 

Nathan:  Moses  Hall  got  a  little  mill-in  because  the  students 
were  trying  to  find  the  Letters  and  Science  office. 
There  was  a  walkie-talkie  testing  session  as  we 
came  back  from  lunch,  before  the  mill-in  arrived. 
But  that  was  later,  of  course.  You  were  in  on  the 
beginning  of  all  this. 


Acrimony  and  Frustration 


Towle: 


Nathan: 


Towle : 


Now,  after  having  talked,  into  the  Oral  History 
tape  all  this  time,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
anything. 


[Laughter] 
line  next. 


Of  course.  I'll  see  you  on  a  picket 


In  view  of  all  that  has  happened  on  the  campus 
since  then,  nothing  would  surprise  me  now.   But 
two  years  ago  it  was  quite  a  different  story. 
And  the  acrimoniousness  and  bitterness  which  were 
never  far  from  the  surface  in  those  long  months  of 
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Towle:   that  acadeiric  year  really  were  a  shattering 

experience  for  one  who  had  always  felt  a  close 
rapport  with  students — who  not  only  felt  but 
actually  had  had  a  very  good  rapport  with  students 
and  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  misunderstanding  and  ill-will  which  the  FSM 
movement  had  engendered,  and  which  was  tearing — 
as  you  well  know — the  University  apart. 

After  it  was  all  over,  and  for  months  after 
I  retired,  I  had  a  feeling  of  great  personal  loss 
and  sadness  not  easily  put  into  words.   I  love  the 
University  and  it  nad  been  so  much  a  part  of  my 
life  for  so  long.  It  was  quite  devastating  to  see 
so  much  of  what  I  believed  it  stood  for,  almost 
made  a  mockery  of,  as  it  certainly  was  in  those 
early  months  of  ths  FSM  movement. 

Nathan:  You  were  saying  that  the  episode  was  so  acrimonious 
in  nature. 

Towle:   It  was,  you  know.  This  was  the  thing  that  was  so 
devastating,  really,  about  the  whole  thing.  And 
then  another  thing — I  may  have  mentioned  this 
earlier,  it  was  all  so  grim.  I'm  Just  not  used  to 
working  in  such  a  ;rim  atmosphere.  Very  few  people's 
sense  of  humor  stood  up  well  when  distrust  and 
disparagement  flowered.   I  must  admit  that  somehow 
the  light  touch  was  hard  to  come  by  most  of  the 
time. 

Nathan:   When  you  say  you  ace  not  accustomed  to  working  in 
such  a  grim  atmosp/iere,  and  you  have  had  two  tours 
of  duty  with  the  Marines,  one  in  wartime,  I  think 
this  is  really  qui^e  a  significant  comment. 

Towle:   Oh!   The  Marines  w-3re  quite  entertaining  as  well 
as  purposeful  much  of  the  time,  you  know.   They 
had  a  Job  to  do  and  they  did  it  well  always.   During 
wartime  it  was  grira,  yes,  but  I  loved  my  work  at 
the  University,  and  always  found  it  interesting 
and  pleasant,  and  .stimulating.  I  worked  hard  and 
I  used  to  work  lon(;  hours,  but  that  didn't  make  any 
difference:   I  enjoyed  what  I  was  doing.  But  then, 
almost  overnight,  ;o  have  to  force  one's  self  to 
face  some  of  those  disheartening  events,  some  of 
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Towle:   them  so  calculated  to  bring  about  dissension  and 
misunderstanding,  was  so  discouraging  and 
frustrating.   The  frustration  was  as  difficult 
to  take  as  anything  else.   You  felt  you  weren't 
getting  anywhere  and  all  these  people  were  telling 
you  what  you  should  and  shouldn't  do  and  everybody 
had  ideas — none  of  them  much  good. 

Nathan:   Just  this  wading  around  in  molasses, 
Towle:   That's  right. 

Nathan:   Just  dreadful.  And  then  when  you  did  have  a 

perfectly  good  point  of  view  you  were  asked  please 
not  to  mention  it. 

Towle:   As  I  say,  I  doubt  that  it  would  have  made  much 
difference.   I  felt  afterward  that  I  would  have 
felt  better  if  a  cop?/  of  that  letter,  for  example, 
had  gone  to  President  Kerr.  Not  that  it  would  have 
made  too  much  difference,  maybe,  but  he  would  have 
known  how  I  felt  about  the  situation.  And  so  would 
the  Chancellor.   Eut  the  Chancellor  was  the  one  I 
had  in  mind,  I  was  trying  to  help  him  out.  He  was 
in  a  box  at  this  point.   I  realized  it.  Nobody 
realized  it  more  than  I.  You  know  there  was  Just 
too  much  of  this  business — we'll  stick  to  our  guns 
or  else.   Sometimes  you  can't  do  that. 

Nathan:   I  wish  I  had  a  picture  showing  you  with  your  jaw 
set  saying,  "We'll  stick  to  our  guns."  [Laughter] 
Something  is  lost  in  the  verbal  form. 

Towle:   Maybe  just  as  well. 


Lifting  the  Speakers*  Ban  -  1963 


My  own  position  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
student  rights  and  privileges  in  the  context  of  the 
campus  was  always  perfectly  clear  to  me,  and  I  think 
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Towle:   to  those  I  worked  with.  I  can  say  without 

equivocation  that  no  one  stood  more  staunchly 
over  the  years  for  the  aims  of  many  generations 
of  students  to  ha^e  the  University  embrace  a 
generous  open  forum  policy  for  the  advocacy  of 
ideas.  My  position  was  stated  clearly  in  a  letter 
of  June  11,  1963,  to  the  then  president  of  the 
California  Alumni  Association  in  response  to  one 
from  him  addressed  to  members  of  the  Alumni  Council, 
on  which  I  was  serving  at  that  particular  time, 
seeking  advice  from  council  members  on  how  to 
answer  citicism  from  alumni.   There  were  many  of 
them,  I  might  add,  who  did  not  favor  the  proposed 
lifting  of  the  "speaker  ban." 

At  that  time,  I  said  in  part  in  my  letter  to 
him,  "I  am  hopeful  that  many  alumni,  and  I  am  one 
of  them,  care  about  the  University's  standing  up 
and  being  counted  as  a  champion  of  a  true  open 
forum  and  freedom  to  hear  and  be  heard  and  exerting 
leadership  in  that  direction.  I  have  been  gratified 
by  the  gradual  libaralization  of  University  policies, 
a  mark  of  maturity  befitting  an  institution 
approaching  its  centennial."  End  of  famous  last 
words .   C  Laught  er ] 

At  no  time  dil  I  question  that  students,  along 
with  all  citizens,  have  inalienable  constitutional 
rights.  I  subscribe  to  the  belief,  however,  that 
a  democratic  society  cannot  exist  without  certain 
rules  and  regulations  which  in  effect  guarantee 
everyone  equal  rights.  There  Is  a  distinction,  I 
believe,  between  r:ights  and  privileges.  Students 
enjoy  privileges  b/  reason  of  being  students, 
including  those  of  admission  by  meeting  entrance 
requirements,  receiving  instruction,  and  using 
campus  facilities  r'or  authorized  purposes.   By  the 
same  token  the  University  has  the  right  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  orderly  conduct  of 
its  business,  which  it  quite  properly  expects  its 
students,  who  enter  the  University  voluntarily,  to 
observe. 

The  right  of  students  to  question  the  validity 
or  practicality  of  regulations  is,  of  course, 
implicit,  and  proper  channels  have  always  been 
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Towle:   available  for  expressing  grievances  and  seeking 

changes.  Attempts  to  bring  about  change  by  violence  or 
other  means  negate  the  very  values  an  educational 
institution  worthy  of  the  name  should  stand  for. 
My  great  point  of  departure  with  the  FSM  leaders, 
which  I  made  known  on  more  than  one  occasion,  was 
their  resort  to  civil  disobedience  and  disorder. 
I  was  sympathetic  with  many  of  their  desires  to 
have  the  rules  liberalized,  but  as  far  as  their 
resorting  to  disruptive  tactics,  I  wanted  no  part 
of  it.   I  think  I  made  this  perfectly  clear.   Of 
course,  we  certainly  didn't  see  eye-to-eye  on  that. 

I  could  see  nothing  in  the  FSM  movement  which 
justified  that  kind  of  behavior,  really. 

The  University  of  California  has  become  one 
of  the  great  educational  institutions  of  the  world 
because  as  an  institution  of  the  State  it  has 
insisted  on  maintaining  its  independence. 
Presumably  its  regulations,  although  they  may  be 
modified  from  time  to  time  to  meet  changing 
conditions,  guarantee  such  independence  to  the 
benefit  of  students  and  faculty  alike.  And  I'm 
sure  that  administrative  procedures  are  designed  to 
assist  in  the  orderly  conduct  of  business,  so  that 
the  University's  main  purposes  as  an  educational 
institution  may  be  fulfilled. 

I  can  Just  hear  Paul  Goodman's  vociferous 
disagreement  at  this  point.   [Laughter] 

Nathan:  What  do  you  think  of  the  argument  I'm  sure  they 
gave  Justifying  ci^il  disobedience,  the  argument 
that  there  was  no  alternative? 

Towle:   I  don't  agree  with  it  at  all.  They  didn't  try  any 
alternative.  When  they  left  my  office,  on  that 
Monday  morning  in  September,  196^,  they  had  their 
minds  made  up  then  that  they  were  going  out  and 
raise  hell.  They  had  television  all  set  up.  They 
had  an  idea  that  my  answer  was  going  to  be  what  it 
was.   It  had  to  be.  They  launched  forth  then.   They 
had  a  television  at  the  entrance  and  everything  was 
all  set  to  go.   I  think  their  plans  were  pretty  well 
formulated  by  then — I  don't  know  that  they  all 
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Towle:   expected  to  have  them  go  to  the  lengths  that  they 
did.  But  I'm  sure  that  they  were  committed  then 
to  acts  of  civil  disobedience.  In  fact,  I  am 
quite  certain  that  this  must  have  been  so. 

Nathan:  This  is  not  a  question  of  being  driven  to  it,  but 
determining  that  this  would  be  the  method. 

Towle i   I  am  sure  that  they  probably  had  spent  the  weekend 
planning  their  action.  I  don't  know  that  for  a 
fact,  of  course,  tut  I  do  know  that  when  I  gave 
them  the  word  that  I  could  do  nothing  more  about 
changing  the  regulations  to  meet  their  wishes, 
that  I  had  done  my  best  and  had  talked  with  the 
Chancellor,  they  left  the  office  with  the  statement, 
"This  is  not  enough."  That  was  exactly  what  they 
said,  without  giving  me  any  further  opportunity  to 
suggest  alternatives  for  the  administration.   They 
filed  out  of  the  office  and  went  out  to  the  corner 
of  Bancroft  and  Telegraph  where  the  television 
cameras  were  waiting  for  them. 

Nathan:  After  having  received  from  you  the  statement  that 
you  would  not  be  able  to  do  anything  for  them  on 
those  two  points,  what  else  could  they  have  been 
expected  to  do?  Not  that  I  would  expect  you  to 
lay  out  their  campaign  for  them. 

Towle:   I  don't  know.  There  was  Jackie  Goldberg's 

statement,  I  think,  to  me.   I  don't  want  to  put 
words  in  Jackie's  mouth,  but  I  think  she  felt,  and 
possibly  Justifiably  so,  that  the  University  should 
have  made  greater  effort  to  try  to  get  them  all 
together  again. 

Nathan:  You  mean  administration  spokesmen  and  students? 

Towle:   Yes.  Of  course,  w«3  had  planned  a  meeting  for  that 
afternoon,  but  by  ;hat  time  they  were  taking  over. 
They  had  decided  that  Sproul  Hall  was  to  be 
occupied.  We  didn't  call  it  a  mill-in.  Now  I'm 
interested  in  all  ",he  new  terminology.  Things  are 
mill-ins  now.  Tha:;  was  kind  of  a  sit-in,  I  think, 
wasn't  it? 


Nathan:   Yes,  I  think  so. 
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Towle:   I  don't  know.  I've  thought  about  it  a  great  deal, 
actually,  as  to  what  might  have  been  done.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  there  are  two  sides  to  these 
things  and  that  both  sides  have  to  be  willing  to 
give  a  little,  try  to  work  things  out.  I  don't 
know,  maybe  we  didn't  seem  to  be  willing  enough. 
I  can't  believe  we  in  any  way  tried  to  discourage 
them  from  coming  to  us.  Our  offices  were  filled 
with  students  all  the  time  coming  and  going  about 
this  and  that,  eve  a  though  they  were  presumably 
furious  with  us  they  kept  coming  in.   [Laughter] 

Nathan:  And  being  furious  in  your  office. 
Towle:   Yes,  that's  right.  But  I  don't  know. 


The  Administration  as  a  Target  for  Grievances 


Nathan:   It  was  the  breakin?  off  that  you  could  see  as  an 
overt  act. 

Towle:   Yes,  that's  it.   This,  of  course,  was  the  thing 
that  disturbed  me  more  than  anything  else,  this 
breaking  off — where  there  was  no  meeting  of  the 
minds  whatever.  The  administration  by  this  time, 
as  far  as  the  students  were  concerned,  was  being 
completely  discredited,  which  of  course  was  not 
fair  really.  You  may  expect  students  to  feel  that 
way  when  nerves  are  frayed  and  tempers  high.  And 
the  "administration"  is  always  fair  game.  But  I 
must  say  that  some  of  the  faculty  were  not  much 
better  as  far  as  their  relations  went;  they  Just 
took  up  cudgels  against  the  administration,  too. 
The  administration  is  an  awfully  easy  mark,  of 
course,  because  it's  Impersonal  in  some  ways  so  you 
can  easily  attach  dislike  to  it,  very  simply.  Then 
the  administration  is  always  looked  upon  as  something 
that's  trying  to  take  away  your  rights  or  something 
of  that  sort.  I'm  sure  that  this  is  the  way  we  were 
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Towle: 

Nathan: 
Towle i 


Nathan : 


Towle : 


looked  upon.  And  then  you  know  there  is  a  great 
carry-over  of  the  Image  of  a  dean  from  high 
school,  where  the  dean  is  a.  disciplinary  figure. 


That's  an  interesting  idea, 
of  boys  is  the  punisher. 


Of  course,  the  dean 


Nathan! 
Towle: 


Yes.  You  have  an  occupational  hazard  when  you 
go  into  this  business  to  start  with  just  because 
so  many  students  do  carry  over  this  feeling  from 
secondary  schools.  I  don't  say  that  these  students 
did  particularly,  but  this  is  very  easy  to  come  by, 
this  feeling. 

Somebody  suggested  that  some  members  of  the  faculty 
were  still  resentful  about  the  decision  to  change 
to  the  quarter  system. 

Yes,  I  think  that  some  of  them  were.  There  were 
many  frustrations  on  campus  that  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  free  speech.  But  here  was  this 
confrontation,  reaiy-made  for  everybody  to  get 
involved  in  who  hai  any  grievance  of  any  kind.  The 
quarter  system  could  have  been  a  pent-up  resentment 
against  the  administration.  The  Berkeley  faculty 
voted  it  down,  you  know. 

Yes,  that's  quite  true. 

They  voted  it  down,  I  think,  by  a  narrow  margin, 
and  there  was  much  bitterness  about  it,  a  feeling 
that  the  administration  had  sold  them  down  the 
river  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 


The  Feeling  of  Impersonality 


Then,  of  course,  there  was  also  a  great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  which  I  think  many  faculty 
members  were  unwilling  to  recognize — dissatisfaction 
not  only  with  the  sidvising  system,  but  with  the 
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Towle:   relationship  between  the  faculty  and  the  students. 
The  faculty  were  too  busy  to  see  students  and 
to  be  bothered  with  students.  We  got  that  kind  of 
complaint  all  the  time.   "I've  been  to  see  him  and 
he  doesn't  care  whether  I  come  or  not,"  or  "I've 
been  to  his  office  and  he's  never  there."  There 
may  have  been  some  reaction  to  these  often 
expressed  complaints.  The  faculty  reaction  may 
have  been  one  somewhat  of  guilt,  too,  because  they 
hadn't  been  as  alert  to  student  needs — to  the  need 
of  the  student  in  this  complex  University,  to  have 
a  kind  of  a  personal  relationship,  to  the  need  for 
them  to  have  a  sense  of — oh,  I  hate  to  use  the  word 
identity  because  that's  overworked,  but  it's  really 
what  the  students  lacked,  what  they  missed,  this 
feeling  of  knowing  their  faculty.  This  is  not  true 
of  departments  like  engineering,  some  of  the 
smaller  colleges,  because  they  all  do  know  their 
students  and  they  have  very  excellent  rapport  with 
them  all  the  time.  But  it's  the  large  ones — it's 
the  humanities  and  the  large  social  science  classes 
where  there  is  so  much  that  is  impersonal. 

Now  I  assume  that  it  has  changed  a  good  deal, 
but  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  how  much  difference 
the  Musoatine  Report  really  made.l  Unless  you're 
right  on  the  campus  now  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
know  really  what's  going  on.   It's  an  interesting 
time,  certainly.   I  was  impressed  with  the  Muscatine 
Report,  but  I  don't  know  whether  its  findings  and 
recommendations  helped  do  away  with  some  of  this 
impersonal  feeling  that  many  students  felt 
instinctively. 

This  is  one  thing  that  students  said  themselves 
about  the  PSM.   For  the  first  time  some  of  them 
who  had  never  been  involved  in  anything  became 
involved  in  the  movement  because  they  had  a  chance 
to  become  a  part  of  a  group  and  to  feel  that  they 
were  important.  I  think  this  is  why  it  gathered 
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fowle:    into  the  fold  so  i:any,  eventually,  many  of  the 

younger  students  vho  had  no  commitments  whatever 
and  who  really  dicn't  know  what  this  was  all  about 
except  here  was  a  chance  to  take  part  with  other 
students  in  something  which  they  felt  was 
worthwhile. 

Nathan:   Whereas  perhaps  scnie  of  this  feeling  was 

experienced  in  eailier  college  generations  through 
activities... 

Towle:   That's  right. 
Nathan:  Not  any  more. 

Towle:   No,  not  any  more.  And  I  think  the  University 

itself  just  hadn't  kept  pace  with  its  growth  or 
hadn't  even  realized  what  was  taking  place  as  far 
as  the  individual  student  was  concerned.  We  were, 
of  course,  "building  more  residence  halls  and  that 
helped  some — having  students  able  to  live  on 
campus.   In  the  old  days,  there  wasn't  any  such 
place,  and  nobody  cared.  You  were  supposed  to 
come  to  college  and  get  your  work  done  and  find 
your  friends  where  you  could.   If  you  didn't  have 
a  good  time  it  was  just  too  bad.  It  was  just  one 
of  those  things. 

But  I  think  that  the  residence  hall  program 
did  change  the  complexion  of  the  campus  in  many 
ways  and  gave  many  students  a  feeling  of  belonging 
to  the  campus  for  the  first  time.  And  they  liked 
living  on  the  campus  in  those  days.  Now  it  seems 
as  if  everyone  wants  to  live  in  an  apartment,  and 
not  on  the  campus.  The  residence  halls  are  still 
there  to  be  lived  in,  and  I  gather  they  are 
reasonably  well-filled  all  the  time.  They  provide 
a  sort  of  a  focal  point  for  student  interests 
which  had  never  been  there  in  the  earlier  days. 
This  is  important  and  very  good. 

I  was  on  one  of  the  subcommittees  when  these 
halls  were  being  planned,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  bothered  me,  and  others  who  sat  on  the 
committee  and  who  were  going  to  be  dealing  with 
students — the  fact  that  there  wasn't  too  much 


Towle:   attention  paid  to  the  things  in  the  halls  that 
would  attract  the  individual  students  in  their 
everyday  interests  and  activities .  Much  thought  was 
put  on  making  the  halls  handsome  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  but  not  so  much  on  what  was  going  to  go 
into  them  as  far  as  student  activities  and  student 
needs  were  concerned.  Those  of  us  who  were  on  the 
subcommittees  had  to  fight  like  steers  to  get  some 
of  these  ideas  across  and  we  didn't  succeed  too 
we'll  in  the  earliest  stages. 

Nathan:   Just  the  amenities  of  living  there. 

Towle:    That's  right,  Anc ,  you  know,  all  of  these  feelings 
had  been  cent  up,  somewhere. 

Nathan:   So  the  frustratior  level  had  already... 

Towle:   Built  up.   This  is  why  the  FSM  movement  had  such 
a  sudden  appeal  tc  so  many  people.  Here  was 
something  you  could  really  hang  onto  and  here  was 
something  you  could  really  get  at  the  University 
with.   You  had  a  kind  of  a  crowbar  and  you  could 
really  use  it,  quite  effectively,  too. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  want  many  of  these 
ideas  or  not. 


The  Changing  Chars cter  of  the  Movement 


Nathan:   Let's  go  on  with  them.   I  think  they  are  useful. 

Towle:    In  its  incipiency  the  Free  Speech  Movement  was, 
I'm  certain,  motivated  by  students  sincerely 
dedicated  to  a  literalization  of  policies  which 
would  bring  about  greater  freedoms  in  the  areas  of 
political  and  social  action  on  the  campus.   I  think 
you  can  see  that  just  from  the  groups  of  students 
that  came  in  to  see  me  with  their  petition.  Many 
of  those  students  really  were  sincerely  motivated. 
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Towle:        It  became  quf  te  obvious,  however,  as  events 
progressed,  that  the  demonstrations  became 
cloaked  by  more  mi litant  individuals  in  the  handy 
catch-all  slogan  of  "Free  Speech"  and  "Civil 
Rights"  in  order  to  capture  sympathy  and  support 
by  clouding  the  real  issue.   I  submit  that  neither 
was  really  the  cer  tral  issue. 

It  became  in  essence  a  power  struggle  in 
which  a  relatively  few  malcontents  and  dissidents 
were  bent  on  usinr  the  University  for  their  own, 
essentially  selfish,  needs  and  purposes.  As  I 
say,  this  is  what  I  think  eventually  happened. 
Events  at  Berkeley  and  elsewhere  since  then  only 
lend  additional  ciedence  to  this  statement.   I  can 
be  all  wrong  but  this  is  the  way  I  read  the  signs. 
Threats  and  defiar.ce  bordering  on  complete  disregard. 
for  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others,  in  short, 
anarchy,  seem  to  have  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  196^-65  the  University  attempted  to  use 
all  the  good  offices  at  its  command  to  prevent 
precipitous  action.   That  it  bundled,  in*  some  of 
its  efforts  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  echelon 
no  one  close  to  the  situation  can  honestly  deny. 
But  it  was  not  a  time  of  evil  men  in  command 
planning  evil  thir.gs.  And  when  I  say  men  I  mean 
women,  too. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  travail  for  many  high- 
minded,  devoted,  end  trusted  persons  who  believed 
in  the  University  and  her  students  and  who  sought 
fair  and  equitable  solutions  to  the  grave  problems 
which  beset  the  csmpus.  A  great  and  proud 
University  deserves  better  than  the  wish  of  a  few 
malcontents  to  discredit  its  very  being  and  bring 
it  to  its  knees.   This  is  as  true  today,  1967,  as 
it  was  in  1964-.   Then  the  slogan  used,  to  Justify 
open  sesame  for  all  illegal  acts  was  Free  Speech. 
Today  it  is  basically  the  draft  or  the  Vietnam 
situation,  coupled  with  a  good  many  racist 
overtones,  too.  Tiiose  are  my  thoughts  on  the 
subject. 

Nathan:   I'm  very  glad  to  have  them.   I  do  think  that  being 
right  in  the  middle  of  something  concentrates  the 
vision  rather  well. 
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'i'owle:    It  hasn't  been  eat-y,  you  know,  to  put  all  this  In 
words  because  I  lived  so  closely  with  it  and  was 
so  much  a.  part  of  it  and  so  terribly  torn  by  it. 
I  really  couldn't  talk  about  it  for  a  long  time 
with  any  sense  of  equanimity.   I  didn't  refuse  to 
talk  about  it,  but  I  didn't  wanb  to  talk  about  it. 

Nathan:   Did  you  hate  to  relive  it? 

Towle:    I  was  afraid  I  mipht.   But  I  think  enough  time  has 
elapsed  so  that  in  a  way  I'm  really  kind  of 
relieved  to  go  over  a  lot  of  these  things. 

Nathan:   I'm  so  happy  to  he.-ar  that,  because  I  did  have 
some  qualms  about  pursuing  the  natter. 

Towle:    I  think  it  has  to  be  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  in  justification  to  myself,  some  of  these 
things  have  to  be  said,  not  that  I  took  any  more 
knocks  than  many  others.   But  I  know  there  was 
misunderstanding,  certainly  among  the  students, 
about  my  part  in  nuch  of  this.   This  was  the  thing 
that  I  cared  most  about.   It  didn't  matter  to  me 
about  the  other  at  all.   I  couldn't  have  cared 
less  whether  Professor  Boo  or  Professor  X  or 
Professor  Y  though. t  this,  that  or  the  other  thing 
of  me  as  an  individual.   Many  of  them  were  my 
friends  anyway,   'j'here  were  a  few,  of  course,  that 
weren't.   Some  of  them  blamed  the  Dean  of  Students 
and  the  Dean  of  Students  office  particularly  for 
a  whole  lot  of  things  which,  if  they  had  known  were 
not  so.   That  sort  of  thing  never  bothered  me. 

But  it  did  bother  me  to  feel  that  I  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  many  students.   This  was  not 
true  of  most  students,  because  most  students  knew 
perfectly  well  thc.t  I  and  my  office  were  still  the 
same  as  we  always  had  been,  as  far  as  their  interests 
were  concerned. 

It's  pretty  c-evastating  to  suddenly  feel  the 
complete  animosity  of  a  group  of  students,  a  thing 
that  you  never  thought  possible.  They  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  Dean  of  Students  office  was 
letting  them  down  in  many  areas.   They  didn't  stor> 
to  think,  but  then  youth  doesn't.   This  is  why  I 
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rov;ls:   really  didn't  hole  it  against  the  students,  because 
this  is  part  of  their  youth.  They  never  stopped 
to  think  that  there  was  another  side  and  that  I 
and  others  who  were  in  administrative  positions 
at  that  particular  time  where  we  had  to  deal  with 
these  situations  every  day,  had  to  do  certain 
things  because  of  the  University  itself.   We  were 
required  to.   You  don't  think  about  those  things. 
You  don't  expect  5itudents  to  think  about  them; 
they  are  thinking  of  their  own  concerns.  But  it 
doesn't  make  you  feel  any  less  unhappy  to  lose  the 
confidence  of  some  of  the  students,  which,  of 
course,  was  bound  to  happen.   This  is  one  reason 
that  I  value  that  little  note  from  Jackie  [Goldberg] 
because  I  think  she  understood  to  a  certain  degree. 
I  thought  she  was  very  perceptive.  She  seemed  to 
understand  exactly  what  was  happening  as  far  as  I 
and  the  other  members  of  the  staff  were  concerned. 
We  were  in  a  bind.  And  pretty  rcowerless  to  do  very 
much  about  it. 

Nathan:   Yes,  what  an  uncomfortable  spot,  as  you  were  saying 
earlier,  to  have  to  enforce  rulings  with  which 
you  didn't  entirely  agree. 

Towle:    There  are  lots  of  things  that  should  have  been 

done  differently.   But  I'm  not  going  to  make  any 
attempt  to  try  to  unscramble  those.   I  think 
that's  Just  an  exorcise  in  futility,  really. 

Nathan:   I  do  think  that  your  pulling  out  these  three 

episodes,  the  deeding  of  the  strip,  the  Bellquist 
Committee  report  and  the  Cunningham  letters,  these 
three  events  that  weren't  quite  events  and  that 
never  quite  came  to  fruition  are  very  helpful  in 
setting  the  structure  for  the  whole  thing. 

Towle:   I  think  they  are,  too.  And  I  believe  my  unsent 
letter  about  those  four  students  is  also. 

As  I  said  rif;ht  from  the  beginning,  this  is 
not  intended  to  bt;  a  history  of  the  FSM,  that's 
not  the  purpose  of  it.   Because  that  can  be 
acquired — well,  from  Max  Hierich's  famous  Ph.D. 
dissertation — famous  now  partly  because  we've 
quoted  from  it  qui.te  a  bit.   I  think  he  really 
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Towle:    has  the  nub  of  the  whole  thing  there  In  his  fine 
dissertation.  Anc  the  February,  1965,  California 
Monthly  has  that  excellent  running  account  of 
events  as  they  happened.   I  mentioned  this  earlier. 
Anybody  who  wants  to  find  out  how  it  started  and 
who  the  people  were,  can  look  especially  at  Max 
Hierich's  disserts.tion.  He's  interviewed  almost 
everybody  who  really  had  any  really  serious 
connection  with  the  FSM.   I'm  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  interviewing  he  did. 

Nathan:   That  was  certainly  an  admirable  piece  of  work. 

What  we  were  hopir.g  to  get  from  you,  and  I  think  we 
have,  was  your  view,  and  your  recollection  and 
your  judgment  now  that  you  think  back  on  it.   Ajid 
I  do  think  that  you've  done  a  beautiful  job. 
When  you  see  the  transcription,  there  very  well 
may  be  things  that  you  want  to  add,  some  comments 
or  insertions. 

Towle:  I  think  there  may  be.  But  I  can  tell  better  when 
I  get  the  blue  pei.cil  in  the  little  hot  hand,  you 
know.  [Laughter] 

Nathan:  How  delightful  it  will  be  to  have  an  editor  doing 
her  own  editing.  May  I  encourage  you  not  to  edit 
out,  but  to  add  ir..  Please,  don't  edit  out. 

Towle:    I  won't  edit  out  except  where  it  seems  to  me 

redundant  or  when  it's  something  that  really  isn't 
very  relevant. 

Many  alumni,  I  think,  are  very  much  perturbed 
at  the  younger  generation  of  students  and  really 
don't  look  at  upheavals  on  campus  quite  as 
sanguinely  as  I  dc>.   I  believe  there  is  some 
major  unrest  in  every  college  generation.   You 
can  go  all  the  way  back;  I'm  sure  that  there  has 
always  been  some  c.isturbance  of  some  sort. 
Admittedly  today  there  seems  to  be  more  unrest  on 
campuses  every where.   But  then  there  are  more 
students,  and  the  campuses  are  so  much  bigger, 
and  the  political  and  social  issues  are  in  many 
ways  more  far-reaching  today  than  they  have  ever 
been.   There  are  riore  frustrations  and  more 
disillusionment,  «jid  many  more  concerned  persons, 
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Towle:    especially  among  the  younger  generation. 

I  don't  like  to  see  this  continued  agitation 
on  campuses.  I  think  that  to  disrupt  the  purposes 
of  a  university  arid  to  have  so  much  of  its  time 
occupied  with  Just,  keeping  things  reasonably  quiet 
so  that  some  modicum  of  teaching  can  go  on  is  most 
regrettable.   There  is  so  much  to  be  done,  so  much 
that  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  would  be  done  if 
people  like  the  Chancellor  or  the  President  or 
whoever  didn't  have  to  spend  so  much  time  figuring 
out  how  to  deal  with  some  of  these  other  problems, 
often  engendered  by  dissidents  and  malcontents. 
These  problems  don't  solve  themselves,  unfortunately. 

As  I  have  remarked  earlier,  I  thought  that 
Chancellor  Heyns'  statement  to  the  faculty  published 
in  the  November  13  [196?]  issue  of  the  University 
Bulletin,  "Our  Failure  as  Educators,"  was  an 
awfully  good  one.   It  was  his  plea  to  the  faculty 
as  well  as  students  urging  them  to  put  reason  above 
passion.  He  stresses,  too,  that  the  University 
does  have  more  important  things  to  do  than  be 
continually  trying  to  quell  student  disruptions  of 
one  sort  and  another.  And  some  of  them  aren't  even 
student  dlsruptiors. 

I  was  with  friends  a  couple  of  weekends  ago 
who  said,  "Why  can't  you  keep  non-students  off  the 
campus?  What's  the  matter  with  the  University? 
Why  can't  these  people  be  kept  off?  Why  do  we  still 
have  to  have  those  people  around?"  My  friends  were 
all  University  of  California  graduates. 

I  tried  to  explain  that  there  is  no  way  you 
can  keep  people  from  walking  onto  a  campus.  And  I 
don't  think  you'd  want  to. 

Nathan:   Build  a  big  wire  fence  around  with  electric  charges. 

Towle:   Exactly.   This  is  why  I'm  concerned  about  the 

centennial  year,  coming  as  it  does  next  year,  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  of  this  disruption.   I  think 
that  the  University  does  need  the  support  of  its 
alumni.   It  needs  it  not  only  financially — heaven 
knows  it  needs  financial  aid,  and  many  students 
benefit  from  the  support  that  alumni  give.   But  it 
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Towle:   also  needs  the  support  morally  and  every  other 

way.   It's  terribly  Important  to  have  your  alumni 
behind  you.   I'm  hoping  that  the  people  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  the  centennial  aren't  in  for  a 
great  disappointment.   I'm  not  doing  anything  with 
it  myself;  at  lea.<:t  I'm  not  on  committees  or  anything 
of  that  sort.   This  is  probably  Just  as  well,  but 
this  doesn't  prevont  rce  from  talking  about  the 
University  and  itr  needs  and  about  what  I  hope  the 
centennial  will  b3'ing  forth.   I  want  it  to  be  a 
good  year  for  the  University  in  every  way.   There 
are  so  many  littln  things  which  are  being  picked 
on  by  the  studentr.  which  I  think  are  so  silly  and 
petty.   Now  this  latest  business  of  wanting  to  change 
the  name  of  the  theater. 

Nathan:   Oh,  Zellerbach  Hall? 

Towle:   Yes.  The  Regents  have  decided  on  the  Zellerbach 
as  a  name.   What  difference  does  it  make? 

Nathan:  The  Zellerbachs  gave  the  money  for  it,  I  guess. 

Towle:    Certainly.   They  rave  over  a  million  dollars  or 
so,  didn't  they? 

Nathan:   Yes.   It  was  a  substantial  amount.   I  don't  know 
how  much. 

Towle:   After  all,  you  know,  to  me  this  is  awfully 

childish.   I  don't  mean  childish  giving  the  million, 
but  childish  of  people  to  get  steamed  up  about  the 
name.  I  don't  set-  why  it  shouldn't  be  so  named. 

Nathan:   As  you  were  saying  earlier,  somehow  the  idealistic 
part  has  dwindled  and  we're  in  the  power  struggle. 

Towle:   We're  in  the  power  struggle  business,  and.  this  is 

what  I  object  to  £.nd  with  which  I  have  no  patience. 
This  is  what's  happening  over  at  San  Francisco 
State,  another  ext.mple  of  a  power  struggle,  of  the 
most  virulent  kinc  ,  really. 

Nathan:   It  is  degrading  for  an  institution. 

Towle:    It  is  degrading  for  an  educational  institution.   Iv's 
degrading  for  the  persons  involved  in  it,  too.   I 
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Towle:   suppose  Berkeley  probably  has  the  distinction,  if 
you  can  call  it  that,  of  being  in  the  vanguard  of 
student  disruptions.  The  events  of  1964-65  were 
the  forerunner  of  a  lot  of  them.   I  have  often 
wondered  just  what  would  have  happened  if  the  FSM 
hadn't  happened  when  it  did.   I  somehow  think 
there  would  have  been  other  causes  for  student 
disfavor  and  confrontation.   Otherwise,  I  can't 
see  how  they  coulc.  have  spread  nation-wide  so 
fast.   The  times  i'eem  to  have  been  ripe. 

I  wish  the  "a-evolt"  had  started  somewhere 
else  if  it  was  going  to  start I   But  Berkeley  was 
Just  at  the  right  stage  for  It,  possibly  even 
without  the  famour:  or  infamous  September  14 
memorandum.  That  fanned  the  flame,  but  considering 
that  revolt  has  gone  all  over  the  country  now,  in 
varying  degrees,  and  for  varying  reasons,  many  of 
them  just  as  illogical,  I  wonder  sometimes  if  our 
events  were  not  just  part  of  what  was  to  come, 
nation-wide,  even  world-wide. 

I  prefer  the  articulate  students  of  the 
sixties.   I  think  they  are  much  more  exciting  and 
interesting  than  the  inarticulate  disinterested 
ones  of  the  fifties.  But  there  have  been  times 
when  I  could  have  wished  all  that  articulateness 
could  be  better  d: rected. 
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July  ?t,  I960 


Chancellor  tfleniQ  T.  Sesborg 
office  of  the  Chancellor 
3335  Simile  Hall 
Cl 


Dear  Chancellor   S««borgt 

Your  Special  Committee  on  tlM  Administration  of  the  Regulation*  on 
Utudant  Government ,   3toaent  Orgcnlftatiana,  and  Uae  of  University  Facilities 
held  its  initial  meeting  on  March  ?r  and  then  Mi  regularly  during  April, 
May,   and  June.     Vic«  Chancellor  Stwrriffs  and  Deac  3a»pt  rd  participated   in 
the  Ca«alttee's  deliberationa . 

Our  MI  Jar  «»»i«n«Bnt   involwd  the  booklet  entitled   "Information  for 
student  Qrtanirutlocji,  '  ubich  baa  been  prepared   in  the  Office  of  the  Dear 
of  Studenti.  a«  &  reriaion  of  similar  booklets   that  harp  been  distributed  in 
past  years .     We  spent  »sn>  hours  reviewing  the  wording  of  the  booklet  and 
the  reriouc  Oeaa's  Office  ror*»  that  supplearat  it,  and  the  final  draft  -- 
attached  hereto  —  ia  ready  for  your  approvtl  ve  t»liev«. 


we  decided  there  would  be  little  vblue  for  y*u  in  t  detailed 
of  our  discuaatons.     la  thoee  discuasiona,   however  »   it  was  necessury  lor  us 
not  only  to  consider  problana  of  interpretation  that  have  wriaen  aa  to  the 
President's  directives,  but  alao  to  coneretlM  the  rariaat  policies  that 
seen  to  inhere  therein.     Our  discuss  loos     have  led  us  to  unanlnoua  a«re«nent 
that  the  follovlnt  nodificationa  of  the  directives  anc  relftted  rulea  would 
be  desirable,   and  we   list  then  so  the!  .you  M>   t.jvisu  the  President  if  that 
seena  avpropriate: 

L-     ^»tliiona  .     Paragraph  3  of  the  PreaideuKsOJl  Manor  andun  of 
•epteaher  9,  19*9  ahonld  be  enented  b*  deleting  these  bracketed  and  under 
lined  wor4a: 

A  petition  addressed  to  nou-U&iversity   authoritiea 
»o^  (iQJtntifif  the  petition  as  coning  fron  the 
fori»ia  or  idaptlfy  the  signs  tors 


3« 


of  California,  or)  in  any  way 


inyljr  the  aning  ••sant  of  the  Uniyaaty  of 
California. 


Chancellor  Oloim  T.  aeaborc  -?-  Juljr  £-6,  I960 


£.     rolitical  Aotirity.     Paragraph  IIIA  of  tha  Ma eolation  on  Uae  of 
Itaireraity  Facllitloa  reatri«ta  tha  a«ll«ltl»g  of  political  party  a»a»erahlp 
and  tha  aupporUa*  or  oppoaiaf  of  particular  candidatoa  to  •ootinfa  vharc 
candiatoa  or  their  repraaoBtatlvea  apeak.     Wo  believe  that  reatrictioo  :• 
unjuatifiad.     We  aoo  BO  reaaoa  why  «udlea«ea  limited  to  to*  cacqpua  coaawnit) 
ahould  bo  denied  too  f«ll  raaiDt  of  political  discuccion  —  vtoothar  oar  not 
ta*r«  arc  accoapaaqriAA  apooctea  by   "caadiAatoa  for  public  offieo  (or  tlvrir 
d*aic»ato4  roproaoatativoa).'* 

Para«rapb  IV/.  of  tbo  Beculation  cm  Uao  «f 


acilitiaa  also  aooaa  too  roatrictivo.     w«  boliora  that 
r slain*  rulo*  aro  roo.uirod  only  to  procluAo  axploit«tlon  of  captira  »udl«nc«t« 
ttod  Ua\iT*r«ity  paraouMl.     Why  ahould  political  and  orttiar  groupa  bo  d*ni«* 
tba  priTllof*  of  •  "coHoctiaaT"* 

k.     LitorytMafo .     Paragraph  1VD  of  the  Ro«iuuttiun  on  Uao  of  UnlvoraU., 
Facilitioa  iqplloa  coaaorahip  of  litoratur*.     fi&tiroly  apart  fro*  quaatiun* 
of  fro«  apooch,  «o  boliort  that  tha  a&Bi&lctrstivo  bvroon  i»  not 
•ad  that  tha  Uaiveralty '•  onJLy  lofltiaato  coaooro  raleto«  to  littering 
otter  euatodial  awttara.* 

5.     Tha  AgUC  SatocutiTO  f iaaii.lt too.     *«  ooUevc   that  Jtula  **  of  toa 
Kocttlatiac  on  Studont  Ger«rna»nt  ahould  oa  aodirtec   in  »ccord«nc«  «rittt 
Octobor   12*th  rectaawocttion  oi    -.M  oanuta  caaavLt'.««  oa  Acad*«i« 

VI  Ac.   Son.  ftocord,  Movomber  <$t   iSoy,   pp.    XT  •IK'  v)     Tha 

''ini'urnetioo  for    >t j.l«nu  •-?  Ht.nic>  ;.i  ii*     con<.«^na   <.bi*  rul» 
(p.  3)» 

(w)bao  .-   recot?>t«od   atodant  organlsvticKi  niahaa   to  Caka 

•  poaliioc  on  «c  off-caBpun    iaau«,    it  .auiic,  orttt»oa   K« 

•  t*uia»nv  vitn    '»«   loa  aoMMfA  ot    •  o<ww   ot    orcaalsatlon) 
. .."    or  any   similar  ^Knaaoio^y    iadi\:«tij%  tnat   tha 
flrganiaatiou  ia  uot   ntpr«a«cnnfc  ciw  Uciraraity  or 
atudant  booy . 


Oar  rocoBBMadatioa  ia   taat  tha   /dalnxatratloo  ccce^t   uut  approvcb 

of  tha   uaiquenaaa  of  toe  AJU 

ikxacutivo  CaaaUtca*  oa  bold  to  a  praacnood  faraMila  «ucn  aa     *«-    tbe 
bara  of  tho  A3UC  tttocutivo  Ooaaiittoo     or     *«   tha  awjority  of  the  AJUC 
axacutlve  Coamittoo." 

Sincoroly  your*, 

K.  G.   Broaalar,  Jr, 

F.  L.  Ridaor 

F.  C. 

K.  II  . 


8.   C.   Bollquiat,  Coaira«n 


•In  caaoral  «o  boliovo  that  tha  caapua  craannnity  abould  hava  «t    >•- 
tha  priYilaaoa   regarding  Unlvoralty   fuciiitlaa   t.hr.t   tba   Civic   Oauter   -c -. 
kaaunaa  to  citiEoaa  and  othora  ro|(ardln«  public  school  facilitlaa. 
Kducatlon    ;oda ,   '.    lo^56  at  aac.). 
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Copy 


VICE  CHANCELLOR  8HERBXFPS: 


RE:  University  Regulation  - 

Distribution  of  Literature 

In  your  memorandum  of  April  lU,  1961,  you  raised  some  questions 
relative  to  the  undly  amended  paragraph  IV,  D  of  the  Regulation  on  the 
Use  of  University  Facilities.  You  have  posed  some  hypothetical  questions 
concerning  the  posting  of  religious  material  on  University  bulletin  boards, 
and  have  indicated  you  desire  my  comments  with  respect  thereto. 

As  a  matter  of  general  policy,  I  usually  am  reluctant  to  answer 
hypothetical  questions,  and  would  prefer  to  reserve  any  opinion  until  and 
unless  an  actual  case  arises.  This  policy  is  particularly  important  with 
respect  to  constitutional  problems,  since  the  legal  guidelines  in  such 
cases  are  most  imprecisely  drawn.  Nevertheless,  I  will  provide  a  brief 
indication  of  the  general  considerations  involved  in  the  problems  you  have 
raised. 

With  respect  to  the  religious  problem,  I  note  that  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  has  been  interpreted  to  establish  a 
"wall  of  separation"  between  Church  and  State.  This  concept  is  recognized 
in  the  Regulation  on  the  Use  of  University  Facilities,  which  provides,  in 
paragraph  III,  B  that  "University  facilities  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship,  exercise  or  conversion."  With  this  In  mind, 
it  would  appear  legally  permissible,  and  within  the  scope  of  University 
Regulations,  to  permit  the  posting  on-campus  of  announcements  of  religious 
meetings  at  off -campus  locations.  Posters  which  attempt  directly  to 
advocate  religious  conversion  should  not  be  allowed.  You  will  be  required 
to  use  your  judgment  in  those  situations  to  which  you  have  made  reference 
wherein  a  "persuasively"  entitled  meeting  is  announced.  If,  in  such 
situations,  it  appears  that  religious  conversion  on  University  property  is 
attempted  by  the  use  of  such  a  title,  you  should  prohibit  such  practice. 
Obviously  no  definite  advice  can  be  given  as  to  where  a  dividing  line  between 
permissive  and  non-permissive  "titles"  should  be  drawn.  In  most  cases, 
however,  an  attempt  to  use  a  title  in  the  manner  you  have  suggested  will  be 
apparent . 

In  connection  with  posting  of  political  material,  however,  a 
different  situation  exists.  There  is  no  Federal  constitutional  prohibition 
of  such  activities,  and  the  State  Constitution  and  University  Regulations  • 
require  only  that  the  University,  as  auch,  may  not  become  involved  in 
political  activities.  Our  Regulations,  for  some  time,  have  permitted 
political  speakers  on  campus  under  certain  circumstances.  The  new  Regulation 
on  posting  and  distribution  of  literature  would  seem  similarly  to  permit  the 
posting  and  distribution  of  partisan  political  literature.  It  is  my  under 
standing  that  such  a  situation  was  in  mind  when  the  new  paragraph  IV,  D 
was  drafted. 


Vice  Chancellor  Sherriffs 
May  3,  1961 
Page  -  2  - 


With  the  foregoing  in  mind,  I  should  note  that  aany  situations 
will  arise  in  connection  with  campus  activities  which  do  involve,  but 
only  tangentially,  legal  questions.  In  such  situations,  in  view  of  the 
considerations  peculiar  to  a  student  community,  which  are  involved,  it 
may  well  be  more  desirable  for  you,  with  your  deep  understanding  of  the 
campus  and  its  citizens,  to  resolve  the  matter  administratively  rather  than 
to  request  a  legal  opinion  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  adjusted  to  these 
peculiar  considerations. 

In  any  event,  if  a  specific  problem  does  arise  in  which  a  sub 
stantial  legal  question  is  presented,  I  will  be  glad  to  render  assistance. 


Thomas  J.  Cunningham 
Vice  President  and 
General  Counsel 

cc:  President  Clark  Kerr 
Chief  Campus  Officers 


. 

Con  I  idential  September  18,  19f)/i 

Reception  at  University  House 


Chancellor  Strong's  Meeting  with  Kerr 
(Sherriffs,  Towle  and  Hafner  present  for 
all  or  part  of  the  discussion) 


The  President  said  there  is  to  be  no  distribution  of  action  literature 
on  campus  anywhere.   This  means  no  supporting  one  candidate  or  another, 
one  issue  or  another,  no  literature  on  such  tilings  as  a  call  for  a 
meet  ing  to  organize  a  picket  or  stage  a  demonstration.   Speakers  can 
advocate  causes  and  lake  stands  on  issues  but  cannot  distribute  liter- 
all!  re  such  as  bumper  strips. 

There  Ls  to  be  no  hind  raising  or  receiving  ol  donations  lor  causes 
(except,  of  course.  Tor  those  approved  by  the  Chancellor). 

The  area  on  Bancroft  and  Telegraph  between  the  posts  and  the  plaques 
is  University  property  and  there  are  to  be  no  speakers  there  ••  no 
literature  distributed  which  can  be  claimed  is  propoganda  -  no  tables 
except  that  the  Dean  of  Students  will  permit  a  limited  number  of  tables 
which  are  to  be  manned  at  all  times.   A  poster  may  be  affixed  to  the 
table.   Otherwise  no  posters. 

On  an  experimental  basis  we  will  extend  Hyde  Park  area  on  the  steps  of 
Sproul  Hall  as  long  as  the  crowd  does  not  interfere  with  the  flow  of 
traffic.   Speakers  must  be  students  or  members  of  the  faculty  -  not  the 
public . 

Kerr  wants  Cunningham  to  see  the  paper  which  Towle  will  hand  to  the 
students  at  her  meeting  with  the  group  on  Monday  morning  -  to  check  for 
freedom  of  speecli  and  assembly  points. 

Cunningham  and  CK  do  not  agree  on  the  place  of  the  University.   Cunning 
ham  sees  it  as  public  property  and  Kerr  does  nc  t. 

Kerr  understands  that  we  are  in  an  awkward  position  since  we  didn't 
crackdown  on  the  area  before  when  we  knew  it  was  University  property. 
Therefore  it  is  essential  that  the  explanation  be  given  very  carefully 
to  the  students  and  the  faculty.   Namely,  that  no  rule  has  been  modified 
-  that  the  Boundary  between  the  city  and  University  property  was  thought 
to  be  at  the  posts  and  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  the  plaques.   Students 
got  their  permits  from  the  City  believing  it  was  City  property  -  now  it 
is  clear  that  it  is  not  City  property,  we  must  follow  the  University 
regulations  Sherrifs  -  ES  wants  the  statement  made  just  like  the  above. 

KCM 
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September  18,  1964 


VICl  I'klSIDINI  AND  GtNLRAL  (XHJNSLI  I HOMAS  CUNNING  1AM 


Ueun  of  Students  Katharine  Towle  was  given  the  attached  document  this 
morning.   It  represents  which  are  in  fact  demands  by  the  political  and 
social  action  groups  on  the  campus. 

The  area  at  Bancroft  and  Telegraph  has  developed  into  an  area  of  wholesale 
misuse  of  University  facilities  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor,  myself, 
and  the  Dean  of  Students.   In  any  event,  to  clean  up  this  area,  especially 
for  this  emotional  period  before  the  November  elections,  the  Chancellor 
has  designated  the  26  feet  of  University  property,  between  the  Berkeley 
sidewalk  and  the  cement  posts,  as  an  area  for  the  distribution  of  legitimate 
literature,  but  he  insists  that  the  University  rules  be  strictly  enforced 
on  posters,  fund-collecting,  for  off-campus  purpose,  and  speakers.   This, 
you  will  realize,  is  not  an  area  which  has  been  previously  designated 
as  one  of  those  available  for  any  of  the  above.   We  are  clearly  in  for 
some  demons (rations,  but  so  far,  the  press  and  the  student  body  seem  to 
be  with  us.   I  urn  informing  you  of  the  particular  demands  attached 
in  case  wo  should  be  cautioned  on  <jny  matter  of  law,  or  any  misinterpretation 
of  University  policy. 

We  have  just  received  these  demands  and  demonstrations  are  apparently 
scheduled  for  Monday.   I  apologize  for  sending  you  a  rush  item. 


Alex  C.  Sherriffs 

Vice  Chancellor  -  Student  Affairs 

Enc losures 

cc:   President  Kerr 
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rljat  and  duty  to  aoLd,  jralato,  aad  adtooata  poaltloaa  and 

taat  raCLaat  mar  d»*ira  to  yioauta  a  iMMit  laittlljr  i»isrorin«, 
ld.     HM  UaiY*r*ity  atpoeiolljr  it  uaaar  *  anral  obligation  to 

ad    fUXl    (1 1  ^tTIUIl  lOQj>   of 

our  oaeloty  *ad  wtnrld 


But  to  dl«ous«   La  not  aMinati.     xba  oavoeratic 
!•  CHM  of  earxylag  iato  aotioa  UM  idaan  aad  Itoue*  fr*aX>  airod 
la  fjraa  41«euMiDB.     Dnaa  agaaaa  aoaa*  aot.  only  ftnnaoa  to  4iMnuM 
i»«iuM»  IA  abatnuit  tirtallactuai  tanwf  b«t  maang  froadom  U  ad- 
action*  baaod  on  vuok  diacvuwiOB. 

iut«ar*action  at  £waaToft  and  TaXagrapto  raproaaotc  taa 
fraquantiy  uwrollad  ana  aoar  tte  Ofluague.     4«d  bonauaa 
of  ua  tataas  aarioualy  tala  obiigatloa  to  ba  iaftenaaft 
participant*  i*  our  aoalatgr-Huad  aot  arta&feair  JU«t«lia«tiavU— 
*»  foal  tttfct  tula  Laoatioa  «l«aa  guwrantoaa  aot  oaXy  our  rl^tat 
to  BpasJc,  but  to  a*  teard!     It  la  a  vaJLualaaa  rl^tt  to  a«va 
fraa  apaaca  If  our  oorraapoadlii^  ri^tn  to  raaoh  paopla  vita  our 
idaaa  aad  to  advocacta  aatloa  on  taa*  ara  aot  pxotactad. 

All  of  ua  *ub*crlba  to  Caaaoallor  Otroaf's  stataoMot 
Uwt  "taa  Uaivaraity  1«  no  ivor>  tow«r  abut  avay  from  taa  nor  Id,  aad 
fraa  taa  naada  aad  problaw*  of  aoeioty."     to  alialaata  taa  uaa  of 
Bancroft  aad  Tal*ar*pa  la  to  akut  tnla  Ifclvwatt?  up  in  an 
ivory  towar.     It  la  to  lialt  taa  fraoooai  of  Idoaa  «ai«n  la 

to  produca  trulgr  ad\a?ataA  citlnana  of  a  doworatic  aoeloty. 
ua  b*li«*v«  that  taa  flantlimad  uaa  of  taa  Banuiaft  aad 
prlvllagM  vill  oaaaa  Caanoallar  Stronc'a  goal*  of 
to  critical  quoation*  aad  aaareh  for  knovladna"  to  W 
furtharad. 
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therefore,  we  reepeetfally  submit  tor  ootultervtloo 
aa  policy  the  teUowiAfi 

1.  Hablee  for  tte  student  organisations  at  Bancroft  sad  Telegraph 
will  fee  aanaed  at  all  tines. 

2.  DM  argent  tat  Inns  •hall  provide  ttelr  OMB  tables  and  chairs; 
no  University  property  shall  be  borrow*!. 

3.  there  shall  be  00  awr*  than  one  tabla  la  front  of  «aeh  pillar 
aaA  oo*  at  aaeh  «ld«  of  tte  Mtnuac*  vay.     HP  tablM  ahaU  b« 
ilaced  la  front  of  tb»  «aftraae«  poata. 

U.     No  poerc«r.  aball  b«  attacted  to  ^oeta  of  pillara.     ftMtars  shall 

ba  attached  to  tafcla*  only. 

'}•     •**  ciiau.  mi*  arary  affors.  to  •«•  that  provisions  1-4  are 

carrlad  out  *»ad  shall  putoliah  such  rules  and  distribute  them  to 

the  various  student  organisations. 

6.     AM  table*  at  aancroit  and  TelagrapH  my  ba  used  to  distribute 

literature  a&rocotiac  act  ion  on  current  issue*  vith  tte  uader- 

Btaa&lag  thuu  tte  student  or0anUations  do  not  lepreseut  tte 

UbiTareity  of  (XHforBia— thus  these  orgaal sat  ions  win  not  use 

tte  naae  of  the  laiTeraity  and  via  disassociate  theneelres  from 

tte  University  a*  aa  institution. 

T.     Donations  aay  be  accepted  at  tte  tables. 


Slate  Tooth  for  OolAwter 

Canpua  Core  Student  Con«ittee  for  Travel 

UBlTsraity  Society  of  laaiTidualists  to  Cuba 

Da  Hois  Club  of  Berkeley  Student  Gonelttee  for  "So  CHB 

Young  People's  Bocialiet  League  Prop.  1^.'   (atudents  for 

University  Young  Republican*  Ikir  aemaing) 

inlveraity  Tovng  Denoorats  Utol-rerslty  Friends  of  bMCC 

IduBft  u>clali.et   AlHanoe  Students  for  Democratic  Society 

Caopus  "lonen  for  Peace  College  Touag  Republican e 

Ccenuttee  for  Indepeadent  Political  Action 

Tooth  Cosndttee  A^aiaat  Prop.   U 

Independent   ikiciallst  Club 


••:••• 
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VICE  CHANCELLOR  ALEX  C.  UHKKHUTB' 


Re:  University  Regulations  —  Use 
of  University  Facilities 


In  your  memorandum  of  September  18,  19&U*  you 
asked  certain  questions  concerning  various  documents 
relating  to  the  Bancroft-Telegraph  speaker  area.  You 
enclosed  a  copy  of  Dean  Towle's  statement  on  the  matter 
as  well  as  a  response  thereto  by  student  groups.  Subse 
quently  , some  modifications  were  made  in  the  previous 
policy.  It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that  the  Berke 
ley  administration,  while  it  will  permit  the  distribution 
of  literature  in  the  Bancroft-Telegraph  area,  will  insist 
on  a  distinction  between  literature  which  is  for  or  against 
a  proposition  or  a  candidate  and  literature  which  urges  a 
specific  vote  or  action  for  or  against  a  particular  propo 
sition  or  candidate  or  seeks  to  recruit  individuals  in 
connection  therewith.  In  view  of  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  this  distinction  between  types 
of  literature,  I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  review 
briefly  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  While  I  have  indicated 
to  both  you  and  Dean  Towle  orally  my  legal  view  of  the 
matter,  I  think  you  should  have  this  in  writing  as  back 
ground  in  view  of  your  memorandum  and  questions  to  me. 

You  may  recall  that  in  February,  1961,  Paragraph 
IV,  D  of  the  Regulation  on  Use  of  University  Facilities 
was  amended  to  permit  the  distribution  of  literature, 
circulars,  etc.,  at  University  of  California  campuses  and 
facilities  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Chief  Campus 
Officer  seeking  to  preserve  orderly  administration  of  Uni 
versity  affairs  and  the  free  flow  of  traffic.  Subsequently, 
each  campus  adopted  regulations  relating  to  the  distribu 
tion  of  literature.  That  which  was  approved  by  the 
Berkeley  campus  in  my  memorandum  of  March  29,  19&1,  per 
mitted  the  distribution  of  all  forms  of  non- commercial 
literature  at  various  places  on  campus.  The  Bancroft- 
Telegraph  area  was  not  specified.  The  Sather  Bridge  was 
one  of  those  included.  The  Bancroft-Telegraph  area,  you 
may  recall,  had  been  the  object  of  some  discussion  in 
1939  at  which  time  this  location  had  been  proposed  as  a 
"free  speech"  area.  No  further  action  apparently  was 
taken  with  respect  thereto. 
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VICE  CHANCELLOR  ALEX  C.  SHERBIFFS 

September  21,  196U  2. 


It  would  appear  that  subsequent  to  the  issuance 
of  the  Berkeley  literature  regulation,  students  began 
using  the  Bancroft-Telegraph  area  for  distribution  pur 
poses  even  though  the  area  had  not  been  included  in  the 
regulation.  Thus,  Dean  Towle's  initial  action  in  seeking 
to  curtail  all  distribution  in  the  Bancroft-Telegraph 
area  was  in  literal  conformity  with  the  existing  regula 
tions  eyen  though  the  Berkeley  campus  administration 
appeared  to  have  acceded  over  a  period  of  time  to  this 
departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  Regulation. 

The  modification  to  which  the  Berkeley  adminis 
tration  subsequently  agreed  was  based,  as  I  understand  it, 
on  an  offer  by  various  student  groups  to  "self -police"  the 
area  with  respect  to  the  number  and  location  of  tables  and 
the  curbing  of  activities  adversely  affecting  administra 
tion  of  campus  affairs  and  traffic  flow.  The  students, 
however,  appear  to  believe  that  that  portion  of  the  modified 
directive  which  continues  to  make  a  distinction  between 
various  forms  of  literature  is  inconsistent  with  the  basic 
concept  of  free  distribution  and  hence  is  unacceptable. 
I  have  reviewed  this  distinction  and  am  unable  to  find 
any  basis  for  it  either  in  law  or  university  regulation. 
The  particular  matter  under  discussion  in  large  part  was 
the  subject  of  my  memorandum  of  May  3,  1961 »  in  response 
to  your  earlier  request  for  advice.  I  noted  that  because 
of  the  "wall  of  separation"  doctrine  relating  to  religious 
activities  by  public  bodies  distribution  of  literature  on 
University  facilities  which  attempted  directly  to  advocate 
religious  conversion  or  practice  should  be  discouraged. 
Religious  literature  of  an  "informative"  nature  which 
merely  informed  of  such  campus  religious  meetings  seemed 
acceptable.  I  noted,  however,  with  respect  to  political 
material,  the  following: 

"In  connection  with  posting  of  political 
material,  however,  a  different  situation  exists. 
There  is  no  Federal  constitutional  prohibition 
of  such  activities,  and  the  State  Constitution 
and  University  Regulations  require  only  that 
the  University,  as  such,  may  not  become  involved 
in  political  activities.  Our  Regulations,  for 
some  time,  have  permitted  political  speakers  on 
campus  under  certain  circumstances.  The  new 
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Regulation  on  posting  and  distribution  of 
literature  would  seem  similarly  to  permit  the 
posting  and  distribution  of  partisan  political 
literature.  It  is  my  understanding  that  such 
a  situation  was  in  mind  when  the  new  paragraph 
IV,  D  was  drafted." 

As  the  foregoing  would  indicate,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  legal  reason  why  partisan  political 
literature  not  only  specifically  supporting  or  opposing 
a  candidate  or  a  proposition  but  also  (if  indeed  a  mean 
ingful  distinction  can  be  made)  urging  the  victory  or 
defeat  through  appropriate  vote*  of  a  proposition  or  can 
didate  and  suggesting  action  (within  constitutional  limi 
tations  as  to  free  speech)  and  recruiting  individuals 
therefor  may  not  be  permitted.  Similarly,  assuming  that 
the  Bancroft-Telegraph  area  is  designated  as  a  permissible 
literature  distribution  area,  neither  University-wide  rules 
nor  the  Berkeley  campus  Regulation  in  point  make  any  dis 
tinction  as  to  the  forms  of  non- commercial  literature  which 
may  be  so  distributed.  In  other  words,  the  limitation 
suggested  with  respect  to  the  type  of  non- commercial 
literature  which  may  be  distributed  in  the  Bancroft-Telegraph 
area  is  not  consistent  with  the  existing  Berkeley  campus 
Regulation  and  that  Regulation  would  have  to  be  amended 
accordingly. 

I  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  the  statement  as 
it  is  finally  issued. 


Thomas  J.  Cunnin, 
Vice  President  and 
General  Counsel 

cc:  President  Kerr 
Dean  Towle 
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MEMORANDUM  TO:     Chancellor  E.  W.   Strong  ^  kKV  b   *** 

Doft  >K*Vv  iu^j  i»t<  <t 
Vtk^ji  |<nr   fiet^  T, 

I  am  increasingly  concerned  over  our  administrative  failure  to  clarify  the 
several  questions  which  appear  to  give  substance  to  FSM  demands  and  to  the  crisis 
now  facing  us.  Of  particular  note  is  the  absence  of  any  statement  on  our  canpus 
or  at  a  University-wide  level  which  addresses  the  series  of  legitimate  doubts 
surrounding  the  Regents'  recent  amendment  to  the  regulations  on  use  of  facilities. 
Also  critical,  I  believe,  is  our  silence  regarding  disciplinary  action  which  may 
follow  for  those  students  and  student  organizations  that  continue  to  defy  existing 
University  rules. 

I  know  that  your  "advertisement"  whi-ch  appeared  in  the  November  2k  issue  of 
the  D_aily  Californian  was  an  attempt  to  rectify  this  situation,  in  part,  but  I 
feel  a  more  direct  statement  is  needed.  tantaxMt  It  must  now  be  abundantly  clear 
that  the  very  future  of  thic  University  is  at  stake. 

I  therefore  urge,  as  strongly  as  I  can,  that  you  promptly  issue  a  "position 
paper"  describing  with  precision  the  interpretations  of  policy  which  will  be 
followed  on  this  campus  in  the  absence  of  (or  pending)  any  such  clarification  from 
the  President  or  the  Regents.  The  balance  of  this  memorandum  incorporates  the 
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recommendations  of  ny  staf  f'  In  vtuti-  f'<-iDTi 


On  November  20,  the  Regents  authorized  a  significant  liberalization  of  the 
University-wide  regulations  on  use  of  facilities.  In  substance,  the  policy  now 
in  effect  on  all  campuses  prohibits  only  the  use  of  University  facilities  to 
promote  unlawful  off  -campus  action. 
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At  Berkeley,  the  six  faculty  members  of  the  now-defunct  Conmittee  on  Political 
Activity  have  proposed  reasonable  methods  of  administering  this  policy.  I  have 
accepted  their  recommendations  without  qualification. 

Despite  these  efforts,  many  students  and  faculty  members  continue  to  express 
real  concern  over  the  proper  application  of  this  policy  and  to  doubt  openly  that 

it  can  be  implemented  without  arojtrary  and  unconstitutional  infringements  on 

> 

freedom  of  speech. 

Lank  Thursday,  I  President  Kerr  again  spoke  to  this  point  in  a  manner  wholeJy 
consistent  with  his  Davis  Charter  Day  Speech,  delivered  some  months  earlier.  In 
part  he  said: 

"This  (FSM)  protest  has  never  been  over  'free  speech. '  There 
has  been  and  is  freedom  of  speech  in  the  University  of  California. 
The  protest  has  been  over  organizing  political  action  on  campus.  This 
is  now  allowed  with  the  one  qualification  that  unlawful  action  cannot 
be  mounted  on_  the  campus.  And  it  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  that 
there  is  no  'double  jeopardy1  involved  since  students  would  be  liable 
for  University  discipline  for  misuse  of  University  facilities  and  would 
not  be  punished  for  the  actual  off -campus  violations  of  law."  (italics  supplied) 
Consistent  with  thin  background,  I  wish  to  make  absolutely  clear  that,  the 
policy,  as  applied  on  this  campus,  will  violate  neither  freedom  nor  reason.nor 
COJBBOU  sense.  Legal  forms  of  community  protest  can  now  be  mounted  from  the  campus 
itself  with  responsibi.1  ity  for  illegal  acts  which  may  occur  solely  a  matter  between 
the  student -citizen  and  the  courts.  Quite  properly,  however,  the  campus  may  not 
be  used  to  urge  directly  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts  with  absolute  immunity 
from  University  disciplinary  action.  Such  advocacy  would  patently  abuse  the  pri 
vilege  of  using  not  public  facilities  but  unique  educational  facilities  which  are 
specifically  maintained  for  and  open  only  to  students  and  staff  and  their  invited 
"guests." 

' 
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This  distinction  is  a  critical  one.  It  draws  a  clear  line  between  advocating 
orderly  picketing  or  even  legal  sit-ins,  for  example,  and  blockage  of  exits  or 


destruction  of  property.  It  is  my  position  that  the  former  may  properly  be  urged 


on  this  campus,  as  elsewhere,  whenever  one's  conscience  or  convictions  so  dictate. 
But  it  must  also  be  understood  that  University  facilities  will  not  be  used  as  a 
sanctuary  for  mounting  illegal  attacks  upon  the  surrounding  coranunity  and  that 
neither  :;tudents  nor  their  oi-ganizations  wili  be  permitted  to  impair  the  Univer 
sity's  responsibility  or  it;:  independence. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  On  this  campus  there  will  be  no  witch-hunts  and 
no  otar  Chamber  proceedings;  there  never  have  been.  Hor  will  advocacy  which  ic 
ignored  subject  a  student  or  an  organization  to  discipline.  But  the  institution 
will  not  be  party  to  unlawful  conduct  which  has  its  inception  on  the  campus;  and 
the  issue  is  not  conspiracy  or  solicitation  to  crime,  which  are  criminal  acts, 
but  misuse  of  University  facilities. 

The  debate  over  these  and  related  questions  has  now  engulfed  the  campus  for 
nearly  three  months .  It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  return  to  the  continuing  business 
of  thir,  University.   It  is  time  Tor  us  to  begin  again.  Accordingly,  while  I  cannot 
and  vri.1.1  not  condone  ;i«my  of  the  activities  which  have  engaged  students  and  student 
organizations  during  this  period,  I  am  directing  that  all  pending  disciplinary 
charge;:  growing  out  of  this  controversy  be  dropped  effective  immediately.  Students 
who  were  arrested  in  Sproul  Hall  will  have  to  answer  for  their  actions  in  the 
courts:  this  is  as  it  should  be,  And  from  this  day  forward,  students  who  continue 
to  defy  law  and  order  and  existing  campus  regulations  can  expect  to  have  their 
relationship  with  the  University  terminated. 


KATHERINE  A.  TOWLK 

KAT:.ir.  D«:an  of  Students 

i*c:   Prt'uidimt  Kerr 

Vice  Cluuif.-c-.iJor  oherri  !"fs 
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Chancellor  Edward  W.  Strong 
Office  of  the  Chancellor 
3335  Dwindle  Hall 
Campus 

Dear  Chancellor  Strong: 

Those  of  us  in  the  Dean  of  Students'  office  believe  that  much 
of  the  present  unrest  and  mistrust  on  the  part  of  students  and  faculty 
alike  would  be  alleviated  if  a  clear  and  immediate  interpretation  could 
be  enunciated  of  the  statement  adopted  by  The  Regents  at  their  November  20 
meeting  concerning  the  use  of  University  facilities  for  "...  lawful 
campus  action,  not  unlawful  campus  action." 

Understandably  there  is  legitimate  concern  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  latter  clause.  Doubts  are  expressed  openly  that  this  policy  can 
be  implemented  without  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  infringements  on 
freedom  of  speech. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  this  office  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  its  interpretation  because  of  the  numbers  of  students  (not  Just 
those  of  the  PSM)  who  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  matter  and  are 
seeking  our  advice  and  assistance  in  obtaining  clarification.  The 
Dean  of  Students'  staff  has  studied  possible  interpretations  carefully. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  new  liberalized  regulation  need  not  be  in 
conflict  with  the  already  stated  policy  outlined  by  President  Kerr  in 
his  196^  Davis  campus  Charter  Day  address,  and  if  we  are  interpreting 
correctly  his  remarks  on  Thursday,  December  3,  as  reported  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  his  reiteration  of  that  policy: 

"This  (FSM)  protest  haa  never  been  over  'free  speech.1  There 
has  been  and  is  freedom  of  speech  at  the  University  of  California. 
The  protest  has  been  over  organizing  political  action  on  campus. 
This  is  now  allowed  with  the  one  qualification  that  unlawful  action 
cannot  be  mounted  on  campus.   And  it  has  been  made  abundantly  clear 
that  there  is  no  'double  Jeopardy1  involved  since  students  would  be 
liable  for  University  discipline  for  misuse  of  University  facilities 
and  would  not  be  punished  for  the  actual  off-campus  violations  of  law." 
(italics  supplied.) 

It  would  seem  abundantly  clear  then  that  this  application  of  policy 
will  violate  neither  freedom  nor  rrnnrminnr  nomann  arms*.  Lawful  forms 
of  protest  against  the  community  can  now  be  mounted  from  or  advocated  on 
the  campus  itself  with  responsibility  for  unlawful  or  illegal  acts  which 
subsequently  may  occur  solely  a  matter  between  the  student-citizen  and 
the  courts.  In  short,  the  University  should  not  and  will  not  attempt 
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to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  advocacy:  this  is  a  matter  for 
the  courts.  Further,  there  will  be  no wVfcch-himts  and  no  "star  chamber" 
proceedings;  there  never  have  been.  And  the  customary  handling  of  conduct 
cases  would  continue  to  prevail. 

The  debate  over  these  and  related  questions  has  engulfed  the  campus 
for  nearly  three  months.  The  Regents  at  their  November  meeting  liberalized 
the  rules  concerning  advocacy  of  political  and  social  action  on  campus. 
A  concise  statement  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  "unlawful  action  would, 
we  firmly  believe,  clear  that  air  and  give  us  all  opportunity  to  return 
again  to  the  continuing  business  of  the  University.  In  view  of  the 
Academic  Senate's  meeting  on  Tuesday,  December  8,  where  this  crucial 
matter  is  sure  to  engage  much  of  the  discussions,  I  urge  most  strongly 
that  such  a  statement  from  the  Chancellor  and/or  the  President  be  issued 
either  at  that  meeting  or  prior  to  it. 

We  also  recommend  most  earnestly  that  the  University  drop  pending 
charges  against  the  four  students:  Mr.  Savio,  Mr.  Goldberg,  Miss  Goldberg, 
and  Mr.  Turner  since  they  have  now  subjected  themselves  to  legal  action 
by  civil  authority.  For  the  University  to  continue  to  press  charges  would 
seem  to  serve  no  useful  or  helpful  purpose  in  the  current  campus  crisis. 
It  for  one,  wish  to  be  on  record  as  opposed  to  further  action  against 
these  students  for  their  alleged  acts  of  October  1  and  2.  Further, 
I  urge  immediate  public  announcement  of  the  dropping  of  the  charges, 
if  this  recommendation  receives  favorable  consideration. 

These  steps  would  go  a  long  way  toward  dispelling  current  mistrust 
and  frustration  and  would  make  easier  the  next  task  before  us — that  of 
implementing  locally  as  soon  as  possible  those  sections  of  the  so-called 
"Cheit  Report"  which  you  have  already  accepted. 

You  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Dean  of  Students'  staff  is  ready 
always  to  offer  whatever  assistance  it  can  to  you  personally  and  to  your 
staff  to  help  get  the  campus  back  on  the  road  to  reason  and  mutual  trust. 

Sincerely  yours, 


L/  f  > 

(Ajwstfue. 


{CATHERINE  A. 
Dean  of  Students 


KAT:mh 

cc:  President  Kerr 

Vice-Chancellor  Sherriffs 
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TO:  Dean  Towle 
RE:  Cones! ttee  on  Academic  Freedom  of  the  Unlversitywide  Assembly 

At  your  request,  Leone  Weaver  and  I  represented  this  office  before  the  statewide 
Academic  Freedom  Committee  on  the  afternoon  of  January  26.  The  committee  was  in  Berkeley 
in  connection  with  its  study  of  the  "free  speech  controversy"  and,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
meeting  with  administrators,  faculty  members,  and  students  in  order  to  prepare  a  report  to 
the-  statewide  assembly  vhich  convenes  on  February  12.  The  experience  was  both  interesting 
•nd,  I  think,  painless  insofar  as  we  were  concerned. 

Because  the  committee  was  running  behind  schedule  at  three  o'clock  when  we  were  to 
appear,  Leone  and  I  were  invited  to  listen  in  on  what  turned  out  to  be  the  final  hour  of 
committee  questions  directed  to  Mr.  Earl  Bolton,  Miss  Virginia  Smith,  and  Mr.  Al  Pickerall. 
The  major  points  covered  in  our  presence  had  to  do  with  the  President's  use  of  such  terms 
as  "radical  left,"  "extreme,"  and  "anarchy"  in  describing  the  F8M;  and,  perhaps  more  inter- 
resting,  the  communications  between  the  President  and  the  Governor  on  December  2  and  early 
in  the  morning  of  December  3,  culminating  in  the  mass  arrests  in  Sproul  Hall  on  that  latter 
date.  In  substance,  Tice  President  Bolton  described  a  series  of  telephone  conversations 
between  then  terminating  shortly  before  midnight  with  the  understanding  that  no  action  was 
required  at  the  moment  and  that  the  President  and  Governor  would  talk  again  at  10  a.m.  on 
the  third  to  determine  what,  if  any,  change  in  posture  then  seemed  desirable;  and  then  a 
call  from  the  Governor  perhaps  an  hour  later  informed  the  President  that  he  (Brown)  had 
ordered  police  intervention.  As  Mr.  Bolton  told  it,  this  decision  came  as  a  total  surprise 
to  the  President,  could  not  have  been  altered  by  him  if  he  had  been  so  inclined,  and  was 
based  on  reasons  totally  unknown  to  him  (Bolton)  to  this  day. 

The  committee  closed  its  discussion  with  the  President's  representatives  by  posing  an 
additional  eight  or  so  questions  which,  I  would  assume,  will  be  answered  (to  the  extent 
they  are  answerable)  in  writing  or  before  the  committee  at  some  later  time.  In  substance, 
these  queries  included  the  following: 

1.  Newspaper  reports  following  the  November  20  Regents'  meeting  indicated  that 
the  constitutionality  of  University  policy  on  use  of  facilities  had  been  the 
subject  of  study  for  some  years.  What  is  the  history  of  that  inquiry? 

2.  Is  there  any  reasonable  explanation  for  the  marked  differences  in  interpre 
tation  of  this  single  policy  among  the  several  campuses? 

3.  What  effect  does  The  Regents'  action  of  November  20  have  on  "sectarian 
religious  activity"? 

U.  Why  did  there  exist  basic  differences  in  policy  as  between  the  University 
and  the  state  colleges,  particularly  since  the  latter  appjar  to  have  been 
considerably  more  "liberal"? 
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5.  Why  were  new  charges  brought  against  four  students  after  November  20  when  it 
appears  that  FSM  was  then  in  a  state  of  decline T 

6.  What  are  the  differences,  in  philosophy  and  practice,  which  obviously  exist 
between  the  President  and  Chancellor  Strong? 

7.  !•  there  any  policy  affecting  the  presence  of  non-University  police  on 
campus  -  should  there  be  if  none  presently  exists? 

8.  The  action  taken  by  The  Regents  on  November  20  has  been  described  as  a 
"liberalization"  of  policy  -  is  it  not,  in  fact,  a  complete  reversal  of 
policy? 

Mr.  Bolt  on,  Miss  Smith;  and  Mr.  Pickerall  were  excused  and  the  committee  turned  its 
attention,  for  the  next  hour  or  so,  to  us.  Basically,  three  questions  were  posed: 

1.  What  prompted  (and  preceded)  your  letter  of  September  Ifc  which  sought  to  "close 
off"  the  Bancroft-Telegraph  area?  And  did  we  know  the  area  was  University 
property  before  this  fall? 

2.  Would  the  controversy  have  ended,  in  our  opinion,  if  the  Chancellor  had 
announced  on  September  28,  or  shortly  thereafter,  the  substantive  changes  In 
policy  which  were  in  fact  approved  by  The  Regents  on  November  20?  When  did 
we,  as  a  staff,  first  learn  that  these  reversals  in  policy  were  imminent? 
How  did  we,  as  a  staff,  feel  about  enforcing  rules  which  were  "obviously" 
going  to  be  changed? 

3.  In  our  opinion,  would  the  FSM  have  "died"  over  the  Thanksgiving  recess  had  not 
new  disciplinary  proceedings  then  been  Initiated  against  the  four  leaders? 
Would  the  FSM  now  likely  die  if  pending  charges  in  the  courts  were  to  be 
dismissed? 

My  answers,  and  Leone's,  were  as  frank  and  honest  as  we  knew  how  to  make  them.  In 
,  we  described  (with  numbers  corresponding  to  those  above): 

1.  The  summer  meetings  which  led  to  your  letter;  the  several  problems  presented 
in  the  Bancroft-Telegraph  area  beginning  last  spring  and  running  through  the 
summer  months;  your  opposition  (and  Dean  Williams')  to  the  unilateral  closure 
of  the  area;  the  specific  Instructions  which  led  to  the  issuance  of  your 
letter,  "under  protest";  and  the  approval  of  that  letter  (and  subsequent  clari 
fications)  by  the  Chancellor's  Office  at  least. 

2.  The  real  difficulty  in  determine  whether  or  not  the  controversy  might  have 
ended  in  early  October  because  of  the  "times,"  because  of  the  obvious  and 
early  successes  which  PSM  tactics  were  enjoying,  because  other  grievances, 
real  or  Imagined,  could  have  served  as  competent  vehicles  for  continuance  of 
the  struggle,  and  because  of  the  personal  sense  of  "power"  which  some  of 
the  leaders  were  experiencing;  the  fact  that  we  knew,  early  in  October,  that 
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linghasi's  office  was 


"torn"  between  those  who  urged  maintenance  of 

the  status  quo  and  those  who  urged  a  distinction  between  "lawful"  and  "un 
lawful""  speech  or  activity;  cur  real  ignorance  as  to  the  substance  of  The 
Regents'  action  until  it  was  publicly  announced  on  November  20;  our  con 
viction  that  the  rules  should  be  changed  coupled  with  our  lack  of  knowledge 
that  they  "certainly"  would  be;  and  the  fact  that  staff  morale  remained 
high  but  could  easily  have  been  higher. 

3.  Our  reluctance  now  to  guess  at  "what  might  have  been"  in  late  November  and 
our  "warnings"  to  the  Chancellor's  Office  at  the  time  that  what  did  happen 
would  happen  if  new  charges  were  brought;  and  my  own  opinion  that  no  court 
.  penalty  at  all  could  be  as  dangerous,  in  terms  of  FSM's  future  and  strength, 
as  an  overly  harsh,  and  unreasonable  sentence.  . 

Leone  may  well  have  additional  consents  to  offer  once  she  has  read  this.  In  any  case, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  represent  this  office  before  the  committee.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  time 
to  look  honestly  and  openly  at  the  past  five  months  -  and  our  comments  to  the  committee 
represented  an  earnest  effort  to  do  just  that.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  did  not  place  you 
or  the  office  in  a  difficult  spot  by  assuming  this  posture. 


GEORGE  S.  MUREffif 
Assistant  Dean  of  Students 


OSMxah 

cct  Dean  Williams 
Dean  Van  Houten 
Mrs.  Leone  H.  Weaver 
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February 


Wy  dear  Mr.  Brlokson, 


T     IkaWA     fthl  iaay^aaa^i     feaaM     V^afiwMa'fc,    Otf^MlV^B^aflAaa1     A&    ^•aH*ataftlaW    Wl  ~fcAl 

great  interact  since,  beoauae  I  audited  la  1963  and 
196%,  X  watehe&  the  aituatlon  Ijatwaaa  Bancroft  tfay  and 
telther  tete  with  apprehension.  All  r*le*  wnre  broken 
thia  atoawr.  They  vere  conatantly  retreating  towund 
Slither  Qa.te.  X  heard  and  M»  them  raomitlac  fbr  the 
Studeuta*  Bational  Council  on  the  eeaajua,  teurd  the 
oimtora  aurroaaded  by  a,  cou^La  of 
urging  then  to  Jola  the  ait-ina  1» 
aav  the  aollcltation. 

fhe,t  there  would  ae  difficult? «a«  eaelly  raoognlxed. 
critical  with  the  i»aj>t  haadliag  of  the  altuation. 


X  reed  the  account  in  the  laat  aaajaalnn  vith  great  care 
aod  I  »uat  coBfeas  aj  Indignatioau  la  one  reapect,  I 
the  omly  thing  you  could  do  vaa  repeat  what 
la^tead  of  offering  ex^laaatlonB  of  why  it 
However,  I  aa  especially  indignant  of  pinning 
the  focal  point  on  Sean  Towle.  Knowing  her  fine  Judg- 
want  in  »n~iHng  students,  I  know  what  her  aethod  would 
hare  been*  I  also  hare  great  reapect  for  Chancellor 
Strong.  low,  in  our  chain  of  eowwand,  there  Is  one 
person  in  liitweuu  Dean  Towle  and  the  Chancellor.  This 
person  is  one  the  atwdenta  hare  aetrar  fowad  helpful  in 
any  way,  shave  or  fora,  and  yet  he  is  atill  there. 


This  whole  thing  ahSMld  never  bare  been  allowed  to 
hajajnn   What  ahcaild  have  been  done  was  to  call  the 
students  together  and  discuss  with  then  the  pressures 
that  were  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Administration. 

Xt  has  been  twry  bard  on  the  aluaart  to  have  bad  this 
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Uation  of  our  graat  Unlreraity. 


X  MJ  «*A  '=fcat  aMong  ny  iripMlntmnaa,  thn««  to  tte 
fax  left  or  tteaa  to  tb«  ftur  n^it,  no 
tte  fkri  of  tte  •tudnts,  and  w're  all 
tte  thla»«  «M  »o  badly  haaaied. 


V»  .mm  v»  tv  «ttttud«,  aay  I  nr  thait  I  thiak  tte 

srljtoti state  tte  ldnd.nl stratloii  garo  the 

in  tte  atadaata  tte  chance  ttey  tea  tea*  valtiag  for. 

I  writ*  this  with  ragrat. 

Tory  ainearalgr 


(Mr*.  Alfred  Mc 


Mr.  trlckaon 
8acrataj7  of  tte  Al*a«l 


QaiTaraitar  of 

»  California 


o  o  i         2  'V 

CALIFORNIA  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 

RKHAKI,  K    IJIKXSON  AIUMNI  noust. 

I, „,!,,,   M.,*t"  HIRKIM  V     CAIIFORNIA   * 

March    5,    1965  A^.  c...ir  4^  .  H««IM 


Mrs     Alfred  McLaughlin 

1^7^    Clay  Street 

San   Francisco    18,    California 

Dear  Mrs.    McLaughlin: 

Your  great  personal   concern  regarding  our  University  is  certainly  understood 
and  appreciated.      I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not   find  our   February  issue  of  the 
Cat  i  forma  Monthly  to  your  liking,    but  allow  me  to  assure  you  that   our  objective 
and  our   sincere  etlorl   was  to  produce  an  issue  which,    in  its  news  section  at 
least,    reported  the  sequence  of  events  and  the  facts  as  available  information 
would  provide. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  as  it  is  obviously  yours  that  there  is  much  that  has 
not  come  to  light  yel    relative  to  these  past  events  and  I  have,  many  suspicions 
which  unfortunately  at  this  time  could  not  be   substantiated.      Like  yourself,    I 
am  a  great  admirer  of  Dean  Towle's,    and  we  certainly  in  no  way  attempted  to 
intentionally  accuse  her  of  any  wrong  doing.      I  personally  feel  that  under  the 
circumstances  Katherine  conducted  herself  with  unbelievable  restraint  and 
dignity.      By   such  action    she  has  added  to  her   stature  and  certainly  added  a 
great   number  of  new  friends  and  admirers. 

One  of  these  days,    I   sincerely  hope  thai  the  complete   story  will  be  presented 
and  allow  the   "chips   lall  where  they  may''.      Unfortunately,    the  Alumni  Asso 
ciation   is   rather  powerless  to  force  the   issue  but  I  can  also  assure  you  we  are 
doing  what  we  can  to   make   known    such  a  need. 

Again,    thank  you  for  taking  time  to  express  your  concerns  to  me  and  best 
wishes . 

; 

Sincerely,  fl 
\i<j*ss 

/ " 

REE:cm 


1I1H    NEW     YOKK     TI.MI'.S,    M:MJ.\1,     MAut.li     I  ».     r/to.  __  Q1  . 

—      -™1-  —    -   —  ~~~  **|  jLy  L     ••     Z.  H- 

'O    HI?  A  XT    'Ovrrl0(lhs   llu*   P'1**   u^-ic   the  n.-iil.  a  fow  yards  from  th<>  po-jst*Hl«*nt$.     umvrrsHy     employes 
fiAri    :r«>t*    «n.l    demonstration,    »,  -  l,tu-:.l  am.  At  this  meeting  the  ^an'ToiJl^d  *he  did  not: 

mnn  niur"rrc>l  in  rc*stani:c  l"  tlu!  '"-  i""31'0"  of  P0"11™1  use  of  Uie'ap  -rovo  of  this 

THH     KANtllT  shc   was   ">ll"il't-'d   Ul   >-s*»»e.  small  strip  of  campus  was  raised)     i:>,t    Jan.   2   Dr.    Strong   was: 
llllJ   t»rUl  ]a.st  September.  Jand  it  was  from  this  that  the  out  as  chancellor.  At  this  time. 

Whep     shc     came     bark     to  i  mushroom  of  trouble  grew.        lit  was  said  that  he  was  glvert 

e*   A      *  <ntr  -.1C.  ,,Tko+  Berkeley  last    August    after   a!     However.  Mr.  Hafner  cmpha-lR"  indefinite  leave  for  reasons 
Students  Official  Says  That'  -of  health.  Yesterday  he  denied 

jmonths  vacation,  she  found  a  ,  sized  one  point:  (lt|lis    MvinK    -No  '  t   was   not 

She  Was  Ordered  to  Act     Inote   from    Dr.   Alex   Sherriffs.l     "The    Oakland    Tribune    has  JII-'HC  said  he  had  been  given 

(the  vice  chancellor  for  student  never   raised   further   questions  the    alternative    of    being    dis- 
1  affairs.    The  note  raised  ques-,  about  this.  As  far  as  I  know,  missed. 

By  WAUACC  Tl  RM-.R       ,tj(ins  abmjt       lm,.a,  usc  of.  thc'Mr.   Krowland  has  never  pres-      In  the  Interval,  relative  quiet 
SIH-CIHI  i..  Tt»  KM  Tom  iiniM  I  wired    anyone    to    do    anything  —  ---------- 

RKRKKLKY.  Calif.,  March  U  '  Ul  '  .about  it."  Wturned   to   the   campus,   until 

The  d.-an  of  .students  at   the.  William     K      Knowland.     net  last   week   when    three   student 

University    of    California    here  '"  P(lllltin«  l<  -s  operating  head  of  the  Oakland,  and     six     nonstudenl    agitators 

-aid  in  aii  interview  today  that  ""  '"'r  ''''•  k'    ""  !::l1  "vl'r  U"'n>  li;'P''r.  was  Senator  Barry  Cold-  began    to    carry    signs    printed 
she  had  opposed  II,,.  adnnn.slra.  fl"'  ;):'1'i  "  wat.T's  ,  am,,aifrn  ,-hief  in  Tali-.w.th     fonr-letU-r-word     vulKar- 

..  TH,.   unto   fn.iii   Dr.   Shon  ilfs  lornia     s.,nir-    [X)lili,:al    ,||T|O5  isms  and  to  shout  them  over  a 

....  wti,,n..  that  I...I  I,,  UK-  Kr  •••  havo  M,,,v>^   „        ,      mitlat.xl  P"blir  addrrss  system   Thin  was 

Sp.-->ch    Movement    .slud.-nt     rr-(v    '••  lt"  ,,„.  „,,,„,.  lh;l(   s(llrl(xl  tho  slu.  scon   .is   n    fnrth«r   test    of   the 

volt,  last  full.  dent  disturbances.  Mr    Hafncr's  university's  rulings. 

Miss  kathiTine  A    Tc.wln.  V.IK.       I»»'"»B    '»<•    Kep'ibli.  an    ^a-'statomcnt  I'imtnidli'U  this  Thl'    riv  1|U    V-'HS    ;i    5(M'irs    of 

1-"1   i:  '"  "'    '™    "»» 


, 

Trilmn..  w.-ivo-J  a   call   .saving'     \Vh.-u   she  was   told   to  draw  »n.  wh.rh   '„-,-   l.-d   to  their    m- 
11111101    '"that     students     l-,r     the     ll.ior  up  the  ,„•-!,,•  forbiddlriK  polilica!  noun<-ed   plans   I,,  resign. 
that    Inrm.      Sin-    sai-l    I  lull    .l-l>'':,|,.mim;)l,,.liinri     in     support      of.  use    of    the    area,    Dean    Towlr' 
thought  It  Khtnild  have  been  <lis-  .,;,,v.     William     V.'.     Seranton's  said    thai    .-he    wanted    {„   wait. 
i-ussed  lust  wilh  student  leaders  c  uidiclacy  were  beln^   reeruileii  until'  she  could  talk   to  the  stu- 
atul  should  have  b,-en  issued  in  at  tables  on  the  sidewalk.          .dents.   "Ouo  of  the  things  that 
a     form     to    which    substantial'     Question    From   Newspaper      ^"^    me'"  ,  shc  .  sslil1: 
»rnr   had  been  achieved  ta,        |  "       ,          ^     ^^  '*!^'^  ?b  e 
ulvance.  Tribune  called  Richard  P    Haf-  ..,„,.„  „..„,  ,.:j.j-        _.  tl 

She   n,,dc    the    staten,,,,,    as  nor  T    in   the   campus   public  ^^"^r»^ 
the  University  of  Cahtoniia  Re-  atlairs  of  tire.   Mr.   Hafner  s.iid  h       ,      d;-aw'un  the  order 

•  " 


,,  . 

ar-epl  t!,e  r.-s^nalioi.K  nl  the  „„„,,.,.  ,  jry  of  ,.,,  olfl(.uis  •.•rr«nizat.op.s.  Within  a  day  or; 
i.niviTSity's  president,  Dr.  Clark  snowcd  that  no  pernut  had  been  so  '"'^  of  them  called  on  her 
Keir.  nnd  the  acting  chancellor  issued,  and  the  most  of  the  side-  "'  .a  bo<1y  and  offered  a  set  of 
.at  Berkeley  Martin  Meyerson.  walk  area  was  actually  owned  "bjections. 

.    ,      .,  ...      „    .  hv   the  university  and   that  no      "Most  of  these  I  agreed  with" 

Activity  \\n»  I  n.lnhited          porma  WRS  rpqu;,.,.(1  anrt  £  WOIll,i  h.wp  madc  adminis. 

When   p-ililie.il    artivitv     wn.s       Inquiry    again    was   made    of  !  rat  ive  changes,"  she  said,  "but 
prohibi'ed    on     a     (iO-by  :'ii-(.i,.|   Mr      Itafner,     wlio     a.-ked     the  -sume    involved    policy    which    1 
strip    of    sidcxv.ill.    nrrir    Sproul  <  ham  ellor's    office    If     it     were  could   not    change." 
Hall     stlldcnl    gioups   ,,)•;•  im^i'.l  lnl1'  th;l1  lho  iiniversity   owned       In    November    the    Board    of 

,  much   of   the   area    u  •  cd    hv   the  Keren's     re'inire<I     ehanires     In 

the  M-ce  .spec,.,  Muvvm,-,,.  :,,,,l  ,  .....  ,,(.;(1  ^^  '.,  .....  [1S  ,  ,;.  u  .  (s  u,^,.^  Xwn^SrtSfrtoJ 
Ihi.w  the  campus  ml,,  Inn  ......  ,,,,,,  ,,,.,,  ,,  (ll(1  >s,lltl,  nla-jiiK  tho  lini-  IliduMtCil  by  Ihr  nliMk».it 

Tlie  |.-.i-ailii  ,1  '•:•(  ill-ill,  HI   lid   !o  in   (I,,,   bri,  it    sidewalk   e.-.tabli.sh  |,i-o!est  ^     This    eooliNl    the    tires 
llv  replaces,  nl  ol    the  chaiic.  1-    ||,,.  l,,,UM.|.iry  lines  .,,„,  ,.;,],;,  S(.|||e,|  f,)r  „  (,,w  d:lvs' 

lor  iiere.  Dr.  Kdwant  \V  .  StM.n;;.        "|     ni''.tstlrcd    It    '    said     li'-ari 

la:.t.  .Ian.   J.   and   th-   icr.-nt   a;i-  Tir.vle    "It's  'M  feel   wide  by  my  Krtipled  Into  Sit-in 

noiiiK-ements   by    Mr.    M'-yerson.  yardslu-k."  Then  tile  university  moved  to 

Ins  successor,  ami  !'i  .  --.il"iil  .\  meetuu'  v.as  h'-ld  i',  .Inly  discipline  lour  student  leaders 
.Clark  Kerr  that  they  itit,  n.leil  to  riist  n-.s  lho  i-ostrol  of  hicyr-  and  the  campus  erupted  into 
to  resign.  l.sts  who  were  becoiuin:;  a  men-  th(>  sit-in  in  Sprmil  Hall  that 

Yesterday   »nd     totiiv     nev.-;-  are   to   loot    tea  flic    in   front  «f  ended    with    the    forcible    ejeo 
papers     around     the    Kiv    aica  tae   Ptudenl    \rniiin   and   Spronl  tion    and    arrest    of    about    700 
1m  e  earned  lonu  excerpt-;  irom  - 
papers  produced  by  Dr.  Strong. 
The    total    effect     of     these    ac-| 
counts   h.i<    been    to   defend   T'r 
Strong's  actions;  ai><!  (•>  ,riti,;ize 
liic    Rc-gent.-;   and    I':'.    Kerr   for 
removing  his  :i>  chaneello!-. 

Ocsn  Tov,  Ic  s  puswers  .!o 
pointed  questions  in  an  ir.lcv- 
\  tew  tr  her  offii-e  made  it  near 
l!r\t  I'm.  Slron;;  had  art'  ,! 
uvii'ist  the  advice  an,  I  \vi<!i'-s 
of  a:  least  one  important  mem 
ber  of  his  •.!  a  If 

Tho   School    ll.ul    \\inLcd 

The  strip  of   I'liMiiut   Involved 
ri   the  initial  .stages  ..(   Hi,.-  dr 
pll!o    WHS     )ll-~t     oill-.lde    the    el: 
!  i  on  i-   1'iMar  ;    to    I  he   unr  ,-:  .ilv 
c.iiiipu.s  at    !)!(•  eiiil  i.f  T'-l'^;|-.ipli 
Sir,  ft.       Tlie       unnei    ily       li.nl 
'.'.  inl>i-d   .il    u:  e  ol    I  hi  i   li-'H  lv,-[|- 
"V,  r  strip  for  p,  .litn-al  act  iMtn    - 
in  MolatKMi  of  the  general   ban 
that    Hpplkd    to    all    univcr.-ily 


Mi-s  Towle  is  a 
educational  administrator  and 
the  first  director  of  wome-i 
NU.rir.es,  in  which  she  holds  tho 
'.i.ik  nf  rolonet  S'.he  \\-a^  inter. 
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AWARDS  AND  ACTIVITIES 


Nathan:   Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like  to  say  about 
what  you  have  been  doing  since?  Because  it  is 
your  life  and  earner  we* re  still  interested  in. 

Towle:    There  are  a  fei*  tilings  we  might  put  in  just  to 

make  the  record  more  complete.  You  mentioned,  for 
instance,  the  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  award. 

Nathan:  Yes.   I  would  like  to  have  a  list  of  that  and  the 
other  honors  that  have  come  your  way,  together 
with  citations,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Towle:   I  received  two  awards  from  the  Navy.  A  letter  of 
commendation — it  was  originally  a  Letter  of 
Commendation  with  Ribbon;  then  it  became  the  Navy 
Commendation  Medal.  I  received  that  in  19^6  for 
my  wartime  service.  The  citation  is  signed  by 
James  Forrestal,  v/ho  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.   I  also  was  awarded  a  Legion  of  Merit, 
presented  to  me  in  1953»  Just  as  I  finished  my 
service  as  director  of  women  in  the  regular 
service  and  was  retiring  from  the  Marine  Corps. 
The  citations  for  these  two  medals  are  included 
in  this  history. 

I  also  received  in  1952  an  honorary  LL.D. 
from  Mills  College. 

Nathan:   Yes.  And  there  mist  have  been  a  citation  with 
that. 

Towle:   And  there's  a  citation  with  that.   Really  a  very 
cute  one,  "From  the  Halls  of  Montezuma  to" 
something  or  other.   [Laughter]   Oh,  yes,  I  came 
out  from  Washington  to  receive  it.   I  remember 
getting  a  telephone  call  in  Washington  from  Lynn 
White  who  was  ther  president  of  Mills.  He  said 
the  Trustees  would  like  to  present  me  with  an 
LL.D.  if  I  could  be  there  in  person  to  accept  it. 
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Honorary  Degree  Recipients  -  Mills  College  Commencement  Exercises  -  Sunday,  June  8,  1952. 
Left  to  right  (top  row)      Dr.  Lillian  Holler  Gilbreth,  Ruth  Leach,  Helen  Crocker 

Russell,  Col.  {Catherine  Towle ,  Esther  Dayman  Strong. 
Left  to  right  (lower  row)    Agnes  de  Mille,  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  Elinor  Raas  Heller. 

Mills  College  President  Lynn  White,  Jr.,  at  left. 
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Towle:   He  added,  "It  can't  be  done  in  absentia."  And 

I  said,  "I'm  coming  if  I  have  to  walk."   [Laughter] 
I  remember  being  in  my  white  dress  uniform,  all 
very  fancy. 

Nathan:   Did  the  Wheeler  Avard  come  next? 

Towle:    I  think  so.   That  was  in  October  of  1965,  and  I 
have. a  citation  for  that,  too.   I  have  a  lot  of 
clippings  about  my  retirement  here,  as  well  as 
about  the  Wheeler  Award.   I  can  get  them  together 
for  you,  or  possiMy  for  my  papers  in  the 
University  Archives. 

Nathan:   The  Wheeler  Award  was  kind  of  fun  because  it  was 
hometown. 

Towle:    It  was,  this  was  hometown.  Since  1929  it  has 

been  tes toiled  biernially  on  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  Berkeley,  selected  by  a  committee  of  townspeople 
and  sponsored  by  the  various  service  organizations 
of  Berkeley.   I'd  gone  east,  and  then  got  the  word 
that  they  wanted  to  present  it  to  me.   I  was 
planning  to  be  gore  for  about  three  weeks  but  I 
stayed  only  ten  de.ys  and  was  right  back  here  to 
receive  it  at  a  very  nice  luncheon  meeting  arranp-ed 
by  the  Service  Cli.bs  of  Berkeley.   Got  any  medal 
I  could  in  those  cays.   [Laughter]  Not  long 
afterward,  the  Berkeley  Soroptimist  Club  extended, 
honorary  membership  to  me.  At  the  award  luncheon, 
President  Sproul  read,  the  citation  and  presented, 
the  handsome  med.a]  to  me. 

Nathan:   I  do  think  it's  gracious  to  show  enthusiasm 

instead  of  saying,  "Oh,  dear,  one  more  award." 

Towle:   I  haven't  had  that  many,  you  know.   I  think  it's 
fun,  anyway.  And  I  am  only  the  third  woman  to 
have  been  awarded  the  Wheeler  medal.  Aside  from 
my  University  conrections,  I  haven't  done  too  much 
in  the  community.   While  I  was  working,  I  didn't 
have  much  chance  to. 

For  a  while,  I  think  it  was  when  I  first 
came  back  to  the  University  after  the  war,  I  was 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Berkeley  Chapter 


Towle:   of  the  American  Rod  Cross,  but  for  such  a  short 
time  it's  hardly  worth  mentioning.  All  the 
years  I  served  as  Dean  of  Women  and  later  as 
Dean  of  Students,  I  was  a  member  of  the  University 
YWCA  Advisory  Board.   Then,  of  course,  there  were 
other  things  I  wa.«;  active  in  on  the  campus  beside  s 
Just  student-oriented  organizations.   I've  been 
a  long-time  member'  of  the  Women's  Faculty  Club. 
In  fact,  I've  been  a  member  since  1925- 

Nathan:   They  owe  you  a  fr<;e  lunch  by  now. 

Towle:    [Laughter]   Well,  they  did  a  very  nice  thing.   When 
you  retire,  they  nake  you  an  honorary  active  member 
without  dues.   Whi.ch  I  think  is  very  generous  of 
the  club,  but  proliably  not  very  sound  business. 
[Laughter]   I've  always  enjoyed  my  association 
with  the  Women's  faculty  Club,  and  have  served  in 
the  past  on  its  board  of  directors.   I  didn't  p,;ive 
up  my  membership  irhile  I  was  away  from  Berkeley 
all  those  years.   I  always  maintained  it. 

I  would  like  to  make  special  mention  here  of 
a  few  singularly  heartwarming  and  generous  things 
that  have  happened,  on  campus  during  the  past  six 
or  seven  years  on  my  behalf  which  are  for  the 
benefit  of  studenr.s  at  Berkeley. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  early  part  of 
this  history  in  recounting  my  Marine  Corps 
experiences,  I  spoke  of  Colonel  Huth  Cheney 
Streeter  (Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey),  and  how  we  became  firm  friends  during 
the  days  we  servec.  together  during  World  War  II. 

In  October,  1962,  Mrs.  Streeter  presented  to 
the  Regents  a  $20,000  endowment  fund  to  establish 
scholarships  for  undergraduate  men  on  the  Berkeley 
campus.   'This  was  in  honor  of  my  having  been 
appointed  Dean  of  Students.   The  scholarships  are 
known  as  the  Katharine  A.  Towle  Scholarships. 
Later,  in  October.  196?,  Mrs.  Streeter  made  another 
gift  to  the  Regents,  amounting  to  more  than  $5,000 
for  the  establishnent  of  the  Katherine  A.  Towle 
Gift  and  Loan  Punc.  "in  honor  of  the  first  woman 
to  become  Dean  of  £:«udents  at  the  University  of 
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California."  The  income  from  this  fund  is  shared 
equally  by  the  De:m  of  Men  and  Dean  of  Women 
"for  the  purpose  of  making  gifts  and  loans  to  such 
students  on  the  Berkeley  campus  as  they  shall  deem 
worthy." 

Uathan:   That's  a  delightful  way  to  remember  someone.   That 
really  is  very  touching. 

rovrle:   These  were  wonderful  things  for  her  to  have  done, 
and  nothing  could  have  pleased  me  more. 

As  if  this  recognition  from  an  old  friend 
was  not  enough,  I  also  was  singularly  honored  by 
having  the  Mekatina  Building  Fund  Association 
(one  of  the  earliost  of  the  women's  house-clubs 
on  campus)  request  the  Regents  to  name  its 
scholarships  for  women,  established  in  January, 
1966,  "in  honor  of  Katherine  A.  Towle,  Dean  of 
Students  Emeritus."  These  scholarships,  in  the 
same  amount  as  those  given  by  Mrs.  Streeter,  are 
awarded  each  year  to  undergraduate  women  students. 

So  you  see  that  now,  owing  to  the  great 
generosity  of  gooc  friends,  I  have  "twin" 
scholarships  —  boy  and  girl  —  certainly  appropriate 
for  a  dean  of  stuc.ents! 


Nathan: 


Towle: 


The  scholarships  f.-.re  certainly  a  nleasant  link 
with  the  campus.   Do  you  get  down  to  Hertz  Hall 
at  all  for  musical  events? 

I  don't  get  down  nearly  as  much  as  I'd  like  to. 
The  reason  is  because  I  do  have  some  bothersome 
eyes  and  find  it  very  hard  sometimes  to  drive  at 
night.  This  is  the  only  limitation  I  have  on  my 
activities,  and  it  is  a  real  one.   But  it  is  just 
one  of  those  things  that  comes  with  advancing 
years,  I  suppose. 

I'm  not  doin^;  anything  very  startling  at  the 
present  time  —  a  little  volunteer  work  and  Just 
enjoying,  really,  being  home,  seeing  friends 
around  here.   I  love  this  little  hilltop  home,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  spend  some  time  in 
it.   I  travel  some,  like  my  trip  to  the  Orient  last 
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Towle:   year.   Occasionally  I  go  to  the  campus;  not  often, 
but  when  I  do,  I  always  enjoy  it.   For  about  six 
or  seven  months  alter  I  retired  I  didn't  go  to 
the  Dean  of  Studerts  office  at  all,  because  I 
didn't  \iant  anyone  to  feel  that  I  was  coming  to 
check  up,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Now,  after 
three  years,  it's  quite  different  and  I  do  drop 
by  occasionally  tc  say  hello.   Many  of  the  old 
staff  are  still  there;  some  are  new. 

C-ithan:   There  is  sort  of  sn  understanding  on  campus  that 
people  who  are  emeritus  are  welcome. 

Towle:    Oh,  yes,  yes,  indeed.   That  part  is  very  pleasant, 
I  can't  imagine  net  having  the  University  some 
part  of  my  life;  it  has  been  for  so  long. 

In  this  Centennial,  year  of  the  Unl--r.rsif.v 
(1968),  two  of  the  very  nicest  and  most  gratifying 
things  have  happened  to  me  personally. 

Early  in  the  year,  I  was  selected  a  charter 
member  of  the  Berkeley  Fellows,  "an  honorific 
society  of  one  hundred  distinguished  friends  of 
the  Berkeley  campus,"  established  "to  honor  the 
One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  University  of 
California."  Our  installation  was  a  most  enjoyable 
formal  dinner  at  Chancellor  and  Mrs.  Roger  Heyns' 
campus  home,  University  House,  on  February  2^-,  1968. 

The  second  event  which  really  was  the  "crowning 
glory"  of  my  University  career  was  the  bestowal 
upon  me  at  the  June,  1968,  Commencement  Exercises 
of  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree.   To  add  to 
my  happiness  and  pleasure,  I  was  presented  for 
the  degree  to  President  Hitch  by  Chancellor  Heyns. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  the  citation  from  the  commencement 
program. 

Doesn't  this  seem  a  good  place  to  bring  this 
to  a  close? 
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Katherine  A.  Towlei 
Speech  to  Century  Club 
(Early 


At  first  glance,  or  to  the  uninitiated,  it  may  seem 
a  little  difficult  to  see  much  connection  between  a 
director  of  women  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  a  Dean  of  Women. 
I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  I  have  had  occasion  to 
reflect  more  than  once  in  the  past  few  weeks  that  my  Job 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  especially  during  those  last  five 
years  I  was  on  active  duty,  was  really  Just  getting  me 
in  training  for  my  present  assignment  at  the  University. 
The  difference  between  being  the  chief  administrator  for 
some  2,500  women  Marines  and  of  some  ^,500  college  women 
is  more  one  of  numbers  and  degree  than  type  of  responsi 
bility. 

To  the  Marine  Corps  I  was  in  essence  their  Dean  of 
Women,  and  to  me  as  their  senior  woman  officer,  they 
turned  for  recommendations  and  guidance  In  all  matters 
and  policies  affecting  wooien  in  the  Corps.  Although 
having  women  on  duty  was  not  new  to  the  Marine  Corps  In 
wartime,  It  definitely  was  a  new  departure  in  peace  time, 
and  the  problem  of  "Now  tHat  we've  got  them,  what  do  we 
do  with  them?"  the  Marine  Corps  gladly  placed  in  my  lap. 
I  observed,  however,  that  when  all  was  going  smoothly, 
the  generals  usually  referred  proudly  to  the  distaff  side 
of  the  Corps  as  "our  lady  Marines;"  when  any  of  them 
misbehaved  or  were  troublesome,  they  were  invariably  referred 
to  stiffly  and  a  little  accusingly  as  "your  girls."   I  am 
sure  It  was  only  with  great  restraint  that  they  were  not 
designated  "your  brats." 

When  the  Marine  Corps  learned  of  my  University 
appointment,  their  amazement  at  my  wanting  to  take  on 
another  full-time  assignment  when  my  tour  of  duty  was 
completed,  was  matched  only  by  the  comment  of  an  eastern 
acquaintance  when  she  heard  the  news.   "Of  course  I  think 
it's  wonderful,"  said  she,  "but  the  most  cheering  thing 
about  it  is  to  know  that  any  woman  over  ^5  can  get  such  a 
good  Job." 

It  is  my  observation  that  young  women,  whether  they 
wear  a  uniform  of  one  of  i;he  armed  services,  or  the  campus 
uniform  of  skirt  and  sweater  are  pretty  much  the  same. 
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Those  In  the  services  represent  as  divergent  backgrounds , 
tastes,  abilities,  and  probably  behavior  as  the  students 
on  any  campus  such  as  the  University's.   The  problems, 
with  respect  to  general  welfare,  are  basically  the  same; 
their  likes  and  dislikes  are  as  pronounced  and  expressed 
as  vocally;  their  interest  in  young  men  as  healthy  and 
as  preoccupying.   Even  their  "acceptance"  in  the  military 
services  is  becoming  as  matter  of  fact  as  It  has  long 
been  in  co- educational  Institutions. 

Another  point  of  similarity  Is  their  respective 
ages.   The  average  age  of  entering  college  students  is 
18  years;  and  the  services  are  required  by  law  to  set  18 
as  the  minimum  age  for  the  enlistment  of  women.   I  know 
of  no  service  which  does  not  require  the  age  of  at  least 
21  years  for  commissioning  of  women  officers,  and  all 
require  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  educational 
background . 

I  spoke  a  moment  aaro  of  the  "acceptance"  of  women 
in  the  services.   One  reason  I  acceded  to  the  Marine  Corps' 
request  in  19^8  to  return  to  active  duty  and  to  become 
its  first  director  of  women  in  the  regular  corps,  was  the 
challenge  it  presented  to  help  women  in  uniform  become 
firmly  established  on  what  we  thought  at  the  time  would 
be  a  peacetime  basis.  Jane,  19^8,  had  seen  the  passage 
of  the  Women's  Armed  Services  Integration  Act,  which 
opened*  for  the  first  time  In  our  history,  the  field  of 
military  service  to  women  as  a  career,  as  distinguished 
from  an  emergency  wartime  basis. 

I  must  admit  that  .it  first  I  had  my  own  doubts  as  to 
the  desirability  or  chances  of  success  of  such  a  venture. 
After  all,  this  trying  to  break  into  a  strictly  masculine 
field  of  occupation  might  prove  unwise  as  well  as  Impossible 
I  must  confess,  too,  that  my  personal  qualms  were  based 
on  my  aversion  to  anything  which  might  be  termed  "feministic 
I  have  tremendous  pride  in  being  a  woman,  and  In  women's 
accomplishments,  but  I  am  not  a  feminist  at  heart,  and 
never  could  be. 

Then  I  reflected  upon  the  literally  hundreds  of 
useful  Jobs  which  women  hud  performed  so  creditably  and 
so  quietly  during  World  War  II.   I  knew  from  three  and  a 
half  years'  personal  experience  during  the  war  what  an 
important  contribution  women  had  made  to  our  national 
defense  and  economy,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  here  was 
an  opportunity  to  help  prove  unequivocably  to  this  country 
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that  women  In  uniform*  given  half  a  chance,  could  be 
equally  useful  and  effective  in  peacetime.   Too  often 
and  for  too  long  there  hai  been  remarks  to  the  effect 
that  women  Joined  the  services  for  glamour  or  to  show 
off  to  the  men.   Well,  the  rigors  of  military  life  and 
the  often  dull,  routine  tut  necessary  Jobs,  performed 
like  as  not  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
were  hardly  glamorous.   Those  of  us  who  knew  the  quiet, 
uncomplaining  and  often  gallant  way  women  performed  the 
unaccustomed  and  arduous  tasks  given  them,  felt  It  our 
duty  to  put  our  detractors  straight  on  a  few  points, 
especially  when  we  were  accused  of  liking  to  wear  the 
uniform  because  we  could  then  more  legitimately  ape  the 
men. 

It  also  seemed  to  ae  that  since  military  service 
now  offered  one  more  occupational  field  for  women,  that 
was  so  much  the  better.   It  would  be  challenging  as  well 
as  rather  fun  to  have  a  hand  in  establishing  the  peace 
time  utilization  of  women  in  the  services. 

This  feeling  was,  I  am  sure,  a  "throw-back"  to 
the  pioneer  spirit  of  my  Vermont  grandfather  who,  as  a 
very  young  man,  was  lured  by  tales  of  adventure  and 
fortune-seeking  to  set  out  across  the  Isthmus  to  California, 
It  is  also  a  fact  worth  recalling  that  the  legislation 
which  I  have  already  referred  to,  which  permitted  a 
place  in  the  regular  armei  forces  in  peacetime  was  urged, 
not  by  the  women,  but  almost  entirely  by  top-ranking 
military  men  (among  them  General  Eisenhower,  General 
Bradley,  and  Admiral  Nimitz).   This  was  a  tribute  in 
Itself  to  the  conduct  and  performance  of  women  of  all 
ranks  who  had  served  in  World  War  II. 

Having  a  share  in  establishing  the  acceptance  of 
women  and  in  determlng  thair  peacetime  utilization  were 
aspects  of  my  last  assignnent  In  the  Marine  Corps  which 
appealed  especially  to  me,  and  which  made  the  Job  of 
Director  of  Women  Marines  stimulating  and  rewarding,  and 
often  lots  of  fun.  And  hare  I  might  point  out,  in  case 
you  haven't  realized  it,  Chat  unlike  most  fields  In 
which  men  and  women  work  side  by  side,  women  in  military 
service  are  guaranteed  by  law  equal  pay  and  privileges. 

After  a  total  of  tan  years*  close  association  with 
young  service  personnel,  I  might  be  expected  to  have 
formed  an  opinion  or  two  -ibout  them.   I  have,  and  in  a 
nutshell  it  Is  this:   the  young  men  and  women  who  wear 
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our  country's  uniforms  are  essentially  as  fine  and 
conscientious  a  group  of  young  citizens  as  we  are  likely 
to  find.  The  countless  routine  military  jobs  are  not,  as 
I  have  said  earlier,  exciting,  and  yet  they  must  be  done. 
Military  discipline,  which  makes  a  certain  amount  of 
regimentation  necessary  Is  often  Irksome;  sometimes,  I 
must  admit,  rather  senseless.   But  there  are  few  who 
buck  these  requirements  cf  service  life,  and  few  who 
don't  behave  themselves. 

I  have  only  the  utmost  respect  for  our  young 
service  people.   Having  leen  so  closely  associated  with 
them  for  so  long,  I  came  to  value,  as  well  as  to  respect, 
their  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility.   I  came  to  know 
something  of  their  hopes  and  disappointments,  their 
aspirations  and  frustrations  in  a  way  I  couldn't  possibly 
have  known  had  I  not  shared  with  them  the  feeling  of 
comradeship  and  singleness  of  purpose  which  military 
service  does  engender,  ar.d  been  subject  to  the  same 
military  discipline  as  they.   Many  of  these  young  service 
men  and  women  make  up  our  student  bodies  today;  many 
others,  cut  from  the  same  cloth,  now  in  college  are  yet 
to  see  military  service.   Possibly  you  can  understand, 
then,  how  I  feel  that  my  own  years  in  uniform  can  serve 
me  well  as  a  Oean  of  Women. 

A  few  years  ago,  1  and  the  other  women  directors, 
were  asked  by  George  Fielding  Sliot  to  comment  on  the 
subject,  "Do  women  make  food  officers?"  for  a  magazine 
article  he  was  doing.   It  didn't  take  me  long  to  reply. 
My  answer,  which  went  back  by  return  mail  was, 

Some  do  and  some  don't.   The  same  personal 
qualities  of  adaptability,  leadership, 
tolerance,  industi lousness,  and  integrity 
are  as  important  and  necessary  to  a  military 
officer,  without  regard  to  sex  as  they  are 
to  successful  men  and  women  in  civilian 
pursuits.  And  Just  as  no  amount  of  indoc 
trination  Is  goinj  to  make  'an  officer  and 
a  gentlemen*  out  cf  a  man  unless  he  possesses 
these  basic  qualities,  so  similarly  will  no 
amount  of  training  or  teaching  make  'an  officer 
and  a  lady*  out  of  a  woman  unless  she,  too, 
possesses  them.   The  chief  difference  Is 
that  women  seem  tc-  be  willing  to  work  harder 
at  being  good  officers  than  most  men. 
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I  might  add  that  Major  Eliot  in  his  article  quoted  me 
verbatim,  and  I  heard  no  reverberations  even  within  the 
Marine  Corps. 

As  many  of  you  may  be  aware,  several  deans  of 
women  served  with  distinction  in  World  War  II  (the  WAVES 
were  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  service  of  the  deans). 
These  women  brought  to  their  military  assignments  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  young  women  which  proved 
of  great  value  and  assistance  to  their  services.  By  the 
same  token,  it  was  Interesting  to  observe  after  World 
War  II  how  many  women  officers  whose  military  assignments 
had  brought  them,  for  the  first  time,  into  close  association 
with  responsibility  for  the  management  and  welfare  of 
other  women,  turned  to  civilian  fields  where  they  could 
continue  to  enjoy  similar  satisfying  relationships. 
Military  experience  had  given  these  women  a  new-found 
confidence  in  their  own  capabilities  for  leadership,  and 
a  rich  and  responsive  understanding  of  the  problems  and 
needs  of  American  girls  of  every  strata  of  society. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  I  think  I  know 
all  there  is  to  know  about  "deanlng"  merely  because  I 
have  had  military  experience,  or  that  being  a  Colonel 
of  Marines  makes  it  possible  to  know  all  the  answers. 
Marines  are  not  noteworthy  for  their  modesty,  but  I 
don't  think  even  they  would  feel  that  "deaning"  can  be 
learned  in  six  easy  lessons,  or  that  just  my  10  years  in 
the  Corps  makes  me  eligible  to  speak  the  last  word  on 
the  present  generation  of  youth.   I  only  hope  to  continue 
to  draw  on  my  experiences  of  the  past,  foremost  among 
them  my  years  in  military  uniform,  to  understand  better 
possibly  some  of  the  problems  that  confront  young  Americans 
today. 

Actually,  most  of  my  adult  life  has  been  concerned 
with  successive  generations  of  young  people,  and  I  have 
always  found  working  with  them  stimulating  and  satisfying 
and  always  unpredictable.   Each  generation  is  different 
largely  to  the  extent  that  the  times  in  which  it  is 
growing  up  are  different. 

Of  this  generation,  the  characteristic  which 
seems  to  stand  out  most  clearly  is  their  awareness  of 
the  world  around  them,  and  their  intent,  born  of  the 
stress  and  strain  of  uncertainty,  to  be  enlightened  and 
responsible  citizens.   Since  the  burden  of  our  times 
must  necessarily  fall  so  heavily  on  the,  one  can  have 
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only  the  greatest  respect  and  tolerance  for  their  critical 
approach,  not  only  to  their  own  problems  of  dally  living, 
but  to  those  which  affect  the  larger  world  around  them. 
They  are  far  more  mature  and  Independent  In  every  way 
than  my  or  even  several  succeeding  generations  of 
college  students  ever  were,  and  they  will  not  be  put  off 
by  evasiveness  or  complac-oncy,  or  by  false  promises  or 
platitudes. 

Too  many  of  them  have  worked  hard — many  of  them  In 
uniform — and  too  many  of  them  will  have  to  work  hard,  to 
protect  the  things  they,  and  I  hope  we,  believe  to  be 
worthwhile,  for  these  young  persons  to  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  an  honest  approach,  sympathetic  tolerance,  and 
goodwill  on  the  part  of  their  elders  who  presumably  are 
helping  them  to  direct  and  guide  their  activities  and 
assisting  them  to  formulate  honest  thinking. 
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Secretary  of  Navy's  letter  on  Legion  of  i.erit  (copy) 

Marine  Commandant's  letter  of  commendation  (copy) 

PL  625  Women's  Armed  Sei vices  Integration  Act  of  1948 

Invitation  cards  to  White  House   Hay  1^,  1952 

University  Bulletin  Auorvst  11,  1952 

Booklet,  University  of  California  Policies  Relating  to 

Students  and  Student.  Organizations  September,  1963 

Williams  memo  •  July  31,  1964,  re  meeting  on  bicycle  riding 
(process  copy) 

List  of  off-campus  student  organizations  to  which  hiss 
Towle "s  Sept.  14,  1964  memo  was  sent 

Booklet,  (mimeo)  Information  for  Student  Organizations 

1964-1Q65  iv.iss  Towle *s  personal  copy,  annotated  by 
hand 

Sherriffs'  letter  to  Kerr ,  September  23,  1964  (carbon) 

Agreement  of  Friday  Evening,  October  2,  1964,  signed  by 
Kerr  and  student  representatives 

Group  of  papers  (carbons)   September  and  October  1964 
Letter  and  memo,  Savio  an  3  Powle  (process)   October  6,  1964 
Bolton's  statement  for  Regents*  meeting  Oct.  1964  (process) 
Memo,  Towle  to  Strong  (carbon)   Oct.  12,  1964 

Draft  memo,  Kerr  to  Committee  on  Educational  Policy,  Oct.  15, 
1964 

Femo,  Towle  to  Stroncr   October  19,  1964  asking  for  legal 
counsel's  review  of  certain  policies  (process  copy) 

Hemo  on  Free  Speech  area   Oct.  21,  1964  (carbon) 
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Strong,  memo  to  Academic  Senate,  Oct.  26,  1964  (process) 
Resolution,  ASUC  Senate  Nov.  2,  1964 

Report  of  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Suspensions,  ftov.  13,  1964 
Heyman,  Chrm.  (process  couy) 

Report  of  the  Faculty  Grcup  as  Amended  by  ASUC  Senate 
Nov.  18,  1964 

Copy,  Strong's  statement  (to  Daily  Cal?)   Nov.  22,  1964 
Copy,  Strone-'s  statement  to  Academic  Senate,  Nov.  24,  1964 

Copy,  Strong's  Letter  to  the  Editor,  Daily  Calif ornian, 
Nov.  24,  1964 

University  Bulletin  (copies) 

Nov .  16  and  Nov .  30 ,  1964 
Dec.  14,  1964 
Dec.  7,  1964 
Mar.  22,  1965 

Demonstration  Resolution,  ASUC  Senate,  Dec.  1,  1964 

Copy,  Chancellor's  letter  to  the  Campus,  Dec.  1,  1964 
annotated  by  hand,  Towle 

Meyerson   Jan.  3,  1965  statement 

Political  Action  Rules,  text  of  statement,  Meyerson- 
January  4,  1965 

Kemos  (copies  circulated  to  staff) 

Meyerson  to  Towle  January  14,  1965 
Towle  to  Meyer  January  20,  1965 
Academic  Freedom  Coinnittee  to  Berkeley  Academic 
Senate   January  5i  1965 

California  Monthly   February  1965,  with  carbon  of  liiss 
Towle' s  unsent  Letter  to  the  Editor 

Documents  and  hand-writtei  memo  re«   People  v.  Savio,  et 
al  court  case,  April  1,  1965 

Text  (on  seein.oj-eye  typewriter  cards)  of  remarks  on  award 
of  Wheeler  Award  to  -ilss  Towle,  October  19,  1965 
(speaker  not  identified)  t 

UC  105th  Commencement  brochure  Miss  Towle  fei   LL.D.  award 
June  15,  1^68   2  copies 
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Administrative  structure 

fcarine  Corps,   139-141,  196 

Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve,   121-122 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Dean  of  Students'  Offise,   134-135.  189,  190-191,  196,  205-20? 
Dean  of  Women's  Office,   135 
Alexander,  Kr.  Wallace,   72 

Barrows,  David  Prescott  [UCB  faculty],   32,  ?8 
Bellquist,  Professor  Eric  3. 

Committee  Report  —  I960,   221,  222 
Berkeley,  City  of,   46-48 

Berkeley  High  School,   11,  13-  14 

Emerson  School,   10-11 
Blakey,  hiss  Elizabeth,   70-75 
Brice,  Bertha,   7 

Gates,   CliftonC.,   138-139 

College  Generations,   25 

Cotton,  Captain  Grace  [harine  Corps  Women's  Reserve],   112-113 

Cross,  Ira  B.  [UCB  faculty],   29-31 

Cunningham's  [Judge]  opinion—  1961  (FSM),   224-226 

Davidson,  Mary  [Dean  of  Women-  UCB],   38-43,  60,  130,  135,  137,  153, 

160,  169 
Deutsch,  Dr.  Monroe  [UCB  faculty],   32,  41,  134-137 

Farquhar,  Samuel  T.  [Kanager  of  the  UC  Press],   84-85,  87-89,  94-97, 
FSV,  (Free  Speech  Movement),   192-291 

Gayley,  Charles  Hills  [UCB  faculty],   29 

Goldberg,  Arthur,   225-257 

Goldberg,  Jackie.   194-195,  2.')2,  235,  263,  272,  279,  287 


Halsey, 

Hart,  Walter  Morris  [UCB  faculty],   44-^5 
Hays,  Carlton  [UCB  faculty],   64 

Hlerlch,  Flax,   192,  19^,  198.  208.  213,  229,  232,  234,  241-242,  248, 
251,  264,  287-288 


Kerr.  Clark  [Fresident-UC],   ,150,  153,  160-161,  173,  17* ,  203,  210, 
218,  227,  230,  21*2,  247-248,  251,  255,  258,  267,  260,  272,  276 

Leuschner,  Armln  [UCB  faculty],   43,  54 
Lumbering,   2-3 

Marine  Corps 

administrative  structure,   196 

Director,  Women  Marines 

access  to  commandant,   139-141 
duties,   H4.8-150 
Kainbocher,   145-146 
taking  the  review,   151-152 

uniforms,   142-14? 

women's  benefits   1*4-1-142 

Women's  Services  Integration  Act,  1948,   138 
Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve 

assignment  to  Washington  Headquarters,   121 

attitudes,   110 

captain's  rank— 1943,   100 

chain  of  command,   121-122 

duties,   106-107 

effects  of  GI  Bill  of  Rights,   119 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel,   118 

Marine  Corps  Gazette  article,   105 

Marinettes,  World  War  I,   100 

recommendation  (Mrs.  Davidson's),   4l 

recruitment,   110-111 

schools  and  training,   102-104,  107-109 
Kt.  Holyoke,   103,  113 
Hunter,   103-104 

training  and  schools-Camp  Lajeune,   107-109,  111-113,  H7»  121 

uniforms,   104-105,  147 

wartime  service,   98-114,  117,  119-134 
May,  Bernlce  Hubbard,   49 
Meister,  Kate,   6 
Mining,   2-3 

Military  service — comments  132 

Mitchell,  Lucy  Sprague  [Dean  of  Women-UCB],   31 »  40,  54,  56 
Murphy,  George  [staff  member- Dean  of  Women's  Office-UCB],   177,  237 


McCormlck,  William  [staff  memoer-Dean  of  Women's  Office-UCB],   178 

Neely,   Betty  [Dean  of  Women- JCB],   40,  153,  170,  171,  197 t  236 

Neuhaus,  Eugene  [UCB  faculty], 

Nlehaus,  hiss  Hazel,    [UC  Press],   94,  96 

Norton,  Dan  [UC  Press],   95 
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Felxotto,  Dr.  Jessica  [UCB  faculty],   31 
Plschell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kaspar,   68-69 
Pope,  Dr.  Saxton,   230 
Putnam,  Thomas  [UCB  faculty],   36 

Railroad,  Central  Pacific,   2-3 

Hansom  (Miss)  and  Bridges'  (i-iss)  School  for  Girls,   39-40,  64-67, 

70-77 

experience  in  administration,   74 
Ray,  P.  Orman  [UCB  faculty],   79-83 
Rhoads,  Major  Brewster  [Marine  Corps],   41,  131 
Rieber,  Charles  [UCB  faculty],   45 

Seaborg,  Glennj_Chancellor-UCifl,   202,  204,  221-223,  22? 

Sheppard,  William,   227 

Sherriffs,  Alex  [Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs],   189-193, 

195-198,    200,    203-204,    210,    221,    223-226,    229-230,    234,    239-242, 

245,    267,    270-272 
Stebbins,    Lucy  Ward  [Dean  of  tfomen-UCB],      31,    36-43,   60,    135,    159, 

161,  169 

Stephens,  Henry  Morse  [UCB  faculty],   28 

Stone,  Hurford  [Dean-UCB],   159,  160-161,  267-268,  170-171 
Streeter,  Colonel  Ruth  Cheney  (Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter)  [Karine 

Corps  Women's  Reserve],   42,  102,  114-121,  124-127,  130,  140,  142, 

144,  294 
Strong,  Edward  [Chancellor-UCB],   159,  224-225,  227,  230-231,  242, 

244,  246-247,  251,  263,  26?-268,  270-271 
Sutton,  James,   35,  62,  64-6c,  70 

Towle,  Katherlne  A. 
graduate  work  [UCB] 

American  Institutions,   78 

Master's  thesis «   "The  Sxercise  of  the  Presidential  Veto 

since  1889V  33 

Ph.D.,  attitudes  toward,   84-86 
Political  Science,   7& 
thesis  adapted  for  article,   82 
thesis  and  Master's  Degree,   79-83 
Gift  and  Loan  Fund,   294-295 
Mekatina  Scholarships  for  Uomen,   295 
scholarships,   294 

Towle,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brackett,   1 
Towle,  town  of,   2-8 
Tommassini,  Mr.  Amadeo  [UC  Pi-ess],   90,  94-95 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
Dean  of  Students 

administrative  structure,   189-196 
central  file,   2C 5-207 
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UCB 

(Dean  of  Students) 

attitude  changes,   2C8 

changes,   16? 

communication  failure,   223 

commuting  students,   181-182 

Education  Abroad  Program,   1?8 

Foreign  Students  Adviser,   182 

loans  and  scholarships,   175-176 

office — nerve  center,   193 

personnel 

policy,   238-239 
working  hours,   384-186 

professional  associations,   187-188 

residence  halls,   173-174 
Faculty  Fellows,  1?4 

Special  Opportunity  Scholarship  Program,   177 

staff  during  PSK,   23^-237,  271 
Dean  of  Women 

appointment,  1953 t   1'3 

Assistant  Dean  of  Women,   137-138 

office,   135-133 

office  staff,   170-17;,  177-178,  186-187,  236-237 

recognition  of  office,   169-170 

responsibilities,   15^-156 

student  housing  patterns,   157-158 
Prytanean  History,  Oral  History  Project,   163-165 
Publications 

Particle.  Berkeley.   253-25^ 

Spider.   253-254.  273 

Pelican.   254 

Recorder's  Officei  Admissions,   62,  64-67 
Student  customs  (1916-1920) 

buildings,   19-21 

campus  interests,   23-25 

class  hats,   61-62 

Friday  assemblies,   6l 

sororities,   16-18 

student  activities 

Parthenla,   53-56 
Labor  Day,   56-58 

student  publications 

Daily  Calif orniaK.   16,  48-50 
Dill  Pickle")  4"8~^52 
Raspberry.  48-52 

student  residences,   58-60 

World  War  I,   23-26 
UC  Press  -  1935-1943 

Editorial  Assistant,  Official  Publications,   88-97 
Job  offer,   87 
military  leave,   97-99 
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Wells,  Chaunoey  [UCB  faculty],  44 

Wilkie,  Mrs.  Emily  [UC  Press j,   94 

Williams,  Arleigh  [Dean-UCB],  197,  233-236,  246,  259 

Women  in  Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve,  42,  102,  112-121.  124-127 

130,  140,  142,  144,  294 
Women's  Wartime  Services i   Directors  125-128 
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